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NEUE PROBLEME DER DEUTSCHEN PHILOLOGIE* 


IN DER FESTSCHRIFT fiir Streitberg von 1924 (Stand und Aufgaben 
der Sprachwissenschaft) \eitet Karstien (S. 394) seinen Bericht iiber die 
altgermanischen Dialekte mit der etwas schadenfrohen Bemerkung ein: 
“Die Abgrenzung unseres Gebietes stésst auf keine Schwierigkeit, da der 
Begriff der Sprachwissenschaft ein feststehender ist, nicht wie derjenige 
der deutschen Philologie jedesmal in einem Glaubensbekenntnis neu for- 
muliert werden muss.’”’ Der deutsche Philologe, schuldbewusst und buss- 
fertig, ersieht daraus, dass, fiir die Sprachwissenschaft jedenfalls, Vossler 
oder Spitzer nie gelebt haben, und liest dann weiter (S. 407): ‘‘Ein Lautge- 
setz besagt nicht mehr, als dass ein Laut x regelmissig in y iibergeht, wenn 
die Bedingungen dieselben sind.’”’ Aber in demselben Buch hatte uns der 
Indogermanist Junker grade (S. 63) gesagt, dass keinem Lautgesetz die 
Ausnahmslosigkeit der Naturgesetze zukime. Der deutsche Philologe ist 
eben noch intelligent genug zu erkennen, dass die beiden Gelehrten nur 
verschiedene Formulierungen fiir ein und dieselbe Meinung gewiahlt hatten. 
Denn da im sprachlichen Bezirk die Bedingungen niemals die gleichen, die 
Varianten theoretisch unendliche sind, so ware der gesetzmissige Uber- 
gang von x in y—eine Ausnahme. Beide schrinken die Giiltigkeit der Laut- 
gesetze ein; wo der eine sie preisgibt, rettet sie der andere, indem er das 
Gewebe des Irrealis iiber sie breitet: ‘es giibe sie, wenn nur... .’ Und doch 
steht ein ganzes Glaubensbekenntnis hinter dem kurzen Nein des einen, 
dem durch ein umfassendes ‘wenn’ entwerteten Ja des andern. 

Womit das Selbstgefiihl des deutschen Philologen wieder aufgerichtet 
ist. In allen Philologien und Linguistiken ist der unhaltbar gewordene 
Stand der Junggrammatiker verlassen. Im ersten Hochgefiihl der Uber- 
windung einer bloss mechanistischen Erklarung sprachlicher Verinderungen 
haben die ‘Idealisten’ nicht nur den positivistischen Deutungen ein Ende 
bereitet, sondern sich auch von den riesigen Materialien abgewandt, auf 
Grund derer die Positivisten Prinzipien des Sprachlebens gefunden hatten. 
Dass also beispielsweise eine Beschleunigung der Artikulation, ein-schnel- 
leres Sprechen, die Abschleifung der Endungen des Althochdeutschen be- 
wirkt habe, das glaubte mit Recht niemand mehr; aber war das nun ein 
Grund zu vergessen, wann zuerst and wo der Verfall des Endungsvokalis- 
mus sich graphisch niederschligt? Den Umlaut als eine mechanische Vor- 
wegnahme der Artikulation des folgenden i, also als eine Annaherung der 
Artikulationsbasen zweier Vokale unter dem Motto der Bequemlichkeit 
und Maulfaulheit zu erkliren, wird niemandem geniigen, der sich des Ein- 
wandes der Idealisten erinnert, warum denn dann vor folgendem u—mit 
einem noch extremeren Artikulationsort—kein Umlaut stattfindet. Im 
Gefiihl ihres vernichtenden Arguments haben die Idealisten bloss versiumt 
nachzusehen, ob denn nicht althochdeutsche Schreibungen so etwas wie 
einen u-Umlaut (z.B. den Ubergang von au in ow in den ersten Jahrzehnten 
des 9. Jahrhunderts den Wandel von ew zu iu schon in der ersten Hilfte 
des 8. Jahrhunderts) zu bezeichnen versuchen. Das heisst, die Idealisten 


* Der Aufsatz ist nahezu identisch mit dem auf der MLA-Tagung 1944 gehaltenen Vor- 
trag tiber Newere Wege und Ziele in der germanischen Philologie (vgl. PMLA, wrx [1944], 1344). 
Wenn ich meine Bedenken, ihn in Druck zu geben, schliesslich tiberkam, so einmal weil die 
MLA-Versammlung eine nur lokale Besucherschaft aufwies, dem Vortrag also nur begrenzte 
Publizitat zuteil wurde, dann aber auch, weil Zeitmangel den Wegfall des ganzen letzten Teils 
erzwang, der hier also zum ersten Male vorgelegt wird. 
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hatten neue Einsichten, aber die Positivisten hatten das Wissen und be- 
riefen sich auf die Tatsachen. 

So konnte Behaghel vor zwanzig Jahren den ‘Jungen’ vorwerfen, sie 
gingen nicht von den Tatsachen aus, sondern hatten erst einmal eine Idee 
und sihen dann zu, ob die Tatsachen vielleicht dazu stimmen. Der Vor- 
wurf war berechtigt, doch wird man an das Goethewort erinnern diirfen, 
dass jede Tatsache schon eine Theorie sei. Die Tatsache ist in einer Theorie, 
Zas eine wahl in einer Gleichung ist. Auf welcher Seite der Gleichung und 
unter welchem Vorzeichen sie erscheint, entscheidet iiber ihren Wert. Nicht 
aus den Tatsachen selbst ergab sich fiir J. Grimm der Satz, dass deutsche 
Sprache auch deutsche Geschichte sei, und die Junggrammatiker selbst 
haben das Postulat, dass die Laut- wie die Naturgesetze ausnahmslos gelten, 
nicht in den Tatsachen gefunden, sondern im Gegenteil, im naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Optimismus der siebziger, achtziger Jahre. Dass der Gelehrte 
vor den Tatsachen den gréssten Respekt haben soll, versteht sich von selbst. 
Doch machen sie allein noch nicht selig. “‘Die Deutschen wissen nicht deut- 
lich,” sagt noch einmal Goethe, “‘ob sie volle Weizengarben oder Stroh- 
biindel einfahren,” was mit diirreren, immer noch Goetheschen Worten 
heisst: ““Die Gefahr fiir den Analytiker ist die: daf§ er seine Methode da 
anwendet, wo keine Synthese zugrunde liegt.” 

Es darf ruhig gesagt werden, dafi dieser Gefahr gar mancher Positivist 
erlegen ist, wie auch zugegeben werden soll, dass sich ebenso viele Ideal- 
isten in den luftigen Dunstgebirgen der Geistesgeschichte verstiegen haben: 
die beiden Seiten sind sich nichts schuldig—Doch hatte die scharfe, im 
Ton oft iiberreizte Auseinandersetzung iiberall auch Gutes. Man denke 
nur, dass Wenkers Sprachatlas sein urspriingliches Ziel darin sah, die un- 
bedingte Giiltigkeit der Lautgesetze nachzupriifen. Was er aber unter 
Wredes Leitung seit 1892 wirklich lieferte, war ein iiberraschendes, 
dynamisch belebtes Bild webender, wandernder Wérter und Wortgruppen, 
die Wechselwirkung und Uberschneidung breiter Mundarten-Giirtel, die 
relative Neuheit ihrer Kerngebiete, von denen einige nicht weiter zuriick- 
reichen als bis ins 13. Jahrhundert. Oder: die scharfe Attacke F. Wilhelms 
gegen ein normalisiertes, d.h. nach dem Bilde der Reimformen frisiertes 
und gestutztes Mittelhochdeutsch fiihrte zu seiner systematischen Samm- 
lung mhd. Urkundenprosa, fiigte also dem Festtag der héfischen Kultur 
erst einmal ihren Alltag zu, von dem man allzu lange allzu wenig hat wissen 
wollen. Und iiber den Meistergesang als ‘gesunkenes Kulturgut’ mag dis- 
kutieren, wer will, da doch vor allem der geschirfte Blick fiir die Literatur 
des 14. Jahrhunderts entdeckte, dass neben der resignierenden Epigonen- 
Dichtung des sterbenden Rittertums ein neu-aufsteigender Stand sich in 
saftigster Realistik manifestierte. 

Dem Aussenstehenden mag die lebhafte Kontroverse der deutschen 
Philologen erscheinen wie ein Nachklang des vertrauten Ménchgezinks, 
dem Fachgenossen ist es ein kontrapunktisches Konzert, aus dem er vor 
allem vernimmt, dass niemals jemand die ganze Wahrheit auf einmal be- 
sitzt, dass es keine unfehlbaren Methoden gibt, sondern gute und weniger 
gute Gelehrte, die sie handhaben. 

Die deutsche Philologie hat den revolutioniren Zustand, in dem 
Deutschland sich seit dreissig Jahren befindet, zu spiiren bekommen. Man 
sagt von den Deutschen seit einiger Zeit, sie seien psychiatrische Fille 
und aus dem geistigen Gleichgewicht verriickt. Nicht sie, aber ihre Situa- 
tion seit 1914 ist es. Die rapide Veriinderung aller Verhiltnisse, besonders 
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der gesellschaftlichen Struktur, wird von der Wissenschaft reflektiert. 
Um die verinderte Lage der deutschen Philologie mit einem natiirlich 
nicht vdllig treffenden Schlagwort zu bezeichnen, kann man sagen, sie sei 
aus einer statischen in eine dynamische Phase getreten. Das Zeitalter der 
Lachmann, Benecke, Haupt fand in den Denkmilern der mittelhoch- 
deutschen Klassik eine statuenhafte Strenge, Festigkeit und Ruhe der 
Form. Die Junggrammatiker brachten sogar noch den Wandel des Sprach- 
lichen unter Gesetze; aber seit dreissig Jahren ist das Auge der Forscher 
gebannt vom Kriftespiel zwischen den Kraftzentren, vom Wandel, sei 
es der Formen oder der Ideen, vom Auftauchen und Absinken gesell- 
schaftlicher Schichten und ihres Kulturgutes; und wenn die alteren Mund- 
artenkarten Sprach-Landschaften zeigen, so ist das Merkmal der neueren 
der Pfeil, der den Vorstoss und die Stromrichtung von Wértern andeutet.! 
Nicht das im Tenor einheitliche Hoch-Mittelalter wird durchforscht, son- 
dern das polyphone Spat-Mittelalter mit seinen mystischen und auf der 
andern Seite derb epikuraischen Exzessen. Die Hut der grossen Klassiker 
ist der absterbenden Generation der Alten (Ehrismann, v.Kraus, Behaghel, 
Leitzmann, Singer) iiberlassen, die Arbeit der Jiingeren gilt Erscheinungen 
wie dem Meister Eckhart, dem Dichter des Ackermann, dem Wittenweiler. 
Der Grenzfall, der Schnittpunkt gegensitzlich wirkender Krafte—im 
Geistigen wie im Stofflichen—ist der Favorit der deutschen Philologie, wie 
am Eindeutigsten das Beispiel der Wortgeographen zeigt, die das ‘ge- 
sicherte’ Gebiet einer Mundart mehr und mehr einschranken zugunsten 
immer verbreiterter Zonen von umstrittenen Gebieten, den Vorfeldern ver- 
schiedener, iibereinander flutender und ebbender Dialekte. 

Man sollte glauben, dass die Erforschung des Gotischen von solchen 
wissenschaftlichen Moden nicht betroffen werden kann. Aber die Tat- 
sache gotischer Relikte im Bayrischen und Alemannischen, und vor allem 
Wredes Ingwionen-Theorie, deren Schwaichen Otto Springer so iiber- 
zeugend dargestellt hat,? haben das Gotische mehr und mehr in die 
Diskussion iiber das Verhialtnis des Westgermanischen zu seinen Nachbar- 
Dialekten hineingezogen. Gotisch ist ja keineswegs einfach als Ostger- 
manisch abzustempeln und den Skandinavisten zuzuweisen. 

Die alte Meinung einer Einwirkung der arianischen Goten auf die 
Donaulander in historischer Zeit lést nicht alle Ritsel. So riickt denn 
Frings mit einer gradezu leidenschaftlichen Geste das Hiniiberspielen von 
Ost in West ein halbes Jahrtausend zuriick ins prahistorische Halbdunkel, 
wo ein Ostfliigel der Westgermanen—die Bayern und Alemannen an der 
Oder—die unmittelbaren Nachbarn der Goten an der Weichsel gewesen 
seien, so dass die friihe Nachbarschaft sprachliche Gemeinsamkeiten ge- 
fordert habe. Frings schmiedet einen riesigen Ring, wo dann die Goten 
im Siiden an westgermanische, im Norden an skandinavische und kiisten- 
deutsche Stiimme grenzen, womit dann auch die bekannten Uberein- 
stimmungen hochalemannischer und friesischer Lautverinderungen plausi- 
bel werden.* Es wird nicht leicht sein, Tatsachen zu finden, die der Vision 


1 “Auf jenen Karten haben sich die Mda-grenzen in breite Linienbiindel aufgelést, in 
eine Welt der Uberginge,” sagt G. Roethe in seiner Berliner Rektoratsrede von 1923, Wege 
zur deutschen Philologie. 

* “German and West Germanic,” Germanic Review, xvi (1941), 3-20. 

* Th. Frings, ‘“Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache.’ Zs.f.d.Geisteswiss. 1 
(1938/39), 200: “Den Ostfliigel der Siidgermanen oder Westgermanen an der Oder und die 
Goten an der Weichsel verbindet eine siedlungsgeschichtliche und damit die Méglichkeit 


‘sprachlicher Gemeinschaft.”’ 
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von Frings Stiitze oder Stoss werden kénnten. Nur dass wir von der Sprache 
der Weichselgoten so garnichts Verlissliches wissen. Denn was uns 500 
Jahre spiter auf dem Balkan als ‘gotisch’ begegnet, muss doch nicht das 
Gleiche sein wie das, aus dem die Bayern sich Einiges aneigneten, als sie 
noch die oderlindischen Nachbarn des Weichselvolkes waren. Antworten 
Stémme auf Umsiedlungen so grossen Stils, auf Anderung der Lebensum- 
stinde iiber einen so grossen Zeitraum hin denn nicht mit—Sprachwandel? 
Aber was wir ‘gotisch’ nennen, ist die ‘westgotische Kirchensprache,’ 
also ein kunstvoll] gebildetes Hoch-Gotisch, hundert Jahre nach Wulfilas 
Tode in Italien aufgezeichnet, so dass den Lesungen etwa die gleiche Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit zukommt wie der hochdeutschen Umschrift des Magdebur- 
gischen der Mechthild.‘ 

So bleibt Gotisch immer weiter ein Tummelplatz der Spekulation und 
der mit Laut-Kliimpchen operierenden Etymologie. Bliebe, wenn nicht zu 
den auffallendsten Tatsachen der Philologie ihre Abwendung von der Ety- 
mologie gehérte. Dieses Phanomen kann unschwer mit dem, was oben 
liber Statik und Dynamik gesagt ist, in Zusammenhang gebracht werden. 
Die Etymologen nehmen das Wort als seiend, zerlegen seinen Leib und 
verschieben die einzelnen Bestandteile nach dauerhaften Gesetzen. Als 
Graff 183442 seinen althochdeutschen Sprachschatz ordnete, war die 
Etymologie so sehr im Vordergrund philologischer Bemiihungen, dass sie 
sein Prinzip der Anordnung wurde. Und nun lese man in den Beitrégen 
die seit 1936 fortlaufend veréffentlichten Arbeiten ‘‘Aus der Werkstatt des 
ahd. Wérterbuchs,” in denen ein schonungsloses Verwerfen der nach 
anatomischen Prinzipien arbeitenden Etymologie sichtbar wird. Denn die 
charakteristische Frage des Lexikographen ist nun die nach dem Platz, 
den ein Wort im Bedeutungsfelde hat, wie es sich zu allen Sinn-Verwandten 
verhalt; die Konstellation der Wortbilder i in ihrem Sinnesbezirk wird be- 
obachtet, Verschiebungen dieser Figur notiert, Uberstrahlung eines Wortes 
in die Atmosphire eines anderen, verblassenden verzeichnet,—was alles 
die statische Etymologie nicht leisten kann. 

Sogar was sie geleistet hat, wird angezweifelt. 

Fiir nhd. iiben gibt es zwei ahd. Worter: uoben und uoberén. Die Zu- 
ordnung von woben zu lat. opus, sanskr. dpas-=religidse Handlung ist ja 
ausser Frage. Das Ahd. hat eine michtige Sippe entwickelt mit mannig- 
fachen Bedeutungszweigen, z.B. das Feld bestellen—uobéri ist der Bauer—, 
aber auch anbeten aus dem Gebiet der religidsen Gebetsiibung usw. Wil- 
manns’ hat in woberén eine alte idg. s-Erweiterung gesehen und in einwand- 
freiem Lautansatz unsere Kenntnis des Idg. um das alte ‘Intensivum’ 
bereichert. Beitrdége 63 (1939), 122-143 berichtet die Herausgeberin des 
ahd. Wérterbuchs, Karg-Gasterstadt, dass der vermeintliche Indogermane, 
der das Wort zuerst sprach, Notker hiess—Anhand zweier unverwandter 
ahd. Worter fiir lat. vena, andra und ida zeigt der gleiche Aufsatz, dass das 
Prinzip der Etymologie, ein Wort so weit wie méglich zuriick zu verfolgen, 
einem andern Prinzip Platz gemacht hat: zu bestimmen, welche lexi- 
kalische Funktion es im Sprachgebrauch einer Zeit ausiibt, und wie es 
sich mit seiner Sonderbedeutung in den Rahmen der generellen Bedeutung 
einfiigt. 

Damit soll nicht der Eindruck erweckt werden, als habe das letzte 


* Vgl. dazu schon Curme, ‘Is the Gothic-Bible Gothic?’ JEGP, x (1911), 335-377 
5 Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, Bd. 22, §71. 
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Stiindlein der Etymologie geschlagen. Sie hat nur aufgehért, das vor- 
nehmste Mittel der Wortforschung zu sein. Eine Unmenge von lexikalischen 
Ritseln verdankt ihr, und ihr allein, die Lésung; doch ist sie allzu oft ein 
Lautspiel am toten Wortleib in toten Sprachen, oder sie verhaut sich in 
tollen Kombinationen wie z.B. der von Giintert in der Panzer-Festschrift, 
wo auf Grund einer mongolisch-indogermanischen Wurzelgemeinschaft 
fir Mdahre nicht fiir das Pferd, sondern fiir die Indogermanen eine inner- 
asiatische Heimat angenommen wird, ja weiterhin im Koreanischen “ein 
indogermanischer Einschlag” auf Grund etymologischer Anklainge fest- 
gestellt wird—‘‘wozu auch die Kérpergrésse und die alte Buchstaben- 
schrift der Koreaner stimme.” 

Doch zuriick zum Althochdeutschen, dessen durch die Erschliessung 
Tausender von Glossen aufgeschwellter Wortschatz unter Frau Karg- 
Gasterstadts tiichtiger Leitung endlich neu gesammelt wird, wobei wir 
erst sehen werden, wie nur bescheidene Reste einer grossen Sprache von 
den Kléstern aufgefangen und konserviert worden sind. Man darf anneh- 
men, dass fiir die althochdeutschen Lexikographen, die dem Ménchsgesetz 
der Missigung und Gehaltenheit verpflichtet waren, alle extremen Worter, 
ja sogar die emphatischen, ausgeschlossen waren. Wie unserm Auge auf 
dem Wellenbande nur gewisse mittlere als Farbe sichtbar sind, so sind dem 
Ménchsohr nur gewisse mittlere Wérter hérbar bzw. seiner Schreiberhand 
mitteilbar. Auch die Fiille neuer Rechtsglossen andert nichts daran, dass 
Althochdeutsch keine nationale, sondern eine Berufssprache ist, die des 
Klerus. So geben die Glossensammlungen vom Wortgebrauch des Berg- 
baus, der in der Karolingerzeit im Salzkammergut bliihte, unter den 
Ottonen in Sachsen und am Harz entwickelt wurde, nichts wieder. 

Komplizierungen anderer Art sind uns geliufig, seit Baesecke versucht 
hat, fiir das Keronische Glossar eine lombardische Urheimat zu beweisen 
und es zum Zeugen zu nehmen fiir eine kulturelle Siid-Nord-Strémung aus 
Oberitalien nach Bayern hinein.® 

Die Tage von Braunes Althochdeutscher Grammatik mit ihrer sauberen 
Abgrenzung der Dialektgebiete sind auch hier vorbei. Brinkmann’ sieht 
im Wort- und Formenwandel des Althochdeutschen ein unaufhérliches 
Fluten und Pressen, Schieben und Sickern macht- und kulturpolitischer 
Faktoren. Mit dem Stosstrupp angreifender Ideen und Michte greifen 
deren Worter um sich, unterirdische Gegenstrémunyen gewinnen Halt in 
Glossaren, die einzelnen Wérter bleiben im umkimpften Boden stecken, 
verlorene Feldzeichen. So ist der interessanteste Text des gesamten alt- 
hochdeutschen Zeitraums nun der Fuldaer Tatian, die zu Wort gefrorene 
Walstatt entscheidender Kulturkonflikte. Von den 2030 Wortern des Tatian 
kommen 280 in Althochdeutschen nicht vor, aber 120 davon im Angel- 
sichsischen oder Altsichsischen oder Altniederfrinkischen (bzw. Mittel- 
niederdeutschen und Mittelniederlandischen). Die christliche Terminologie 
stammt, wie schon Braune, Beitrdge 43 (1918), 362 f., angenommen hatte, 
von der angelsichsischen Mission; das Niederdeutsche dringt kirchen- 
politisch nach Siiden vor, wird aber von einem Siid-Nord-Strom iiber- 
lagert, dessen Kraftzentrum die karolingische Reichspolitik ist. Baesecke 
fiihrt die siiddeutschen Wérter im Tatian darauf zuriick, dass bayrische 


® Reallexikon d. dt. Liter. Bd. 1 (1925/26), 25; Baesecke, Der deutsche Abrogans und die 
Herkunft des deutschen Schrifttums. Halle 1930; derselbe, ‘Das heutige Bild des Althochdeut- 
schen,’ Zs.f.d. Bildung 11 (1935), 78-90. 

’ Sprachwandel und S prachbewegungen in althochdeutscher Zeit, Jena 1931. 
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Ménche in Fulda lebten; Frings hilt die im eigentlichen Althochdeutschen we 
unbekannten Bestandteile fiir ‘““‘bewahrtes westgermanisches Erbe.”’ Aber te! 
so viel ist heute sicher, dass der Tatian unter dem Bild einer nach zwei Di 
Seitea gedffneten Schleuse gesehen werden muss, wohindurch das von Siiden ge 
heraufdringende Reich und die nach Siiden Raum gewinnende Kirche ihr Re 
Wortgut treiben.*® Al 
Von der Griinderzeit der deutschen Philologie an galt ihre vornehmste m: 
3 Bemiihung dem Mittelhochdeutschen. Es nimmt schon im 4. Band von 
4 Grimms Deutscher Grammatik (1837) den ganzen Vordergrund ein. Keine de 
; Epoche der dlteren deutschen Literatur ist durchackert wie das 12. und di 
13. Jahrhundert. Das war und blieb der Paradeplatz der Germanistik. sc 
} Zarncke wurde seinerzeit die Beschaftigung mit dem Narrenschiff geradezu du 
; vorgeworfen, Pfeiffers Herausgabe der Mystiker-Prosa und der Schriften ge 
4 Meister Eckharts bewies seinen Gegnern seine Charlatanerie, und an so de 
; wichtige Texte wie den Taulers, Seuses, der Mechthild von Magdeburg At 
j hat sich vor Ph. Strauch tiberhaupt kein Philologe, der auf sich hielt, ge- ell 
rl wagt. Die Griinde dafiir liegen auf der Hand: Die Romantiker sahen im H: 
‘ staufischen Mittelalter die hohe und grosse Zeit, den Héhepunkt der D 
: Deutschen als europidischer Nation. Europa und die Christenheit war um sp 
: 1200 verwirklicht. Und auf der andern Seite waren die ersten Deutsch- el 
; Philologen klassische Philologen und fanden in den Texten Walthers, Hart- 
: manns, Gottfrieds, Wolframs, und ihrer Anhinger, was zu finden sie ge- D 
: wohnt waren: Regel, Klarheit, Mass, Strenge und Form. he 
Es gehért heute zum guten Ton, iiber das ‘noble Mittelhochdeutsch,’ ni 
; das die Lachmann-Schule erst fabriziert habe, zu licheln, die Berechtigung he 
, eines Herausgebers, die Schreibung der Handschriften zu normalisieren, eit 
4 zu bezweifeln, und statt dessen die beste Handschrift, die dem Original also m 
am nichsten komme, im nur vorsichtig konjekturierten, aber nie retouch- M 
ierten diplomatischen Abdruck zu geben. Fiir Seminar-Ubungen, sprachge- in 
schichtliche Untersuchungen, wort-geographische Forschungen ist diese gil 
Art Abdruck® am Platze, aber das Ideal einer kritischen Ausgabe war und Ui 
ist mit Lachmanns Worten von 1817 umschrieben: ‘‘Aus einer hinreichen- Ve 
den Menge von guten Handschriften einen allen diesen zum Grunde liegen- Al 
den Text darstellen, der entweder der urspriingliche selbst sein oder ihm W 
doch sehr nahe kommen muss.” Sicherlich ist die Lachmann-Schule iibers ul 
Ziel geschossen, aber der skeptische Nihilismus der zwanziger Jahre ist de 
ebenfalls zu weit getrieben. Die Deutschen Texte des Mittelalters sollten und T 
wollten nur die Materialien fiir einen kritischen Herausgeber bereitstellen de 
und dem so rein gemalten Bilde einer Hochsprache die rauhe Wirklichkeit 
der Schreiberschulen hinzufiigen; an die Stelle der ‘kritischen Ausgabe’ D 
haben sie niemals treten wollen. m 
Denn das noble Mittelkochdeutsch gibt es so sicher, wie es die héchst ge 
kultivierte Hofgesellschaft gab, zu deren Unterhaltung es bestimmt war. St 


Die Klarheit des Vortrags, die Genauigkeit der Grammatik, die Sauberkeit 
der Kunstform, die Unabinderlichkeit von Laut- und Wortform biirgen 
dafiir, dass in dieser mittelhochdeutschen Klassik eben klassische Grund- 


sitze walten. Wenn man nur bedenkt, welcher Geist diese Dichtungen . 
formt, wird man die Zutaten inferiorer Schreiberhinde nicht mehr iiber- jar 
au 

* Ahnliches gilt ja auch fiir den Heliand, der nicht rein altsichsisch ist, sondern althoch- tre 
deutschen Einfluss aufweist. Be 


® Vorbildlich geschehen in v.Kraus, Mittelhochdeutsches Ubungsbuch*. Heidelberg 1926. 
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werten. Noch neuerdings kommt Alfred Gétze bei einer Erértung der mit- 
telhochdeutschen Dichtersprache damit, dass der mittelhochdeutsche 
Dichter Dialektformen ausschliesse, “‘um auch in der Ferne ohne Stérung 
gelesen zu werden.’ Es ist reichlich philistrés, Gottfried, Wolfram, 
Reinmar oder Rudolf von Ems so zweckvolle Uberlegungen zuzutrauen. 
Als ob Goethe in der Iphigenie den Lautstand des Gétz vermeidet, damit 
man ihn vielleicht sogar in Wien lese. 

Editionen, wie die Lachmanns der Nibelungen, wo fast vierzig Prozent 
des Handschriften-Textes seinem Heptadenwahn zum Opfer fielen, oder 
die des Erek durch Haupt, der die 300 Jahre vom Original entfernte Hand- 
schrift nicht einmal gesehen hatte," oder die Albrechts von Halberstadt 
durch Bartsch, von dem Leitzmann, Beitrdge 63 (1939), 413, sarkastisch 
gesagt hat, sein Mittelhochdeutsch sei viel besser als das des mittelhoch- 
deutschen Dichters, bieten Angriffsflichen genug. Aber ist die Walther- 
Ausgabe C. v.Kraus’—zusammen mit seinen Untersuchungen die Summe 
eines emsigen Jahrhunderts—nicht eine imposante Leistung? Und selbst 
Haupts Engelhard, wo ein Text Konrads von Wiirzburg aus dem einzigen 
Druck von 1573 dem 13. Jahrhundert zuriickgewonnen wird mit den 
spirlichen Mitteln, die es 1840 fiir so eine Untersuchung gab, ist das nicht 
ein Triumph der Textkritik? 

Dem allen liegt ein Glaubensartikel Lachmanns zugrunde: ‘Die 
Dichter des 13. Jahrhunderts redeten, bis auf wenig mundartliche Einzel- 
heiten, ein unwandelbares Hochdeutsch.”"* Wenn man das Wort reden 
nicht grade buchstiblich nimmt, ist dieser Grundsatz richtig. Fr. Wil- 
helm hat auf Grund mittelhochdeutscher Urkunden gezeigt, dass von 
einem unwandelbaren Hochdeutsch nicht die Rede sein kann. Sein Corpus 
mittelhochdeutscher Amts-Prosa setzt auf Schritt und Tritt das ‘noble 
Mittelhochdeutsch’ ausser Kurs. Aber nur fiir den, der nicht weiss, dass es 
in ein und derselben Zeit neben, bzw. unter-einander mehrere Sprachen 
gibt. Mittel h oc h deutsche Dichtersprache und mi t t e 1 hochdeutsche 
Urkundenprosa sind eben zweierlei. Die Sprache ist hier Kunst—dort 
Verkehrsmittel. Das noble Neuhochdeutsch der J phigenie wird man in den 
Aktenblittern des Ministers Goethe auch nicht wiederentdecken. 
Wilhelms Corpus gibt uns vorziigliche Belege fiir mittelalterliches Amts- 
und Gerichtsdeutsch, aber fiir den Literatur-Dialekt besagt das nichts. In 
dem heftig gefiihrten Streit tiber die rechte Gestalt mittelhochdeutscher 
Texte redeten beide Parteien (v.Kraus und Wilhelm) von zwei verschie- 
denen Sachen. Der Streit war also iiberfliissig, jeder hatte fiir sich recht. 

So bleibt die alte Forderung fiir jede Ausgabe einer mittelhochdeutschen 
Dichtung bestehen: der Urform der Dichtung so nahe wie méglich zu kom- 
men, die Dichtung so rein wie méglich wiederherzustellen, mit einem etwas 
geringschatzigen Wort Jacob Grimms, “‘die ins Wasser gefallenen Halme und 
Spreuer wegzuschaffen.” Das vornehmste Mittel dafiir hat schon 1818 


1° Gétze, ‘Die mittelhochdeutsche Schriftsprache.’ Zeitschrift f. Deutschkunde (1929), 27. 

" Dariiber belehrt Leitzmanns Aufsatz in den Beitragen, 59 (1935), 143-234. Er erzihlt 
die gradezu haarstriubende Editionsgeschichte des Erek, dessen einzige Handschrift Haupt 
weder 1838 noch 1871 (2. Auflage) kollationiert hat; Bech folgt 1893 blindlings den Haupt- 
schen “Lesungen,”’ und noch 1933 fusst Hans Naumann auf den alten Ausgaben, die wiederum 
auf nichts Soliderem fussen als der Abschrift eines unbekannten Kopisten, den Haupt beauf- 
tragt hatte. Vgl. dazu Springers glinzende Rezension der Ausgabe des Armen Heinrich durch 
Bostock, JEGP, xx (1944), 358-365. 

'? In der Einleitung zu Auswahl aus den Dichtern des 13. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1820. 
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Lachmann ausgebildet, die Reimuntersuchung. Nur im Reim ist der Ma 
Dichter vor Schreiberwillkiir sicher, die Reimformen sichern mithin die Te: 
Sprache des Dichters. Sie liefern nicht nur die orthographisch-gramma- der 
tischen Grundlagen fiir die Textherstellung, sondern geben Handhaben lich 
genug fiir die héhere Kritik, wie jeder weiss, der die Studien Zwierzinas Ge 
oder v.Kraus’ durchgearbeitet hat. Ha 
Die Dialektform kam erscheint in Hartmanns friihen Werken fiinfmal in je um 
1000 Versen, aber in 7000 Iwein-Versen nicht fiinfunddreissig mal, sondern nie. Ra 
Er reimt anfangs keine fiinfzig Verse ohne Adte, im Jwein gibt es hate iiber- ma 
haupt nicht. Das Hiufigerwerden der Pronomina im Reim bei Hartmann hat Tes 
stilistische Griinde. Die klangliche Mehrbetonung, wie sie durch die Wieder- Mu 
‘ kehr des gleichen Klanges im Reim unwillkiirlich erfolgt, kann abgedimpft 
: werden durch Minderbetontheit des Reimwortes. Das ideale Gleichgewicht Gri 
iy des Verses ist gestért, wenn beide Reimwérter tonschwer und sinnesschwer ‘We 
i sind. Je unakzentuierter eines von ihnen ist, desto besser fiir die Balance Jah 
: des Verses. Der klassische Dichter setzt daher beim Widerklang die Reim- sch 
; silbe in den schlechten Taktteil. Ein klassisches Beispiel dafiir ist: Des 
- Uber allen Gfpfeln ist Rah. Kie 
: In Allen Wipfeln spiirest du saath 
: kadm einen Hatch. ver 
; Nicht das Pronomen du sondern kaum hat den aufgesparten, nun um so etw 
. wuchtigeren Akzent. Pronomina sind ja allgemein schwachtonig, in unc 
einigen Sprachen sogar enklitisch. Zwierzina hat nun gefunden, dass die die 
Pronomina im Reim beim friihen Hartmann des Erek und beim spiten des toch 
Iwein sich verhalten wie 102: 200. Demnach wiren fiir 11 st? des Erek 22 hoh 
im Iwein zu erwarten. Es sind aber nur 10. Die Erklirung dafiir blieb uns Fra 
Zwierzina schuldig; sie findet sich Beiirdége, 47 (1923), 79-80: st kann ja ist] 
sein entweder fem. sing. oder plur. Die Erek-Iwein Zahlen des Singular sch 
verhalten sich wie 4: 9; plur. sé gibt’s im Erek siebenmal, im Jwein aber Nib 
nicht fiinfzehnmal sondern ein mal (v. 104). Der sing. st macht die auf- hofi 
steigende Kurve also genau mit, aber im Plural sagen Hartmanns Kollegen alte 
sie. Um entweder eine nur ihm eigentiimliche oder aber unsichere und grif 
schwankende Form zu vermeiden, verschwindet der plur. s#.—Ist es nun 
etwa einem kritischen Herausgeber verwehrt, im Innern des Verses die art 
aus stilistischen Griinden aus dem Reim verbannte Pluralform sé zu an 
schreiben—auch gegen die Handschriften—, da Hartmann sie gebraucht den 
hat? Man miisste schon ein so verstockter Positivist sein wie Bédier, der We 
in seinen Réflexions sur l'art d’éditer les anciens textes (Paris, 1896) selbst gest 
noch die Verlisslichkeit auch der besten, dem Original nichststehenden 
Handschrift anzweifelt und fiir den Abdruck e i n e r Handschrift plidiert, 
an der Korrekturen nur im dussersten Notfall vorgenommen werden diirfen. 53 (( 
Hier fallt der Photograph mit dem Philologen zusammen. men 
Bédiers Standpunkt ist heute iiberall tiberwunden. Fiir die Neuaus- ritte 
gabe der Deutschen Schriften des Meister Eckhart, die seit 1936 erscheint, - 
hat man sich fiir ein “‘oberdeutsches Mittelhochdeutsch”’ entschieden, weil 
man nicht wissen kann, welches der Thiiringer eigentlich sprach. Man tum: 
legt ihm also eine Normalsprache unter, nicht viel anders als es Lach- nung 
mann getan hatte. Freilich war man im Begriff, in den 220 nunmehr be- = 
kannten Handschriften einfach zu ertrinken, so dass als Ausweg ein Not- on 
Mittelhochdeutsch geboten war. Aber auch Fr. Maurer betrachtet es als side; 


das Ziel seiner Neuausgabe der Erlésung (Leipzig 1934), damit weniger wick, 
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Material fiir eine sprachliche Untersuchung zu liefern, sondern den lesbaren 
Text eines literarischen Denkmals. ‘Ich bemiihte mich,” schreibt er, 
den Text in einer sprachlichen Gestalt zu bieten, die dem Original még- 
lichst nahe kommt.” Als Mittel zur Bestimmung der Sprachform eines 
Gedichts bezeichnet Maurer 1. den Reim, 2. die Schreibung simtlicher 
Handschriften, 3. die Urkundensprache der engeren Heimat des Gedichts 
um die Zeit seiner Entstehung (also im Fall der Erlésung: des Mainzer 
Raums um 1300), 4. die heutige Mundart. Wieviel oder wie wenig Gewicht 
man den einzelnen Punkten gibt, hingt natiirlich vom poetischen Rang des 
Textes ab, so dass bei Gottfried, Konrad oder Wirnt Urkundensprache und 
Mundart kaum, beim Teichner oder Suchenwirt schwer ins Gewicht fallen. 

Die Resignation der Textkritiker hat heute keine grundsitzlichen 
Griinde mehr, sondern ist eher veranlasst durch das Fehlen eines neuen 
‘Weinhold’ und eines brauchbaren Wé6rterbuchs. Es ist ja nun bald hundert 
Jahre her, seit Miiller, dann Zarncke den mittelhochdeutschen Wort- 
schatz gesammelt haben, seitdem ist allein in den vierzig Banden der 
Deutschen Texte des Mittelalters ein immenses Material aufgespeichert. 
Kienast und Pretzel hatten uns dieses Wérterbuch in Aussicht gestellt, aber 
es steht zu fiirchten, dass stirkere Michte die Einlésung dieses Versprechens 
verhindern oder doch lange hinausschieben. 

Inzwischen ist das gesamte Stoffgebiet der eigentlich héfischen Zeit 
etwas aus dem Gesichtskreis der Forschung getreten, die sich der Mystik 
und dem ‘biirgerlichen’ Mittelalter zugewandt hat. Eine Untersuchung wie 
die von E. Scheunemann, ‘Mai und Beaflor’ und des Hans von Biihel ‘Kénigs- 
tochter von Frankreich.’ Eine vergleichende Untersuchung zur Darstellung im 
hohen und spaten Mittelalter (Breslau, 1934) ist charakteristisch. Die 
Frage, wie zwei Epochen ein en Stoff behandeln, wirft ein Licht auf die 
isthetischen Bediirfnisse und die moralische Werte-Skala dieser Zeitab- 
schnitte. So wie Fr. Neumann im Abheben der Schichten der Ethik im 
Nibelungenlied vorbildlich gezeigt hat, wie man ein ‘barbarisches Sujet’ 
héfisch gemacht hat, so wird sich uns der Begriff des biirgerlichen Mittel- 
alters mit Details fiillen, wenn wir nur erst untersuchen, wie es die aufge- 
griffenen héfischen Stoffe umbildet.™ 

Diese Umbildung geschieht im rein Sprachlichen darin, dass der Mund- 
art immer breiterer Raum gegénnt wird. Der Ritter, beweglich, freiziigig, 
an vielen Minnehéfen ein gern gesehener Gast, trug seine Sprache, d.h. 
den ritterlichen Dialekt, iiberall hin, aber der Biirger ist gebunden. Seine 
Welt ist am Stadttor zu Ende. Biirgerliches Mittelalter bedeutet sprach- 
geschichtlich erst einmal den Verlust der Hoch-Sprache, den Untergang 


‘8 In seinem schénen Aufsatz ‘Die biirgerliche Dichtung des Spatmittelalters’ Zs.f.d.Ph. 
53 (1928), 1-24, betont Stammler etwas zu ausschliesslich das scholastisch-kirchliche Funda- 
ment der jungen Literatur. Nach ihm liegen “die Wurzeln des sog. biirgerlichen Geistes in 
ritterlichen Formen und in christlichen Tugenden. . . . Die scholastische Tugendlehre liefert 
dem wirtschaftlich und politisch erstarkenden Biirgertum die moralischen Grundlagen, auf 
denen es sich eine eigne Weltanschauung, gegeniiber der héfisch-ritterlichen, stindisch-ge- 
bundenen, errichten konnte. Die ethische und geistige Struktur des mittelalterlichen Biirger- 
tums ist zu begreifen als eine Auseinandersetzung zwischen Christentum und Erwerbsgesin- 
nung.’’ Dabei scheint mir das Epikurische, das sich in der Literatur des Zeitraums so ausser- 
ordentlich grell spiegelt, nicht gentigend beriicksichtigt, wobei auf Luthers wieder und wieder 
geiusserte Uberzeugung verwiesen sei, dass ohne sein Dazwischentreten die Welt epikurisch 
geworden wire. Hierzu sei besonders verwiesen auf A. E. Bergers seri peg te den Grund- 
siigen evangelischer Lebensformung. (Reihe ‘Reformation’ Bd. 1 der Deutschen Literatur in Ent- 
wicklungsreihen. Leipzig, 1930), 5-39. 
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des Literatur-Jargons der herrschenden Klasse. Wie aus dem daraus fol- hin 
genden Vacuum eine neue Hochsprache wird, wie die neuhochdeutsche ger 
Schriftsprache entsteht und an Boden gewinnt, steht im Mittelpunkt einer Ko 
regen Erérterung, deren Ergebnis nunmehr abzusehen ist. kar 
Fiir Burdach ist bekanntlich der Prager Musenhof Karls IV. mit Uni- Cri 
versitit, Rienzo, Petrarca, Kanzler Johann von Neumarkt und der Weiten- der 
wirkung der Kanzlei die Wiege des Neuhochdeutschen, wogegen Frings, Orc 
Zs.f.d.Geisteswiss. 1 (1938), 195 einwendet: ‘“‘Wollte man daran festhalten, Vol 
dass die Entscheidung fiir eine Gemeinsprache aus der Kanzlei Karls IV. stu 
und aus der diinnen Héhenluft des Prager Humanismus gekommen sei, : 
man kénnte genau so gut sagen, die deutsche Schrift- und Hochsprache sei hie 
auf einem Stern geboren.” Er fragt: ‘‘Wo liegen denn in Deutschland die nic! 
wesentlichen Stiicke des Neuhochdeutschen in der Mundart nebeneinan- = 
der?” Wo sagt man zwar obd. ich und nicht md. ik, aber doch md. euch Alt 
und nicht westobd. iuch oder bayr. enk; wo aber wieder bayr. haus und mu 
nicht alem. Ads, und wo gém und nicht gén? Die Antwort auf diese sisc 
methodologisch treffende Frage ist: in der Pfaffengasse—von Mainz iiber p= 
Wiirzburg nach Bamberg—, im Mainfrinkischen, ‘aus dem schon im ins 
12. Jahrhundert Kolonisten in die Mark Meissen eingestrémt seien. Und als 
dann das Haus Wettin an Macht gewann, als Leipzig das Erbe Niirnbergs um 
antrat, wurde dieses Kolonialfrinkisch > Neuhochdeutsch. Wartburg hat um 
einmal Franzésisch bezeichnet als ‘Latein im Munde von Franken’; Lut 
haben die Franken der deutschen Sprache einen ahnlichen Dienst erwiesen? . 
—Nach Frings a.a.o. 208 ist Neuhochdeutsch “‘das neue Deutsch im Munde Tost 
der Ostsiedler vorgeformt und wurde gesprochen, lange bevor es seit dem : 
13. Jahrhundert in die Schreibstube einzog. Es ist ein Gewiichs des neu- wis 
deutschen Volksbodens, eine Schépfung des Volks, nicht des Papiers und Ein 
des Humanismus.”’ owe 
Hier sieht man einen deutlichen Reflex der politischen Zustiinde im Ger 
Deutschland der dreissiger Jahre. Wie Naumann den Protestantismus als 
‘Mystik der Unterklassen’ bezeichnete und damit der ‘Volks’regierung nee 
empfahl, wie Fr. Knorr im Jwein das Problem des Einzelnen in der Gemein- Nii 
schaft behandelt und zu Gunsten der Gemeinschaft geliést sah, wie der Vie 
Meistergesang als die endliche Eindeutschung des fremdstimmigen me! 
Minnesangs hochgelobt wurde, wie dem Satz des unbeirrbaren C. v. Kraus: ting 
“Was bei Walther fiir volkstiimlich gehalten wurde, ist in Wirklichkeit kais 
mittellateinisch’’* betretenes Schweigen folgte, so muss nun die neue Hoch- Ele 
sprache eine Schépfung des Volkes, ein Gewiichs der heimischen Scholle tir! 
sein, wobei dann doch gefragt werden soll, wo denn eigentlich das ‘Volk’ abe 
neuhochdeutsch spricht. Natiirlich kann eine diinne Hofluft eine Hoch- Voc 
sprache entwickeln. Die Sprachkultur des 17. Jahrhunderts wire undenk- deu 
bar ohne die Fiirstenhéfe; der Musenhof in Weimar t a t, was dem Musen- hab 
hof in Prag abgesprochen wird; die Florentiner Akademie schuf und iiber- auc 
wachte die italienische Schriftsprache. Frings selbst bemerkt einmal, dass pro 
die Hochsprache der Hanse den Sieg des Siiddeutschen im Kiistenland ver- - 
OF 
138 C. v. Kraus, Walther von der Vogelweide. Untersuchungen. Berlin, 1935, 134 Anm. 1; Erz 
vorher schon ahnlich S. 130. 
™ Doch sei ausdriicklich bestatigt, dass sich die deutschen Germanisten frei geha]ten haben 
von absurden Beflissenheiten wie der von Hans Wahl, wenn er die nicht abzustreitende Na- aster 
poleon-Verehrung Goethes damit entschuldigt, der Korse sei ja “blond und blaudugig, also Hib 
wohl kaum ohne nordisches Blut’ gewesen, so dass Goethe eben das Nordische in Napoleon 323- 


bewundert habe. Vgl. Goethe. Vierteljahrsschrift, 1 (1936), 233. 
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hindert habe; wir sagen ja fiir mhd. éhaft nicht eft, sondern echt und statt 
geruft—Geriicht. Aber was ist denn die Hanse? Ist die diinne Luft der 
Kontore in Liibeck und der Biiros in Danzig nahrhafter als die der Kaiser- 
kanzlei in Prag? Die beriihmte Propheteniibersetzung des Minoriten Claus 
Cranc, die um 1350 in Kénigsberg oder Thorn nach Wortwahl und Satzbau 
dem Neuhochdeutschen Luthers durchaus nahe steht, ist im Auftrag des 
Ordensmarschalls Siegfried von Tahenvelt und nicht als Schépfung des 
Volkes entstanden. Cranc hat sein erstaunliches Deutsch in einer Schreib- 
stube geformt. 

Ob in der Pfaffengasse vorgeformt oder nicht, so wie Neuhochdeutsch 
hier oder fiinfzig Jahre spater im Ackermann aus Béhmen erscheint, ist es 
nicht ein Gewichs aus volksdeutschem Blut und Boden, sondern eine Bliite 
aus Hofkultur und gediegener Schulung, die sich an der Rhetorik der 
Alten tibte. Fiir den Ackermann zumal wird immer die lateinische Wid- 
mung’® das beste Beweisstiick bleiben, die ja zeigt, dass wir ein foren- 
sisches Paradestiick, ein—wie Hiibner a.a.o. es nennt—‘rhetorisches Ex- 
periment’ vor uns haben, aus deutschen und lateinischen Stoffen, die bis 
ins Einzelne nachweisbar sind, kunstreich zusammengeflochten. 

Man kann dariiber rasonnieren, wie diese friihneuhochdeutsche Knospe 
um 1350 entstanden ist, so viel aber liasst sich mit Sicherheit sagen, dass 
um 1420 das “saftige Gewichs aus Volksboden” erstickte—mangels diinner 
Luft eines machtvollen Hofes. 

Bis hundert Jahre spater der Volksmann Luther kam und den Dorn- 
réschenschlummer des Friihneuhochdeutschen beendete. 

Wenn auch ein Satz wie dieser letzte von niemandem mehr geglaubt 
wird, so viel scheint doch annehmbar, dass erst die Luther-Bibel durch ihr 
Eindringen in buchstablich Hunderttausende von deutschen Familien der 
zwar schon vorhandenen, aber von keinem breiten Publikum getragenen 
Gemeinsprache zum Siege verholfen hat. 

Aber schon etwa 1461 druckt Mentel in Strassburg eine Bibel nach einer 
nordbayrischen Vorlage; was ja heisst, dass man in Strassburg gegen z.B.- 
Niirnberger Eigentiimlichkeiten nicht so iibermissig empfindlich war. Drei 
Viertel aller Wérter dieser ersten deutschen Druckbibel sind schon Ge- 
meindeutsch. Oder: Ein Drucker Albert Kunne aus Duderstadt bei Gét- 
tingen druckt seit 1475 in Trient in Tirol; im Allgemeinen folgt er der 
kaiserlichen Kanzlei, die um diese Zeit bayrische und mitteldeutsche 
Elemente mischt, seine rein mitteldeutschen Monophthonge wurden na- 
tiirlich in Nordtirol und bis zur Donau hinab nie gesprochen. Es scheint 
aber niemand daran Anstoss genommen zu haben. Conrad Zeningers 
Vocabularius theutonicus (Niirnberg 1482) enthalt eine Menge mittel- 
deutschen Wortguts, und fiir den Schweizer Lexikographen Dasypodius 
habe ich kiirzlich das Gleiche festgestellt. In diesen Zusammenhang gehért 
auch ein Ereignis, das wieder in der diinnen Luft spielt, die fiir ein K u n s t- 
produkt wie die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache eben die gegebene ist: 
Der dritte Sohn des Kurfiirsten Ernst von Sachsen, 1467 zu Meissen ge- 
boren, wird 1479 Mainzer Domherr, 1482 Kurfiirst von Mainz und damit 
Erzkanzler des Heiligen Rémischen Reiches. 1480 folgt ihm der Chef der 


‘°K. J. Heilig, ‘Die lateinische Widmung des Ackermann aus Béhmen.’ Mitteilungen d. 
dsterr. Inst. f. Geschichtsforsch. 47 (1933), 414 ff. Und dazu die glinzenden Ausfiihrungen A. 
Hiibners, ‘Das Deutsche im Ackermann aus Béhmen.’ SB. d. preuss. Akad. Jahrgang 1935, 
323-326 u. 345-347 u.6. 
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sichsischen Hofkanzlei, Otto Spigel, mit einem Stab von Unterbeamten 
an den Rhein. Ab 1480 finden wir prompt die neuen ost-deutschen Diph- 
thonge in Mainz."* So, auf diesem Wege bahnt sich die Einigung des Hoch- 
deutschen an. 

Kein Zweifel, dass Luther ihr machtig Vorschub leistet. Doch liegt sein 
eigentliches Verdienst fiir die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache wo anders. 
Man weiss, dass sieben siiddeutsche Drucker ihren Nachdrucken des Luther- 
ischen Neuen Testaments Vokabulare anfiigen, die ihren Lesern die im 
Siiddeutschen unverstindlichen Wé6rter Luthers erliutern. Am bekann- 
testen ist die Liste mit fast 200. Wértern von Petri in Basel (1523). Eine 
Untersuchung dieser Wérter hat gezeigt, dass nahezu ein Viertel von ihnen 
auch oberdeutsch bekannt und in Siiddeutschland schon vor Luther belegt 
sind.'7 Es miissen andere Griinde als nur wortgeographische gewesen 
sein, die Petri und andere Nachdrucker bei der Anlage des Glossars geleitet 
haben. Es scheint mir, dass der soziale Rang einzelner Worter so niedrig war, 
dass sie den Nachdruckern in einer Bibel unangebracht schienen. Luther, 
um eine Laienkirche bemiiht, hat ja ausdriicklich anstelle der Hof- und 
Palastausdriicke das gewéhnliche Umgangs- und Alltags-Deutsch in seine 
Bibel eingefiihrt. Dieses Deutsch ist, wie wir aus Emsers und anderer 
Einspruch wissen, manchen Lesern anstéssig. Die soziale Stufe einiger 
Luther-Worter ist so niedrig, dass sie glossiert werden, als sei ihr Rang im 
Mitteldeutschen héher als im Oberdeutschen. Indem Petri diese ‘schlechten’ 
Worter aufnimmt, suggeriert er, dass sie so schlimm nur im Alemannischen 
sind.'* In Wahrheit sind sie weniger regional als sozial anstéssig. Wie soll 
man erkliren, dass Emser in einer Streitschrift gegen Luther schon 1521 
fiir Matth. 12, 34 die priichtige Wendung gebraucht: ‘Wes das Herz voll ist, 
geht der Mund iiber;’ aber im Neuen Testament Deutsch (1527) folgt er nicht 


16 Eine Geschichte der Diskussion iiber die Entstehung der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache gibt Jellinek im Amzeiger, 54 (1935), 25-38 aus Anlass von A. Bernts Entstehung 
unserer Schriftsprache. Berlin 1934. Seitdem Neues vor allem bei W. Henzen, Schriftsprache 
und Mundart. Ziirich 1938. Im Einzelnen vgl. zur Sprache der Mentel-Bibel: E. Géssel, Der 
Wortschatz der Ersten dt. Bibel. Giessen 1933; zur Druckersprache Albert Kunnes: Jutz, 
‘Zur Sprache in den Altesten Deutschen Drucken Tirols.’ Beitrdge, 59 (1935), 414 ff., be- 
sonders 451; zu Zeningers Wérterbuch: K. v. Bahder, Zur Wortwahl in der friihneuhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache. Heidelberg 1925, 17 Anm.; zu Dasypodius: Schirokauer, ‘Das Werden 
der Gemeinsprache im Wérterbuch des Dasypodius.’ Germ. Rev., xvm1 (1943), 286-303; 
zur Kanzlei Otto Spigels: Demeter, ‘Studien z. Kurmainzer Kanzleisprache.’ Archiv f. hess. 
Geschichte. 1917; auch L. E. Schmitt, Die dt. Urkundensprachei.d. Kanzlei Karls IV. Halle, 
1936 mit einer wichtigen Besprechung von Jellinek Amnszeiger, 55 (1936), 168-172.—K. Wag- 
ners Geschichte d.nhd. Diphthongierung. Halle 1927, sei erwaihnt, weil sie in der Selected 
Bibliography, die O. Springer beim MLA-Treffen 1944 zu seinem Vortrag “Standard New High 
German and the Problem of Colonial Speech’’ verteilt hat, ausgelassen ist. Ich habe die Bibli- 
ographie mit Nutzen fiir diese Arbeit verwendet. Auf sie sei statt weiterer Titel verwiesen. 

So wird z.B. Luthers empiren durch die Wérter erheben, streusen erliutert. Aber 
wenig spater findet sich zu Luthers erregen die Glosse entporen, auffrtiir machen. 

‘8 Im vorhin zitierten Fall von em poren ist die Erklarung eine andere. Die Ziiricher Bibel, 
die Luthers empéren sonst immer durch erkeben ersetzt, behilt das Lutherwort bei nur in 
A pGesch. 4.25. Aber Emser, der das Wort em péren niemals vermeidet, schreibt grade an dieser 
Stelle rumorn. Das ist immerhin ein Zeichen, dass die bestimmte Stelle ein besonderes Wort 
verlangt. Die Stelle lautet: ‘Warum empiren sich die Heiden wnd die Vilker schlagen uniitse 
ding vor.’ Empiren und vorschlagen sind doch auf sehr verschiedenem Niveau. Em péren ist 
sicherlich ein zu schweres Wort fiir den Zustand der Unruhe, der mit dem Wort rumorn 
gliicklich genug wiedergegeben ist. Aber fiir die Ziiricher Bibel war empdren ein neues, noch 
nicht mit schwerem oder leichtem Gewicht eindeutig beladenes Wort und wurde akzeptiert 
als Synonym fiir vorschlagen. Denn wo die synonyme Bedeutung unméglich gemacht ist, wird 
es sofort beseitigt wie z.B. in Psalm 2 (den ApGesch., 4.25 zitiert!), wo die Zéiricher Bibel 
schreibt: ‘Warum aufrithren die Volker... .’ 
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seiner Quelle Luther, der sich in diesem Fall véllig an Emser hilt, sondern 
bleibt beim ungelenken: Aus der Fiille des Herzen redet der Mund.* In der 
Heiligen Schrift spricht man eben ein Hohes, kein Gemeines Deutsch. 

Zum Begriff einer Hochsprache gehérte von je eine Auswahl der még- 
lichen Wéorter unter dem Gesichtspunkt der mittleren Tonlage; em- 
phatische Wérter stehen unter Bann, die extremsten Ausdriicke sind ver- 
pont. Der Luther des September-Testaments wahlt aber immer den starksten, 
radikalsten Ausdruck: Der Mund redet nicht, er geht iiber; der Stachel im 
Fleisch wird ein Pfahl; unsinnig verschiarft sich zu rasend; verderben, er- 
liegen erscheint als verschmachten; ein Loch oder Grube wird iibertrieben zu 
Kluft; zerbrechen wird ins Akustische gesteigert: zerschellen; begehren er- 
scheint als Intensivum: flehen; die Mehrer des Heils, wie die deutschen 
Bibeln nach 1475 drucken, die Stifter des Heils in der Fassung Emsers, 
erscheinen bei Luther als Herzége der Seligkeit, was alles nicht etwa falsch 
ist, sondern Sperrdruck statt des gewéhnlichen, mit der Faust statt mit 
der Feder geschrieben. Wenn statt der griechischen Komparative die 
Ubersetzung Superlative setzt, so kann meiner Meinung nach die Text- 
kritik dabei nichts gewinnen, da im Ganzen Luthers Sprache superlativisch 
ist. Dass die extremen Bezeichnungen fiir eine Sache niemals auch die 
feinsten und vornehmsten sind, liegt in der Natur des Vornehmen, das eine 
mittlere Temperatur bevorzugt. 

Joh. 20.5 wird erzahlt, wie die Jiinger zum Heiligen Grab eilen, um es 
leer zu finden. Luthers ‘und kam am ersten zum grabe, kucket hinein und sieht 
die Leinen gelegt? muss den Zeitgenossen peinlichst aufgestossen sein, da 
kucken ein mundartliches Synonym fiir westd. sehen, ostobd. schauen, 
alem. lugen ist. Warum aber peinlich, wenn Luthers Dialektwort auf der 
gleichen Ebene liegt wie andere Dialektwérter—lugen, schauen, sehen—? 
Weil der Dialekt, aus dem es genommen ist, als biurisch gilt. Ostmittel- 
deutsch ist noch immer die Mundart der Kolonisten und Pioniere; es ver- 
halt sich zu den ‘feinen’ Mundarten Siidwest-Deutschlands etwa wie Ox- 
ford-Englisch zu Amerikanisch. Von Maria zu sagen: ‘kucket sie in das Grab 
und siehet zween Engel’ kommt einer Beleidigung der Himmelsk6nigin gleich. 
So kiindigt hier Emser seinem Gewahrsmann die Gefolgschaft und schreibt: 
‘biickt sie sich in die Grube nieder und sieht zween Engel; und die Ziiricher 
Bibel, im Besitz des feinen, literarischen Dialekts, folgt Luther auf ihre 
Weise: ‘Lueget hinyn und sieht die Leinwaat gelegt.’ 

In einem Aufsatz der Luther-Vierteljahrsschrift 1928, 48 ff. hat J. Hempel 
darauf hingewiesen, dass vielleicht das ziemlich vulgire Griechisch der 
Apostel, einfacher Leute aus dem Volke, Luthern ein recht vulgires Deutsch 
fiir die Wiedergabe nahegelegt habe. Der Gedanke hat manches fiir sich. 
Tatsichlich ist das Deutsch der Evangelien identisch mit dem der Mittel- 
schichten des 16. Jahrhunderts. Und ebenso wahr ist es, dass Luther fiir 
andere Partien (besonders des Alten Testaments) eine kostbare und ge- 
pflegte Sprache, geschult an Minnesang, Mystik und scholastischer Dia- 


1* Anfang Juli 1521 hatte Luther Emsers Kampfschrift gegen ihn in der Hand und las da- 
rin den Passus: “dann wie Christus und das gemeyn sprichwort sagt, was das hertz vol ist, gehetder 
mund vber, ex cordis enim abundantia os loquitur, Mathei Xii.” In der Kirchenpostille, die ihn 
seit dem 10. Juni beschaftigte, schreibt Luther “Auss ubirfluss des hertzen redet der mund. 
Item das deutsch sprichwort: Wess das hertz vol ist, des geht der mund ubir.” Luther gibt also 
beide Versionen, die traditionelle der alten Bibeln und die sprichwGrtliche, wie er sie in Emsers 
Quadru plica er gelesen haben muss. In der Septemberbibel gibt es kein Schwanken mehr, 
das gemeine Sprichwort, fiir Emser wohl in einer Kampfschrift, aber nicht in der Bibel még- 
lich, tritt an die Stelle des schwerfilligen Bibeldeutsch. 
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lektik, verwendet. Dadurch dass das zuerst erschienene Neue Testament 
der popularste Teil der ganzen Bibeliibersetzung wird, wird es fiir die Ge- 
stalt des Neuhochdeutschen am wichtigsten. Obgleich Luther in spiteren 
Drucken immer mehr mildert und einer kiihleren Mitte zustrebt, soll doch 
die Bibel in allen ihren Teilen keine Fiirsten-Bibel mehr sein, sondern eine 
Volks-Bibel. Durch Luthers Bibel dringt die Strasse in die Stubenluft 
des Neuhochdeutschen der Kanzleien. 

Newald”® hat wieder daran erinnert, dass in der Sprachgeschichte immer 
mehrere Sprachschichten neben einander her laufen: Mundart, Umgangs- 
sprache und Hochsprache. Neuhochdeutsch ist zu einem wesentlichen 
Grade der Aufstieg der Umgangssprache, ja der Mundart, in die Literatur, 
was bei niemandem besser zu beobachten ist als bei Luther.” 

Doch war bei seinem Tode Neuhochdeutsch noch immer keine Ein- 
heitssprache, es gab drei neuhochdeutsche Literaturdialekte, und wie seine 
Bibel selbst hundert Jahre nach seinem Tode aussah, hat V. Moser, Bei- 
triige 47 (1923), beschrieben. Die Einigung wird dem 17. Jahrhundert ver- 
dankt, als im Munde der Gegenreformation, katholischer Eiferer, schle- 
sischer Mystiker, ostdeutscher Weltminner die gleiche ostmitteldeutsche 
Sprache noch einmal, ein drittes Mal, Literaturdeutsch wurde. 

Wenn ohne vdlligen Bruch mit der Tradition, ohne die schlimmen Ver- 
luste, die diesmal ja auch das Luther-Schrifttum mit umfasst hitten, die 
neue literarische Bewegung genau da ansetzen konnte, wo die alte mit 
Luthers Ende aufhérte, so dass Luther als der Vater des Neuhochdeutschen 
erscheint, wenn nicht nur die Arbeit des 16. sondern auch die des 14. 
Jahrhunderts nicht vertan war, so wegen des seltenen Gliicksfalles in der 
deutschen Geistesgeschichte, dass noch einmal, ein drittes Mal, der mittel- 
deutsche Osten im Barock die sprachliche Fiihrung ergriff. 

Unter den grossen Aufgaben, die der deutschen Philologie noch bleiben, 
ist die der Klirung der Genesis der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache eine, 
an der auch ausserhalb Deutschlands ergebnisreich gearbeitet werden kann. 
Wie béhmischer und niederrheinischer Friihhumanismus zusammenklingen 
und sich gegenseitig abstimmen, wie weit z.B. das Eindringen ostmittel- 
deutscher Literatur im alemanischen Westen nach 1400 gemeindeutsche 
Ansatze geférdert hat, kann nur Archivarbeit an Ort und Stelle aufkliren. 
Die zweite Phase im Werden des Neuhochdeutschen dagegen, die der Re- 
formation, und noch mehr die dritte des Barock, kénnte eine vornehme 


*° “Probleme der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache’ Zs.f.d.Bildung, vn (1932), 177-185. 

*t An Einzeluntersuchungen, so viel kiirzlich von Virgil Moser und Bebermeyer getan ist, 
fehlt es noch immer. So hat man ein Bild davon, wie weit Luthers siiddeutsche Nachdrucker 
seinen Wortstand tibernommen bzw. ersetzt haben; auch ist hinreichend dargestellt, wie 
Luther selbst bei wachsender Verantwortlichkeit seine radikale Wortwahl im September- 
Testament einer mildernden Revision unterzieht. Kein Zweifel, dass er sich in den Evangelien 
spaiter dem Text der alten Kirche wieder nahert. Aber es fehlt ginzlich an Untersuchungen 
wie der, wie weit Emser den Wortschatz Luthers wirklich annimmt, und wie denn dann Emsers 
west- und siiddeutsche Nachdrucker mit dem von der alten Kirche approbierten Text (der viel 
mitteldeutsches Wortgut enthielt) verfahren.—-Eine andere Frage, wie weit denn die Bibel- 
revision von 1530 im Einzelnen von Emsers oft treffender Kritik bzw. von den Formulierungen 
Emsers beeinflusst worden ist, wie weit also Luther in seinen Varianten von 1530 auf Emser 
fusst, ist noch nicht einmal gestellt, geschweige gelést.—Auch ist noch nicht geniigend klarge- 
stellt, dass merkwiirdigerweise nahezu alle Nachiibersetzungen—sowohl die der Ziiricher als 
die Emsers und Dietenbergers—auf Luthers Septemberbibel fussen. Frage wire also, wie weit 
werden die Revisionen Luthers beachtet und dringen auf dem Wege iiber die Bibel-Piraten 
in die katholischen Bibeln. . 
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Aufgabe der Philologie hier sein.” Ein verheissungsvoller Schritt ist damit 
getan, dass ein Unikum dieser Periode, Die Chronik der Hutterischen Briider, 
mit Hilfe der Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1944) im diplomatischen 
Abdruck erschienen ist. Die Ausgabe durch Zieglschmid wird den Philo- 
logen, vor allem den Sprachforscher, nicht in allen Punkten voll befriedigen. 
Es fiihrt zu nichts, die Sprache der Chronik als Friihneuhochdeutsch abzu- 
stempeln. Sie ist die einer fanatischen Sekte, eines religiésen “‘Standes,” 
der die Zu- und Ausgiinge zu andern deutschen Sprachgruppen nahezu luft- 
dicht abschliesst, so dass das Vokabular der Chronik durch viele Menschen- 
alter und Zungen hindurch starr dasselbe bleibt. Der Mutterboden dieser 
Sprache aber ist die Ziiricher Bibel! Wir begegnen hier der sprachgeschicht- 
lich interessanten Tatsache, dass Chronisten verschiedener Herkunft aus 
religidsen Griinden nicht ihre, sondern der Gemeinde Sprache zu sprechen 
versuchen, obwohl die Mundart immer durchschligt. Da der Hauptver- 
fasser des altesten Teils der Chronik ein Schlesier ist, wire das genauer zu 
untersuchende Phinomen: Alemannisch im Munde eines Ostmitteldeut- 
schen unter dem Druck religiédser Besessenheit. 

Die hier umschriebene Aufgabe ist mit dem unzureichenden und fehler- 
haften Vokabular, das der Herausgeber geliefert hat, nicht zu lésen. Freilich 
kennen wir den friihneuhochdeutschen Wortschatz nur unvollkommen. 
Gétzes Friihneuhochdeutsches Glossar (Bonn 1912, 1920) liefert keine Be- 
lege, Triibners Deutsches W érterbuch—bei Kriegsausbruch nur halb beendet 
—behandelt religiése Texte etwas stiefmiitterlich, und das Deutsche 
Worterbuch wird erst in den spiteren Banden, seit Rudolf Hildebrand die 
Leitung iibernahm, ergiebiger. Es kénnte den Ruhm der deutschen Philo- 
logie hier ausmachen, an die Sammlung des friihneuhochdeutschen Wort- 
schatzes—selbst das Luther-Wérterbuch ist ja beim Buchstaben H stecken 
geblieben—alle Kraft zu setzen. 

So lange das nicht getan ist, sind unsere Anschauungen iiber Sprache 
und Literatur des 15., 16., 17. Jahrhunderts auf Sand gebaut. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


* In der Zs.f.Deutschkunde 1929 stehen nebeneinander einige der wichtigsten Sprach- 
untersuchungen der in Frage stehenden Epoche: G. Bebermeyer, ‘Vom Wesen der friihneu- 
hochdeutschen Sprache’; H. Sperber, ‘Die Sprache der Barockzeit’; derselbe, ‘Die Sprache 
der Aufklarung.’"—Den Anschluss nach hinten gibt ein grossartiger Aufsatz von Ehrismann, 
‘Die Sprache der Kirche und des Rittertums im Mittelalter.’ 








LATE RENAISSANCE, BAROQUE OR COUNTER- 
REFORMATION? 


I 


SCHOLARS OUTSIDE OF GERMANY have found it hard to accept the 
term “‘Baroque’”’ for the literature between 1550 and 1650; instead, they have 
preferred to use the term “‘Late Renaissance” and thus to extend the valid- 
ity of that word “Renaissance” over many dissimilar centuries and currents 
extending from Petrarch to Milton. It is the purpose of this article to 
underscore the immense differences that exist between the real Renaissance 
and that so-called ‘“‘Late Renaissance,’”’ and to propose that in lieu of that 
very misleading and inaccurate term the considerably less unsatisfactory 
words “Baroque” (if we emphasize form) or “‘Counter-Reformation”’ (if 
we emphasize thought) should be used. By thus underlining the very real 
differences between the early sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
I do not mean to deny knowledge of the continuous evolution of human 
thought and productivity, nor do I wish to belittle the very real contribu- 
tions the Baroque Age made to the scientific renaissance in Europe; I 
merely wish to contrast the two ages sufficiently strongly in order to make it 
clear that the same word—Early Renaissance and Late Renaissance, re- 
spectively—should not obtain for both of them, because they are utterly 
different in their mentality. 

Particularly the specialists in English literature very frequently persist 
in ending their Renaissance with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or in asserting 
that the Metaphysical Poets have no exact parallel on the European Con- 
tinent. Against this belief I should like to present the Baroque Age as a 
definite reality, whose phenomena are apparent in all countries of Western 
Europe, in Spain, Germany, or France as well as in England. The term 
“Late Renaissance”’ is positively inaccurate and misleading for that period; 
nor does it seem possible to substitute the rather colorless denomination 
“The Seventeenth Century” for it, because the year 1660 both in France 
and in England splits up that century into two utterly different parts. It 
is rare that literary historians should be at a loss in their effort to find a 
proper name for a certain literary period. Yet we cannot dismiss this ques- 
tion too lightly, and since we all know what the thing is, there is no reason 
why we should not find a good name for it, borrowing it from political and 
religious history—Counter-Reformation—if the term suggested by and 
borrowed from the Fine Arts—Baroque—does not suit us. Both terms 
are avowedly unsatisfactory; yet they are far superior to “Late Renais- 
sance.”” In many respects the word ‘‘Baroque” resembles the word ‘‘Ro- 
manticism”: it can serve as a useful general label, though it covers a 
multitude of aspects and is capable of an imposing number of definitions. 

Theologians and historians are perfectly right when they, in their very 
terms Reformation and Counter-Reformation, indicate that the two periods 
are quite hostile towards each other, as different from one another as day 
and night. Literary historians should follow them and possibly create the 
word “‘Counter-Renaissance,” for the events after 1550 were a counter- 
revolution indeed. It was a period when ecclesiastical and worldly rulers 
alike tried to undo the spirit of personal, intellectual, and religious freedom 
that had dawned over Europe and when poets no less than liberal leaders 
(Egmont), religious thinkers (Bruno), and bold scientists (Galileo) had to 
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bear the brunt of an increasingly cruel intolerance. It was a last attempt 
by the powers that be to undo the Renaissance and the Reformation and 
to restore the impressive and oppressive greatness and unity which had 
been the Middle Ages. 


II 


A FEW FACTS and dates will make my point clear; they will explain that 
somewhere in the sixteenth century—at different times in different nations 
—a great divide was indeed reached. In referring to aspects of individual na- 
tional literatures, I shall have to apologize to the specialists among readers 
who may find some remarks rather elementary; the value and the novelty 
of this brief outline (if any) lie in the fact that we shall notice that the same 
mental and literary phenomena can be traced in all the countries of Western 
Europe and that the baroque mentality is not merely a chimera. When 
exactly was the exuberant and universal spirit of the Renaissance broken 
and when did the orthodoxy and the bigotry of the Church (supported by 
the increasing absolutism of the monarchs) reassert themselves and en- 
deavor to bring man back under the yoke of supreme authority? 

Italy, the first to start the Renaissance, was also the first to witness the 
end of that proud period and to go down in subjection and humiliation—at 
a time indeed when other nations were still in the midst of their Renaissance 
effusiveness. Many dates can be suggested to designate the moment when 
the Italian day changed into night: 1525, the date of the battle of Pavia, not 
so important because it marked the end of the French aspirations on the 
peninsula, but deeply significant because from that year on the power of 
Spanish troops and Spanish intolerance was supreme in Italy for almost 
200 years; or 1527, the date of the Sack of Rome by the German-Spanish 
troops of Charles V, a misdeed which in many ways symbolizes how the 
invasions of foreign barbarians into the “‘giardino dell’ Europa” put an end 
to the greatness that had been the Italian Renaissance; or 1530, the date 
of the fall of Florence, marking the end of the last Italian city republic, and 
its renewed subjection to the increasing absolutism of the Medicis. Reli- 
gious rather than political events marking the end of the Italian Renais- 
sance all occur a few years later and are utterly alien to the preceding age 
of Lodovico Ariosto and Leonardo da Vinci: the introduction of the Spanish 
Inquisition, the founding of the order of the Jesuits, the beginning of the 
Church Council of Trent in which the Catholic Church made efficient plans 
for a counter-offensive against Protestantism, and, finally, the establish- 
ment of the Index librorum prohibitorum. The result of all this is well known: 
a complete Italian blackout, a period of 200 years which produced only 
three great names: Tasso, Bruno, and Galileo, before Vico and Alfieri 
in the eighteenth century picked up the threads again. 

If Italy was the leader in the European Renaissance, Spain surely was the 
literary leader during the Age of the Counter-Reformation—so very much 
so that the terms for her Golden Century and for the Counter-Reformation 
or Baroque Age are quite interchangeable. That Siglo de Oro is usually said 
to have lasted from 1547, the date of Cervantes’ birth, till 1635, the date of 
Lope’s death. Spanish Renaissance exuberance, though clearly manifest 
during Spain’s great age of transatlantic discoveries, had never turned so 
much against Church or King as in other countries; at Villalar in 1521 
Charles V had quickly asserted his royal superiority against rebellious com- 
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munities, and the few erasmistas like Juan de Valdés, Alfonso de Valdés, 
or Luis Vives who might have followed Erasmus of Rotterdam in a mod- 
erate criticism of Catholicism were the exception rather than the rule. The 
transition from the freedom of the Renaissance to the absolute submissive- 
ness of the Baroque was hence not so great in Spain as elsewhere. If we 
look for convenient dates in order to mark the change, we might choose 
1556, when the austere Philip II succeeded his father on the throne of 
Spain; or 1563, the end of the Church Council of Trent, when the necessary 
steps against Protestantism had been decided upon; or 1568, when Spain 
indicated through her fanatical zeal in the Netherlands that she marched 
at the head of the great Catholic host of the Counter-Reformation. 

For France the great divide was surely reached in 1572, the date of the 
St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. The 25 years before that date witnessed the 
peak of the French Renaissance, the Pléiade of Ronsard and du Bellay 
and, even earlier than that, the quite symbolical marriage of Henry II 
to Catherine of Medici, mother of the three succeeding French kings; but 
what followed after 1572 was religious hatred, a triangular civil war, and 
the powerful literature of du Bartas and d’Aubigné. 

It we look for an equally decisive turning point in English history and 
literature, when the tremendous vitality and optimism of the Renaissance 
gave. way to religious strife, to a new turmoil of souls and to ever stronger 
attempts to increase the absolutism of worldly princes and religious leaders 
alike, we might best choose the year 1603, the end of the Age of Elizabeth, 
when the ascension to the throne of the Stuarts inaugurated almost 90 
years of internal disorder.' 

As to Germany: it is a moot question whether the country that gave 
birth to the Reformation ever really experienced an aesthetic Renaissance 
in the Italo-French sense of that word; but whether it did or not, the year 
1618, the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, certainly marked the end of 
the era of bourgeois emancipation and of an earthy and good-natured joy 
of living, and the beginning of a new age of religious fanaticism and princely 
absolutism. 


Ill 


SPACE PERMITS ME to point to only two types of literature which character- 
ize the Age of the Counter-Reformation very well and about which I 
should like to say a few words in order to show how alien they are to the 
spirit of Lorenzo Valla’s or Castiglione’s Renaissance: the new upsurge of 
religious poetry (especially lyric poetry) and the martyr-plays. 

Baroque literature is, above all, characterized by the sudden and violent 
clash between the pagan sensualism of the Renaissance on the one hand, 
and the newly asserted spiritualism, asceticism, and fanaticism of the Age 
of the Counter-Reformation on the other hand. This resulted in tragic 
conflicts in the souls of men and an ugly, at times cacophonic, discrepancy 


1 There are German critics who insist that the Renaissance-Baroque cleavage runs 
through the very midst of Shakespeare’s literary activity, with the bulk of the comedies be- 
longing to the optimistic period before 1600 and the bulk of tragedies (Hamlet, Macbeth) 
belonging to the pessimistic, Baroque period after 1600. Cf. Max Deutschbein: “Shakespeare 
und die Renaissance” (Neuere Sprachen, 1916) and Shakespeare’s Macbeth als Drama des 
Barock (Leipzig, 1936); and Werner Weisbach: ‘“‘Eine Shakespeare-Reform aus dem Geiste 
des Barock”’ (Literarisches Echo, 1924). Against that viewpoint cf. especially: Eduard Eck- 
hardt: “Gehért Shakespeare zur Renaissance oder zum Barock?”’ (Festschrift Friedrich Kluge 
zum 70. Geburtstage, Tiibingen, 1926). 
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in the contents as well as in the style of their literature.? Only the Age of 
Classicism after 1660 could then at long last establish a synthesis between 
these two conflicting trends; but during the baroque period proper men 
were constantly torn between exalted spiritualism and crude sensualism, 
between Christ and Venus, between Heaven and Hell. Some poets remained 
altogether sensual, like Carew and Suckling in England, under whose pen 
the healthy paganism of the Renaissance was transformed into the elegant 
filth and obscenity typical of the Stuart court; other poets became com-’ 
pletely religious and spiritual, like Herbert and Milton,* men who were de- 
termined to stem the tide of ungodliness and to restore the power of religion 
on earth. 

Many, however—and they are the most interesting poets for our pur- 
pose—represented the dual aspects of the Baroque Age in their own persons 
and works. They were men never at peace with themselves, unable to estab- 
lish any harmony betwen the spirit and the flesh—like John Donne, who 
was sensual to the point of crudity, yet Dean of St. Paul’s—like Robert 
Herrick, who wrote some of the most gracefully epicurean Renaissance 
verses, yet was a clergyman by profession and duly composed a considerable 
number of religious poems against the sins and temptations of this world 
—or like Richard Crashaw, a Catholic strongly influenced by the Italian 
and Spanish baroque authors, whose ardent mysticism, as was so often the 
case, was permeated with a strong dose of eroticism. The same haplessly 
split personalities we see in other literatures: the rather unconvincing 
Oeuvres chrétiennes by Philippe Desportes contrast shrilly with the voluptu- 
ous tone of all the other poems by this belated French Petrarchist—and in 
Germany Das hohe Lied, as written by the Silesian Martin Opitz, pro- 
vides a typical example of the literature of that Janus-faced period in 
which glittering obscenities and fervent religious protestations were com- 
pletely and bombastically intermingled. Mario Praz was quite right when 
he pointed out that Maria Magdalena was the favorite heroine of these 
baroque authors, for she was a saint and a harlot, a pagan end a Christian, 
a Venus in sackcloth—the perfect symbol of the spirit of the Renaissance 
broken and fettered by the new age of the religious Counter-Renaissance.‘ 

Let it be emphasized, however, that not all men were torn by such con- 
flicts and that quite a few poets in that age of vigorous religious reassertion 
sang loftily and beautifully in tones unimpeded by the temptations and the 
sinfulness of men—for instance, the great Spanish mystics of the second 
half of the sixteenth century, poets like Luis de Leén or Santa Teresa, and, 
in the Germany of the early seventeenth century, during the Thirty Years’ 
War, powerful Protestant hymn-writers like Paul Gerhardt, Catholics 


* Cf. W. P. Friederich: Spiritualismus und Sensualismus in der englischen Barocklyrik. 
Vol. tvir of the “Wiener Beitrige zur englischen Philologie.”” Wien. 1932. 

* Though there is no doubt that the poet of Paradise Lost is one of the finest incarnations 
of the baroque mentality, it should be noted, too, that in matters of style he, the thoroughly 
trained scholar of ancient and modern literatures, is quite classical. Nor does the anti-royal 
rebelliousness of his Puritan faith agree with the usual submissiveness of the fawning baroque 
court-poets. 

_ ‘Mario Praz: Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra: John Donne—Richard Crashaw. 
Firenze, 1925, p. 147: “Nelle arti figurative come in letteratura, il motivo vien ripetuto in- 
estancabilmente: nella bella peccatrice, effigiata nel fiore della giovinezza, che si spoglia delle 
pompe mondane e, discinta e vestita di ruvidi panni, versa |’argenteo fiume delle sue lacrime 
sui piedi del Redentore, e li rasciuga con |’aureo fiume delle sue chiome, l’epoca doveva 
riconoscersi come in uno specchio ....A quell’ eta erotica la grande amorosa penitente— 
Venere in cilicio—indicava la via della redenzione, la possibilita della gloria eterna.” 
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like Friedrich von Spee, mystics like Angelus Silesius, whose impressive 
church-songs to this day fill the hymn-books of Germany, indeed even of 
England and America. Of course, it can be argued that Luther had already 
written church-hymns; but even a rapid comparison of the optimistic and 
vigorous “‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’ with the songs of Gerhardt indi- 
cates clearly that the Germany of the seventeenth century was pessimistic, 
fearful, and desperate in groping its way back to God. 

The impact of the newly-born religious fervor also destroyed the rela- 
tively peaceful and indifferent co-existence that had begun to prevail among 
the Christian and the pagan gods. In the great Portuguese national epic 
of Os Lusiadas it is quite touching to observe the blissful harmony that still 
existed between Christian and pagan mythology, and to hear prayers ad- 
dressed to God as well as to Zeus, to watch the miraculous interventions of 
Saint Mary as well as of Venus, or to dread the sinister machinations of a 
Christian devil as well as of a pagan Bacchus. But that naive harmony of 
Camoens is destroyed as soon as the impact of the Counter-Reformation 
becomes really felt, and Christian gods and pagan gods will henceforth 
again be poles apart, as in Milton’s Paradise Lost, when the ones are all 
good and the others are all bad. Renaissance and Baroque thus more and 
more seem like thesis and antithesis: the one is all pagan, the other all 
Christian in its mentality—and only Classicism can then at iast find the 
synthesis, in Racine’s Andromague of 1667, or in Goethe’s I phigenie 120 
years later, when modern Christianity and Greek paganism at long last 
are blended into one organic and harmonious masterpiece. Such a tolerant 
and broad-minded solution would have been unimaginable for the baroque 
poets, for in their religious crises they could think only of sin and damnation 
and of the tragically punished presumptuousness of gods (as in Joost van 


den Vondel’s Lucifer) and of men (as in Giovanbattista Andreini’s Adamo). 
There was no synthesis, no peace and harmony possible for them. 


IV 


THE GREAT VOGUE of martyr-plays that swept over Europe early in the 
seventeenth century likewise characterizes well the mentality of the 
Baroque Age, with its emphasis on pessimism, on the vanity of all human 
endeavors, on the frightfulness of hell-fire, and with its belief that life was 
only a dream (cf. Calderén’s La vida es sueno) or, worse, a nightmare. Every- 
thing had become problematical in life; man was no longer a gigantic and 
optimistic demi-god, but a reed in the wind, a falling leaf, a thin cloud of 
smoke, a dwindling snow-flake unable to face an omnipotent and horribly 
wrathful Jehovah.’ Nothing could save him except constantia—persever- 
ance, an unflinching faith in spite of all fears, temptations, or sufferings. 
Hence now the new love of martyr-plays, depicting heroes and heroines 
who were willing to forego everything in life and who calmly endured the 
worst cruelties and tortures in order to play for the slim chance of gaining 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It is needless to say that the Jesuit dramas, these 
powerful agents which worked all over Europe for the cause of the Counter- 


5 It is a moot question just how great and how quick was the influence of Copernicus 
upon the generations after him, but there can be no doubt that his De revolutionibus orbium 
caelestium (published in 1543) must have disillusioned his readers about the smallness, the 
insignificance, and the impotence of the human race and of this world of ours and must hence 
have added to their utter pessimism, bewilderment, and despair. 
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Reformation, achieved an impressive greatness especially in this field of 
martyr-tragedies. 

As secular examples of that type of literature we can mention Vondel’s 
De Maagden in Holland, Philip Massinger’s The Virgin Martyr in England, 
or Calderén’s El principe constante in Spain. Even more interesting is El 
magico prodigioso, also by Calderén, for this Spanish treatment of a 
Faustian theme does not end, as in Goethe later, with a glorification of 
man’s intellectual ambitions; instead, it is a typically Catholic spectacle 
with a grand finale about the mercifulness of divine grace and the eagerness 
of the formerly wicked magician, Cipriano, to suffer tortures and death with 
his Christian lady-love, Justina, for the greater glory of the Christian God. 

The most prolific German author of martyr-plays was Andreas Gryph- 
ius, the greatest poet during a relatively barren century. In his Felicitas a 
Roman mother would rather see her seven sons stabbed, burned, flayed, 
disembowelled, or crushed right on the stage than give up her Christian 
faith—and in his Katharina von Georgien Gryphius showed how very un- 
dramatic martyr-plays easily could become, for with the heroine so firmly 
resolved, from the very first scene on, never to give up her Christian God 
and never to become the concubine of the evil Shah of Persia, there were 
naturally no doubts, no changes of opinion, no sudden developments, re- 
treats, and advancings, which make the average play so dramatic;* instead, 
we hear a monotonous and exalted reaffirmation of her principles, even 
though Katherina is gradually torn apart and cut to pieces on the stage. 
A third martyr-play by Gryphius I should like to mention because it deals 
with a contemporary event which the Silesian poet, strangely enough, 
transformed into a militant drama full of noble convictions and heroic 
sufferings: it is Carolus Stuwardus, a tragedy dealing with the last days of 
Charles I of England and with his heroic death at the hand of such godless 
villains and usurpers as Cromwell. 

France, too, participated in this upsurge of religious exaltation—not 
only her Huguenots, but also her Catholics, who from St. Frangois de 
Sales on, through Bourdaloue and Bossuet, experienced a real renaissance 
catholique, a Catholic regeneration which in many ways found its finest 
expression in the Jansenists of Port Royal. This religious fervor resulted in a 
considerable number of religious epics of the type of Desmarest de Saint 
Sorlin’s Clovis and of Antoine Godeau’s Saint Paul until Boileau protested 
against their over-emphasis of ‘“‘le merveilleux chrétien”; and it resulted also 
in a number of martyr-tragedies, for which Garnier’s Les Juifves had 
already provided the proper atmosphere. We need not go into Corneille’s 
Polyeucte, the best-known French representative of this type; instead, I 
want to point out a second martyr-play by the same author, who in many 
respects was much more baroque than classical: his Théodore of 1646—a 
play which in some respects resembles Massinger’s Virgin Martyr and which 
caused quite an animated controversy, because Corneille had dared to show 
how the staunch Christian heroine was thrown into a brothel, something 
the increasingly classical French audience would not stand for. Another 
very interesting martyr-drama is Rotrou’s Saint Genest: it shows a play 
within a play and demonstrates well the miracle of sudden Christian in- 
spiration and divine grace, for a pagan actor who is supposed to play the 


_* Cf. the utterly different technique and mentality in Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, a tragedy 
which presents a similar plot. 
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réle of a Christian martyr now suddenly, on the stage, becomes a Christian 
himself, and his gruesome end, of a sudden, becomes truth and reality, 
rather than mere fictitious make-believe.’ 


V 


THESE, then, are two aspects of Western European literature around 1600 
which might induce us to choose the term “‘Counter-Reformation” rather 
than “Late Renaissance” for the literature of this period. If we do so, how- 
ever, we must take the word Counter-Reformation in the widest possible 
sense. It applies not only to the Catholics, to the decisions of the Church 
Council of Trent which were put into practice by Philip II in Spain and the 
Netherlands, by the Hapsburgs in Austria, by Mary Tudor in England or 
by the queen-mother Catherine of Medici and the Guise brothers in France; 
it applies also to the Protestants, who likewise became more fanatical and 
bigoted as time went on. Luther’s morning-call for a new freedom in 1517 
was short-lived indeed; as early as 1525 he repudiated that freedom, fearful 
of the avalanche he himself had started, when he turned against the re- 
bellious peasants of Germany who in his name had risen against their 
masters. After Luther’s death the German Protestants :n their bigotry 
did not seem one whit better than the Catholics from whom they had 
seceded; and in Geneva, too, Calvin certainly was not preaching freedom 
the way the Renaissance had understood it. The Puritans in England and 
America, the Huguenots and Jansenists in France, the Jesuits in Spain, 
Italy, and Austria, the Lutherans in Germany: they all were really birds of 
the same feather, and their rigidity of attitude could be broken only after 
the Thirty Years’ War had shown the criminal absurdity of religious in- 
tolerance, and after the Age of Rationalism, from Descartes on, began to 
nullify the efforts of the religious zealots to lead the world back into a new 
medieval bondage. We can point, of course, to exceptions, to figures of light 
during this period of darkness: to Montaigne in France, Bruno in Italy, 
Bacon in England and, above all, to one of the most inspiring battlers for 
human freedom, Roger Williams in Rhode Island—but these are only ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule; their existence in no way contradicts what we 
have said about the decades that lie between Loyola and Cromwell. 


VI 


THE worD “Baroque,” to whose definition and applicableness we now 
turn, originated among Spanish-Portuguese jewelers and it was meant to 
designate stones that were irregular, uncouth, not polished, not perfect. 
Historians of art picked it up, especially Wé6lfflin in Ziirich,* in order to 
designate the period that lay between the Renaissance of the sixteenth and 
the Rococo of the eighteenth century, for instance the art of Bernini, or the 
architecture of Salzburg and Prague. In a significant essay published in 
1916 Fritz Strich® was the first to apply that term to literature, too, to the 
entire German seventeenth century, where it is now unchallenged and 
definitely established. Other countries were more reluctant to follow, but 
Benedetto Croce’ wrote an interesting essay on the Italian Baroque and 


7 Cf. W. P. Friederich: “German and French Dramatic Topics of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” Studies in Philology, 1937. 

8 Heinrich Wélfflin: Renaissance und Barock. Miinchen, 1888. 

* Fritz Strich: “Der lyrische Stil des 17. Jahrhunderts.” Abhandlungen zur deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte, Franz Muncker dargebracht. Miinchen, 1916. 

1° Benedetto Croce: Der Begriff des Barock. Die Gegenreformation. Zwei Essays. Ziirich, 
1925. Cf. also his Storia della Eta Barocca in Italia. Bari, 1929. 
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Pfandl" in his great history of the Siglo de Oro in Spain even distinguishes 
between the Age of the Counter-Reformation (up to the death of Philip IT) 
and the Baroque Literature of the entire seventeenth century, from Philip 
III to the death of the last Spanish Hapsburg ruler, Charles II. In France 
the term Baroque has sometimes been used to designate the literature under 
Henry IV and Louis XIII, and in English literature many publications” 
have tried to apply it to the strife-torn period of Cavaliers and Puritans.* 

In art as well as in literature, Baroque may be said to be the degenera- 
tion of the beauty and the simplicity that had been the Renaissance. For 
the religious poets and artists the world had lost its harmony and its serene 
optimism; hence now discrepancies, conflicts, tensions, and crises, which 
were at once reflected in the works of the new age. Renaissance art had been 
essentially static in its self-assured calmness; baroque art, however, became 
dynamic, problematic, torn by passions and fears. Simple words were no 
longer sufficient for the baroque poet; hence the endless enumerations of 
nouns and of glittering adjectives; hence also the incessant search for new 
metaphors and antitheses and hyperboles—yet all of these agglomerations 
were really utterly inadequate to communicate the great emotion the poet 
wanted to express. Painters, poets, and architects alike worked with shrill 
colors and double and triple adornments, as though nothing less would do 
to help them assert themselves in the midst of this tragically ephemeral 
world of ours. 

Baroque poets of an entirely different color joined the religious authors 
in their effort to create fortissimo effects: the erotic poets of the post- 
Renaissance period, who likewise forsook the simplicity of language in favor 
of bombast and over-ladenness. These poets, whether they be sweetish 
Petrarchists or naturalistic anti-Petrarchists, now surpassed each other in 
making poetry a purely intellectual game full of exotic phraseology, tricky 
constructions, unexpected antitheses, gushing metaphors, daring somer- 
saults—all of them calculated to astound rival poets and lady-loves alike. 
Petrarch’s own sonnets had shown the germs of this degeneration; almost 
two centuries after him Italian poets like Serafino, Chariteo, and Tansillo, 
and neo-Latin poets beyond the Alps like Eobanus Hessus and Johannes 
Secundus accelerated that trend, and anti-Petrarchists of the type of 
Berni joined them with buffoon exaggerations. And thus we see indeed the 
worshippers of Christ on the one side, and the worshippers of Venus on the 
other side, joining hands in their tumorous bulkiness and repetitiousness of 
style. Mock-heroic epics like Tassoni’s La secchia rapita and Christian epics 
like du Bartas’ Semaine, the ribald poems of Sir John Suckling and the pious 


" Ludwig Pfandl: Geschichte der spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliitezeit. Freiburg, 
1929. Quite typical of the different attitude of other literary historians, however, are Hurtado, 
Serna and Palencia in their Historia de la Literatura Espafiola (Madrid, 1940) and Ernest 
Mérimée in his Précis d’ Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole (Paris, 1922). The former discuss 
the entire sixteenth and seventeenth centuries under the general heading of “‘la literatura cas- 
tellana durante la Casa de Austria”; the latter subdivides the field into “‘La Renaissance” (De 
-_ ¥. a Carlos V) and “‘Le Siécle d’Or’”’ (Du second tiers du XVIe siécle 4 la mort de Cal- 

er6n). 

2 Friedrich Brie: Englische Rokoko-Epik. Miinchen, 1927. W. Keller und B. Fehr: 
“Die englische Literatur von der Renaissance bis zur Aufklaérung.” In Walzels Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft. Potsdam, 1928. Fritz Piitzer: Prediger des englischen Barock, stilistisch 
untersucht. Bonn, 1929. W. F. Schirmer: “Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der englischen 
Barockliteratur.’’ Germanisch-Romanische M onatsschrift, 1931. 

3 It is quite a debatable question whether English baroque literature did not last con- 
siderably beyond 1660—as the pompousness of scenes, the pa of action, or the flourishing 
of the opera would indicate in the age of Dryden, Otway, and Lee. Supporters of this assertion 
will maintain that English Neo-Classicism did not begin to prevail until the age of Pope. 
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verses of Mrs. Ann Bradstreet, the stern martyr-tragedies of Gryphius and 
the blood-curdling displays of lust, perversity, and Senecan horror of 
Lohenstein:“ they all belong together as works of the same period of com- 
plete mental instability and of stylistic extravaganza. 

Though the Germans may call their seventeenth century literature 
Baroque and may try to extend that name to other European literatures 
as well, other nations have often preferred other names for these aberra- 
tions around 1600—aberrations, by the way, which then either died of their 
own excesses or which were liquidated by the somewhat straight-laced 
sanity of Boileau’s Classicism after 1660. In Italy these mannerisms and 
concetti of the secento reached their apex in the glittering voluptuousness 
and the bombastic exaggerations contained in Marino’s epic Adone; hence 
they are often called secentismo or Marinism. In Spain, though appearing 
quite strongly already in 1529 in the Libro dureo del emperador Marco 
Aurelio (Relox de Principes) by Antonio de Guevara, they reached their 
climax in Géngora’s lyrical poetry and are hence called Gongorism—though 
Mérimée™ suggests two other terms: conce ptisme and cultisme—conce ptisme, 
the graver of the two offenses, being the malady of becoming too subtle 
and over-sophisticated in thought, whereas cultisme (which he declares to 
be identical with Gongorism) applied only to style and was merely a con- 
sequence of the primary disease, conceptisme. The first wave of the same 
phenomenon in England was called Euphuism, after John Lyly’s Euphues 
of 1580, while the poets of the second wave, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are mostly called Metaphysical Poets, indulging in what Professor 
Babbitt at Harvard used to designate as “intellectual romanticism.” And 
in France, finally, poets like Voiture and the ladies of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, who had chosen Marino as their great literary model, are com- 
monly said to belong to the school of Préciosité, indulging in a literary vice 
which the sober Moliére later scorned in Les précieuses ridicules. 

Vil 
ONE IMPORTANT OBSERVATION should be made, however, though I may be 
slightly prejudiced in making it: namely that all the bad things that may 
be said and have been said against baroque literature really are justified 
only in the case of the worldly poets and not of the religious poets—and, 
if we want to be specific among the latter, the reproaches are justified only 
in the case of most Catholic authors, and not of the Protestant authors. 
For the Catholics, never having broken away from Rome and never having 
burnt the bridges as completely behind them as the Protestants had, were 
not seized half as grippingly and as fearfully by the impact of the Counter- 
Reformation, and their ugliness of style is hence not justifiable on the 
grounds of mental torture. The Protestants, on the other hand, had no 
elaborate Catholic hierarchy to guide them, no admirably founded dogma 
to reassure them; alone and unaided they had to face the new wave of 
orthodoxy which thundered against their former spiritual and physical 
emancipation and against the proud individualism of yesterday; and their 
souls, tormented by unceasing visions of hell-fire and damnation imposed 
upon men by a cruel Jehovah who could only kill and punish, had to 
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“Cf. W. P. Friederich: “From Ethos to Pathos: The Development from Gryphius to 
Lohenstein.” Germanic Review, 1935. 
15 See note 11. 
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struggle along as best they could in this miserable valley of tears. Hence the 
outcries, the despair, the endless protestations in their literature; hence 
the awkward, cumbersome, overladen, and cacophonous qualities of their 
style—for these men wrote under a pressure almost too great to be borne. 
The frightful visions contained in d’Aubigné’s Tragiques in France, the 
ponderous mysticism of Jakob Boehme in Germany, the heavy and in- 
volved style of John Donne’s Sermons in England or of Richard, Increase, 
and Cotton Mather in America—they all have to be read and understood 
against such a background. If we study literature for the sake of the aes- 
thetic pleasure we may derive from it, we must never turn to the Baroque 
Age, for it will bitterly disappoint us, if not disgust us; but if we study lit- 
erature because we want to know the souls, the problems, the conflicts, 
the hopes and sufferings of men at a given age, then baroque literature 
indeed opens up a tragically rich field for investigation, whose works in the 
end cannot but move us deeply. For even if they do bring in Senecan hor- 
rors and show the worst possible tortures on the stage, as for instance in 
Gryphius’ tragedies, we know that it is all done ad majorem gloriam Dei, 
that Gryphius does not show lust and murder in order to tickle our senses, 
but merely in order the more to affirm and to glorify man’s imperative need 
to turn to God in all things. 

Compared with this meaningful literature of the Protestant authors, the 
baroque works of some Catholic poets and of the entire clan of erotic poets 
of all creeds and all nations appear unimportant and empty indeed, for as 
very much belated and insincere Petrarchists, or as emphatic anti-Pe- 
trarchists, they did nothing but grind over and over again twice-ground 
corn, filling their laboriously manufactured sonnets—not with new and genu- 
ine thoughts, far from it—but with new metaphors, antitheses, and other 
acrobatics. The Desportes and Voitures in France, the Chiabrinis and 
Marinos in Italy, the Carews and Rochesters in England, or the Lohen- 
steins and Hofmannswaldaus in Germany did not add very much to 
world’s literature; with most of them the enviably healthy sensualism 
of the Renaissance gradually turned into pornography, and the lucid 
simplicity of style into stilted and bloated artificiality. The wave of the 
Counter-Reformation touched them only in so far as to make them con- 
vinced of the ultimate damnation offall sinners—and this being so, they 
were resolved to empty their cup of pleasure to the very dregs, singing 
their Carpe diem gracefully and beautifully as Robert Herrick, or filth- 
ily as Hofmannswaldau. Their works deserve most of the bad things 
modern students of literature like to say about the Baroque Age; but 
the religious, the Protestant poets, in my opinion, ought to be excepted 
from the general condemnation, for there is gold in them, no matter how 
much ugliness we have to dig through in order to reach it. 


Vill 


IN concLusiIon I should like to emphasize one last point about baroque 
literature. It is not only a somewhat elemental type of literature, unwieldy 
in form and in thought; it is also the last great bulwark against the classical 
principles of literature which the Italians and especially the French gradu- 
ally tried to foist upon Western Europe. Pseudo-classical rules had first 
been formulated in Italy; we usually refer to Trissino’s Sofonisba of 1515 
as the first pseudo-classical tragedy, to Ariosto’s various plays as the first 
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pseudo-classical comedies, to the Cardinal Bembo as the first pseudo- 
classical lyricist, and to Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata as the first pseu- 
do-classical epic. But the Italians did not go beyond these earliest 
beginnings, perhaps because they were incapable of the discipline and the 
pathos of real Classicism. The French, therefore, picked up the thread 
where the Italians had left off, with Jodelle, Garnier, Scaliger, and Jean de 
la Taille in the second half of the sixteenth century, and with Malherbe, 
Mairet, and Corneille continuing these efforts in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, until at last they were perfected into the sublime form of the 
French Classicism of 1660. 

But other European countries were more than reluctant to follow the 
French example, for neither the exuberance of the Renaissance, nor the 
intense conflicts of the Counter-Reformation lent themselves particularly 
well to being forced into the straight-jacket of pseudo-classical rules. Gen- 
eralizing rather broadly we might perhaps say that England accepted 
Pseudo-Classicism about half-way, though many medieval and romantic 
traditions still remained at work in her literature and though she soon was 
intent on safeguarding these English liberties and irregularities against the 
encroachments of Pseudo-Classicism emanating from France. Neverthe- 
less, we can notice a straight line of half-willingly classicizing authors ex- 
tending from Norton and Sackville’s Gorboduc through Ben Jonson and 
Dryden up to Addison’s Cato—though it should not be too hard to prove 
that muddling Dryden and Addison were just about as anti-classical as 
they were pro-classical. 

Spain and Germany offered even stronger resistance, for they were rich 
in great native and utterly unclassical traditions and they were loath to 
surrender these. The two greatest forms of literature emanating from the 
Golden Age of Spanish literature, the irregular comedia and the novela— 
especially the picaresque novel—were completely unclassical; a mere 
glance at Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid and at Corneille’s Cid shows 
us the deep abyss that separated the two conceptions and the two nations. 
In fact we can say that of all Spaniards only Cervantes just once dabbled 
in Pseudo-Classicism when in 1585 he wrote the war-filled tragedy Le 
Numancia. It is very interesting to read Lope de Vega’s versified treatise on 
the Arte nuevo de hacer comedias of 1609, for in this essay on the new manner 
of writing dramas he says that he knows perfectly well what the new 
Aristotelian rules of writing are, but that he locks up these rules under six 
keys, because the Spanish public does not like them, and that hence he 
will always continue to write his own comedias in the approved and ir- 
regular Spanish fashion."* 

The same reluctance we notice in Germany: around 1620, to be sure, 
Martin Opitz was the first to introduce pseudo-classical rules and to insist 
on the use of the French Alexandrine meter—and German dramatic au- 
thors like Gryphius and Lohenstein followed him in his directives; but in 
spite of Alexandrine meter, stilted dignity, catharsis, and what not, their 
pseudo-classical tragedies were unsatisfactory compromises, full of natural- 
ism, Senecan blood and thunder, ghosts, and chorus, just as the English 
plays, too, had been, before the Puritans closed the theatres in 1642. 


© Y cuando he de escribir una comedia 
encierro los preceptos con seis llaves; 
saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio 
para que voces no me den.... 
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In other fields of literary activity, too, we see the same unwillingness or 
inability of the baroque authors to conform to the rules set up by Scaliger 
and Castelvetro, and it took the weighty impact of the great French 
Classical Age of Racine, Moliére, and Boileau after 1660 to persuade the 
other European nations, decades later, early in the eighteenth century, to 
shed their baroque traditions and at last half-heartedly to accept the French 
teachings: Pope in England, Gottsched in Germany, Luzdn in Spain, 
Goldoni in Italy. 

The struggle of the last baroque authors was particularly pathetic in 
France: the préciosité of Voiture, the love of the Spanish comedia by Hardy 
and of the Italian commedia dell’ arte by Larrivey, the exuberant fantasy 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, the grotesque parodies and travesties by Scarron, 
the imitations of the earthy picaresque novels by Furetiére and Sorel, the 
pastoral novels and dramas that spread in the wake of Sannazaro, Monte- 
mayor, Tasso, and d’Urfé, and finally the hybrid tragi-comedies that flour- 
ished in France throughout the reign of Louis XIII—they all were written 
by the last representatives of unfettered men, good, bad, or indifferent, 
who wrote as they pleased. Step by step they were crushed by Malherbe, 
by Richelieu’s foundation of the Académie Frangaise, by Mairet’s Sophonis- 
be of 1634 and Corneille’s Cid of 1636 (the first two really classical French 
tragedies), and they were overwhelmed even more by the publication of 
Descartes’ treatises and by the utter failure of the Fronde (two events 
which had a profound influence upon literature, too), by the coming-of-age 
of Louis XIV in 1661 and, finally, by the publication of Boileau’s Art 
poétique in 1674. That marked the end of the Baroque Age not only in 
France, but in Europe—for though Bunyan, Lohenstein and Calderén still 
lived beyond that terminus ad quem, the days of their lives and of their 
literary beliefs were definitely numbered. 


IX 


THESE, then, in a few inadequate words, are some of the problems encoun- 
tered in Western Europe between 1550 and 1650. I hope I have succeeded 
in my main purpose, which was to show that there is a well-nigh unbridge- 
able abyss between the Renaissance and the baroque Counter-Reformation 
—between Ariosto’s epicurean Orlando Furioso and Tasso’s inhibited 
Gerusalemme liberata, between Rabelais’ ‘““Abbeye de Théléme” and Pas- 
cal’s Jansenism, between Marlowe’s Faustus and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, between Ulrich von Hutten’s joyous exclamation “Es ist eine 
Lust zu leben!’’ and Gryphius’ gloomy and despairing Vanitas, vanitatum 
vanitas/—and that these two utterly different periods in man’s history 
should hence not be designated by the same confusing name of Renaissance, 
Early Renaissance for the former and Late Renaissance for the latter. 
But I am afraid it is still very much open to further discussion whether or 
not Counter-Reformation or Baroque is the generally acceptable better 
name. Personally I am in favor of the word “Baroque,”’ for it is certainly a 
better and much more inclusive term than Marinism, Gongorism, Euphu- 
ism, Metaphysical Poetry, or whatever other words have been suggested 
instead. 
W. P. FRIEDERICH 


The University of North Carolina 





DIGGON DAVIE AGAIN 


IN THE JULY 1942 number of JEGP, Viola Blackburn Hulbert offers 
considerable evidence for her identification of Diggon Davie of the 
Shepheardes Calender and Richard Davies, bishop of St. David’s from 1561 
to 1582.' In a study completed before the publication of Dr. Hulbert’s 
article, proceeding largely from an entirely different point of view this 
writer reached the same conclusion.’ In this article, supplementary and 
confirmatory evidence and arguments will be presented in an attempt to 
strengthen the identification of Diggon Davie and Bishop Davies. 

First, it should be emphasized that Diggon Davie is not a literary crea- 
tion. In a gloss to the September eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender, 
E. K. identifies Hobbinol as Spenser’s friend, Gabriel Harvey, and then 
writes that “by the names of other shepheardes, he [Spenser] covereth the 
persons of divers other his familiar freendes and best acquayntaunce.” 
In another gloss to ‘“‘September,” E. K. informs us that Diggon Davie, 
Hobbinol’s friend and the main exponent of the ecclesiastical satire of this 
eclogue, is the “‘verie freend of the author hereof.” If such is the case, it 
should be possible to discover the identity of Diggon Davie in the Young 
circle—that group of friends that Dr. John Young, bishop of Rochester, 
possessed when Spenser entered his employ in 1578. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Hulbert’s study, three identifications had 
been suggested for Diggon Davie. For the sake of brevity, Mr. J. J. Higgin- 
son, the third scholar to advance an identification for Diggon Davie, will 
be allowed to state and refute the first two identifications. Mr. Higginson 
writes: 

Diggon Davie has been the subject of two theories of identification. Mr. Grosart iden- 
fied him with Jean Vander Noodt.? . . . Mr. Fleay in his Guide to Chaucer and Spenser thought 
it probable that he was Thomas Churchyard, the author, among other poems, of Davy Dickar’s 
Dream. It seems to me that both theories are invalidated by the professions of Vander Noodt 
and Churchyard, neither of whom were clergymen. In Spenser’s ecclesiastical eclogues a 
shepherd who has a flock is meant to represent a clergyman. This meaning may be extended 
to include men who held positions at Cambridge, who presided over academic flocks, but it cer- 
— should not be applied to a refugee like Vander Noodt or to an adventurer like Church- 
yard. 


Higginson, after dismissing every lead that E. K. gives as either irrele- 
vant or intentionally misleading, then suggests that Diggon Davie “may 
have been intended for Richard Greenham, a prominent non-conformist 
divine, whom Spenser almost surely knew.’® In his summary account, 
Higginson tells us that Richard Greenham was a fellow at Pembroke for a 
year and a half after Spenser’s matriculation, sided with Cartwright in the 
religious controversy at Cambridge in 1570, and in the same year was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Dry Drayton (three miles from Cambridge), where 
he remained for twenty years. In 1573 he was examined by Dr. Richard 


1 “Diggon Davie,” JEGP, 41 (1942), 349-367. 

? Paper read in Professor Padelford’s Spenser seminar in the Spring of 1941. Professor 
Charles G. Osgood noted its conclusions in the Variorum Spenser, The Minor Poems (Balti- 
more, 1943), 1, 354. 

’ Edmund Spenser, Works, 1, “Life of Spenser by the Rev. Alex B. Grosart’’ (London, 
1882-84), 25-28. 

‘J. J. Higginson, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar in Relation to Contemporary Affairs 
(New York, 1912), p. 188. 

5 Tbid., p. 192. 
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Cox, bishop of Ely, for refusing to subscribe to, or use, vestments and the 
communion book. In 1576 or 1577 Greenham was deprived of his living 
for a time, but finally was returned to his flock. Robert Browne, the founder 
of the Separatists, was a member of Greenham’s household in 1578, be- 
cause he thought that Greenham was “‘most forwarde” in religious reform.*® 
All of this, of course, makes Greenham an extreme Puritan. Higginson 
then offers the similarity of names: 

Diggon or Dickon, which are only slight variations of the same name, is colloquial or rustic 


for Richard . . . . The Davie in Diggon’s name is as close in sound to Drayton, where Green- 
ham lived, as many of Spenser’s coined names are to their originals... .”7 


Higginson’s interpretation of Spenser’s Puritanism has since been 
proved by Professor Padelford and other scholars to be exaggerated.* Hig- 
ginson, ignoring as well the published fact that Spenser served as Bishop 
Young’s secretary in 1578,° did not have much chance of discovering the 
identity of Diggon Davie. On the other hand, as Dr. Hulbert indicates, 
every piece of available evidence shows a remarkable resemblance between 
Dr. Richard Davies, bishop of St. David’s, and Diggon Davie of the 
September eclogue. 

Besides the pertinent facts about Bishop Davies that Dr. Hulbert cites, 
Professor T. F. Tout gives an excellent account of him in DNB. To these 
accounts, however, it should be added that Davies fled to Frankfort, and 
not to Geneva, at the accession of Mary, and remained there most of the 
time, if not all the time, during Mary’s reign.’® 

The first extended relationship of Davies with the Grindal-Young group 
seems to have been during his three-year exile at Frankfort. The English 
male community in Frankfort numbered but sixty-two in 1557," but in- 
cluded at times between 1555 and 1558, besides Davies, Alexander Nowell, 
John Mullins (or Molyns), Thomas Watts, and Edmund Grindal, all in- 


timate and life-long friends of Bishop Young.” The Frankfort exiles had a 
church of their own to worship in and started a university. It would, of 


* Tbid., pp. 192-197. 

7 Tbid., p. 196. 

* F. M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,’”’ MP, x1 (1913), 85-106. 
Professor Padelford’s conclusions have subsequently been borne out by the study of A. C. 
Judson, A Biographical Sketch of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, Indiana University Studies, 
xxI (1934), 1-41, and that of A. H. Tolman, ““The Relations of Spenser and Harvey to Puritan- 
ism,” MP, xv (1918), 549-564. 

* I. Gollancz, “‘Spenseriana,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 1907-8, p. 103. 

‘© Christina Hallowell Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), p. 141. Professor 
Tout in DNB notes that Sir John Wynne (History of the Gwydir Family, ed. 1878, p. 94), who 
knew Davies’ sons at Oxford, claims that Davies fled to Geneva, where he was in such extreme 
poverty that he was compelled to live on the alms of the Marian exiles there. Finally he 
learned French and served acure in that city, thereby supporting his wife and the two sons that 
were born to him there. C. H. Garrett’s documentary evidence, however, contradicts Wynne’s 
testimony. 

4 Garrett, op. cit., p. 22. This number fluctuated slightly the next year. 

"2 Tbid., “Census” of these men. For Young’s relationship to this group, see Judson, op. 
cit., pp. 16-18. Professor Judson’s study of Thomas Watts (Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series, No. 2, 1939, pp. 1-26) further outlines Young’s relations with this group. 
Watts, Mullins, and Young held prebends at St. Paul’s under Alexander Nowell; Watts and 
Young were also prebendaries of Westminster; and Watts, Mullins, and Young were chaplains 
to Grindal, bishop of London, in 1563-64. In May, 1577, Young and Nowell were witnesses of 
Watts’ last will and testament. At Watts’ death less than three months later, Grindal was 
named in the will as executor (together with Watts’ wife, who later married Young), and 
Nowell and Mullins were named as overseers of the will. 
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course, be impossible for Davies not to know this group of men, isolated as 
they all were in a foreign land.* 

Davies, after his return to England and his consecration to the bishopric 
of St. Asaph in January, 1560, apparently spent most of his time in Wales, 
but he had occasional opportunities of renewing his friendship with the 
London group of the Frankfort exiles. On March 27, 1560, Davies ordained 
two deacons and six priests “‘in the name and by the order of the reverend 
father, Bishop Grindal.”™ A few days later, Davies ordained for Grindal 
two deacons and three priests. Both of these ordinations were performed 
in the bishop of London’s chapel.” Davies, then bishop of St. David’s, was 
present at the synod of January, 1563, which drew up the thirty-nine 
articles. All the bishops of the realm were present, and Archbishop Parker 
made Alexander Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, his Prolocutor.* Davies also 
attended the convocation of bishops at London in April, 1571, and signed 
the canons of discipline.'"? On February 15, 1576, Davies was present in 
London at the confirmation of Grindal to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
Of the old Frankfort group, Sandys, bishop of London, Horn, bishop of 
Winchester, and Cox, bishop of Ely, were also present. The oath of al- 
legiance was taken for Grindal by Thomas Watts.'* Davies stayed over for 
the convocation of March, 1576, which was attended by all the bishops 
and clergy of Canterbury.’ Here, of course, he had an opportunity of meet- 
ing Dr. John Young, if he had not met him through mutual friends before. 
Bishop Davies was in London again on April 23, 1576, as a member of a 
commission called by Grindal to inquire into ecclesiastical abuses. Thomas 
Watts and Alexander Nowell were among those present.?° As the commis- 
sion was held at St. Paul’s, Young, the holder of the Cadington Major 
prebend, was also probably among the “‘others.’”’ In fact, it would be indeed 
strange if Dr. Young, prominent in the ecclesiastical life of London,” did 
not know Richard Davies, ranking Welsh bishop and one of the most im- 
portant prelates of England, before his consecration to the bishopric of 
Rochester on March 16, 1578. 

However, aside from the possible significance of the September eclogue, 
I have discovered no direct evidence of any relationship between Davies 
and Edmund Spenser, Young’s secretary in 1578. But Thomas Willoughby, 
dean of Rochester under Young, was a member of the Frankfort community 
along with Davies, and may be suggested as a possible connecting link. 


8 Thomas Willoughby, canon of Canterbury and the dean of Rochester under Bishop 
Young, was also a member of the Frankfort community. Edmund Grindal’s headquarters 
were at Strasbourg, but Grindal made several extended vists to Frankfort between November, 
1554, and 1556, to settle the Prayer-Book Controversy. Hugh Singleton, the first publisher of 
the Shepheardes Calendar, was a member of the English community at Strasbourg also. Gar- 
rett, op. cit., “Census” of these men. 

4 John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Fatherin God, Edmund 
Grindal (Oxford, 1821), p. 58. 

8 Tbid. 

16 John Strype, The Life and Acts of Mathew Parker, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1821), 1, 240. 

17 Tbid., 11, 60. 18 Strype, Grindal, p. 286. 

9 Tbid., p. 289. 2 Ibid., pp. 309-310. 

*! See note 12 for Young’s London background. In addition, Young held the rectorship 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, from 1563 to 1566, when he was appointed rector of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, London Bridge. His ability and prominence may be gauged by the fact that he 
gave the principal address before the convocation called at St. Paul’s by Archbishop Parker 
for ecclesiastical reform on May 9, 1572. Strype, Parker, 1, 211. On March 2, 1576, Young 
spoke before the Queen. Judson, Young, p. 12. 
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Philip Sidney and his father are other possible connecting links. The 
former, who was in “‘some use of familarity”’ with Spenser shortly before the 
publication of the Shepheardes Calender, was instituted (as a “‘scholaris’’) 
by Davies to the prebend of Llanguulo in the collegiate church of 
Christ at Brecon on November 2, 1564.” For over twenty years (1560 to 
1581), Davies was a member of the Council of Wales under Sir Henry 
Sidney. 

In the second place, by making Diggon Davie represent Richard Davies, 
Spenser would be following his normal procedure in using the outstanding 
prelates of the period in the ecclesiastical eclogues of the Shepheardes Cal- 
ender. For a long time, Algrind has been accepted to represent the se- 
questered Archbishop Grindal, and Morrell has had a wide acceptance as 
Aylmer, bishop of London. Ever since the discovery that Spenser was 
Young’s secretary in 1578, scholars have agreed that Roffy of the September 
eclogue represents Bishop Young. In a recent paper, developing a sugges- 
tion of Dr. Percy W. Long, I have shown that it is probable that Spenser 
had in mind Dr. John Piers, bishop of Salisbury, in the Piers of the May 
and October eclogues of the Calender.* If Richard Davies was known to the 
Young circle—and I have above indicated this probability—and if the inner 
evidence of the September eclogue fits the known facts of his life—and Dr. 
Hulbert has strongly emphasized this congruity— the normal assumption 
should be, from the very similarity of names, that Spenser intended to repre- 
sent Dr. Richard Davies, bishop of St. David’s, in the character Diggon 
Davie. 

Dr. Hulbert has pointed out the Welsh character of the name Diggon 
and of the use of her (for he, or him) in the first four lines of “September,” 
Spenser going to great lengths in these lines to repeat a term so characteris- 
tic of the Welsh dialect of the sixteenth century that none of his con- 
temporaries could mistake it. Hobbinol’s greeting and Diggon’s reply in 
these four lines, as well as E. K.’s initial gloss indicating that Diggon’s 
speech differs from “the comen,” would immediately proclaim to Spenser’s 
first readers that Diggon was from Wales—a Welsh bishop.” And disregard- 
ing for the moment the almost literal exactness of names and the internal 
evidence of this eclogue, a bishop from Wales would usually mean to 
Spenser’s London, Bishop Davies of St. David’s, the ranking Welsh bishop 
and usually the sole representative from Wales in matters ecclesiastical. 

Dr. Hulbert marshals a wealth of evidence showing that the experiences 
of Bishop Davies and the conditions of the clergy and the church in St. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, vol. txxvu, Part I 
(London, 1925), 271. Davies’ letters of presentation, dated January 14, 1565, were endorsed 
by Sir Henry Sidney. 

*3 Sir Henry Sidney, during the early part of 1580, was a frequent visitor at Wilton, the 
seat of Arthur Grey, who, having been nominated for the post of lord deputy of Ireland, 
was anxious to profit from Sidney’s experiences. Later in the same year, Spenser went to Ire- 
land as Grey’s secretary. DNB. 

* The conclusions of this paper were noted by Professor Charles G. Osgood in the Spenser 
Variorum, The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), 1, 296. 

25 In her unpublished thesis, without determining the identity of Diggon, Mary Parmenter, 
on the basis of these four lines, is certain that he is a Welshman. Colin Clout and Hobbinoll: A 
Reconsideration of the Relationship of Edmund Spenser and Gabriel Harvey (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1933), p. 182. 

* In the Calendar Spenser is not too consistent, but usually differentiates between shepherds 
(presumably the bishops) and the shepherd’s boys (members of the lower clergy, bishop’s 
secretaries, or other employees). 
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David’s and other Welsh dioceses fit the complaints of Diggon Davie. She 
has pointed out how Bishop Davies suffered almost continuously from the 
plundering of his diocese by the Queen’s favorites. She has noted especially 
the brazen despoliation of St. David’s by a Mr. Edward Carey, a groom 
of her majesty’s privy chamber.”’ I think, however, that this particular 
incident should be emphasized more. It was one of the most flagrant and 
notorious examples of despoliation in Elizabeth’s reign. For over fifteen 
years (1566 to 1582), Carey, aided by his solicitor, Dodington, plundered 
the diocese of St. David’s and was successful in alienating almost half of the 
revenues of Davies’ bishopric.” 

This long and merciless plundering by Carey might well be the “‘old 
griefe” of Diggon Davie that is the basis of the September eclogue, and 
might account for Diggon’s misery and blasted hopes.®* Strype asserts that 
Carey reduced the revenues of St. David’s from four hundred and fifty- 
seven pounds to the two hundred and sixty-three pounds which remained 
at the time of Davies’ death.*® Professor Tout quotes Wynne that Davies 
‘died poor.”* If so, the Carey despoliation would give point to Diggon’s final 
plea to Hobbinol: 


What shall I do? what way shall I wend, 
My piteous plight and losse to amend?** 


Diggon’s emblem—Inopem me copia fecit—would also be pertinent to 
Carey’s robbery of Davies. Plenty had made Davies poor because it had 
made him a target for avaricious courtiers who successfully stripped him 
of his rightful revenue. 

If Dr. Hulbert’s suggestion as to the identity of Diggon Davie has any 
merit, it should be interesting to determine what Spenser really thought of 
Bishop Davies. E. K.’s first gloss to ‘“September”’ assures us that Diggon is 
the “‘verie freend to the author”’ of the Shepheardes Calender. And Spenser’s 
general presentation reveals that Diggon, thoroughly impoverished by the 
Bulls of Basan (Elizabeth’s greedy courtiers) and tasked by his ignorant 
and corrupt clergy, has evoked all of Spenser’s sympathy. Yet below the 
surface may lie a hint of satire. Diggon himself confesses that he 


. . . was bewitcht 
With vayne desire, and hope to be enricht.¥ 


Spenser makes it clear that Diggon was one of those “that truely mene”™ 
and that Diggon’s ambitions were in a sense normal and legitimate to one 
of his calling. Nevertheless, Diggon, unlike Piers of the May eclogue, had 
set his heart on worldly possessions, and, as such, perhaps was not an 
ideal shepherd. But most of the faults that Professor Tout charges Davies 
with (neglect of diocese, sale of livings, lavishness, and improvidence)* 


27 Hulbert, op. cit., pp. 364-366. 

#8 Carey, in 1582, less than a year after Davies’ death, sued the bishop’s widow for 
arrears of rent due when the property involved was in her husband’s unquestioned possession. 
John Strype, Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), m1, ii, 226-228. 

29 ““September,”’ 1]. 25-30; 74-79; 124-129. 

8° Strype, Annals, m1, i, 175. 

* DNB. 

32 ““September,”’ I]. 244-245. 

33 Tbid., ll. 74-75. 

4 Tbid., 1. 51. 

% DNB. 
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were revealed after Davies’ death and were largely brought to light by 
some of Davies’ disreputable and untrustworthy successors.” 

On the whole, I think that Spenser admired Bishop Davies. There are 
many reasons for this admiration other than the fact that Davies was an 
old friend of the Grindal-Young circle. In two of the most critical ecclesias- 
tical abuses of the time, Bishop Davies courageously supported the cause 
of the bishops against the crown. The first—the oppression of the clergy 
by the Queen’s gentlemen pensioners in the latter’s fraudulent commissions 
for concealment—is the main theme of “‘September.” Davies bravely but 
unsuccessfully fought Carey from court to court, and became a martyr 
to the cause.*? The second (and perhaps a greater evil)—the ignorance and 
sloth of the clergy—is reflected in all the ecclesiastical eclogues. In “‘July,” 
Spenser openly praises Archbishop Grindal, who at the time of the publica- 
tion of the Shepheardes Calender was confined and sequestered because of 
his refusal to follow the Queen’s orders on the suppression of the prophesy- 
ings—those discussion groups of the clergy by which the bishops hoped to 
obtain a zealous and educated ministry. In his famous letter of refusal to 
the Queen, Grindal wrote that Davies was one of nine bishops who sup- 
ported him and believed in the profit and value of the suppressed exercises.** 
Spenser would also admire Davies because of the latter’s attainments in 
poetry and biblical scholarship.*® 

The identification of Bishop Richard Davies with Diggon Davie would 
also emphasize the direct, literal way in which Spenser was reflecting con- 
temporary affairs and ecclesiastical abuses in the Shepheardes Calender. And 
in the light of Spenser’s extreme literalness in other portions of the Cal- 
ender, 1 doubt whether many in high political and ecclesiastical circles in 
1579 could refrain from leaping to the identification which Dr. Hulbert 
has made, and which I have attempted to strengthen in this paper. 

Pau E. McLANE 

University of Notre Dame 


%® Hulbert, op. cit., p. 351. 

37 As early as 1573, with perhaps the Davies-Carey case in mind, Grindal had protested to 
the Lord Treasurer about this abuse. Strype, Grindal, p. 262. 

= Strype, Grindal, p. 331. 





DIE KEIMZELLE DES KUHLPSALTERS 


QUIRIN KUHLMANN war ein Abseitiger in seiner eigenen Zeit, ein 
Sonderling und Stiefkind, trotz seiner ausserordentlichen Begabung. Er 
blieb als Dichter unerkannt; der fliigelstarke Schwung, den seine Poesie 
immer wieder nehmen konnte, blieb ohne Gefolgschaft, ja im grossen und 
ganzen unbemerkt.' Auch fiir die moderne Forschung ist er ein Stiefkind 
geblieben. Dass er der am schwersten verstindliche Dichter seiner Epoche 
ist, kann das nicht erkliren; gerade Obskuritit reizt ja zur Forschung, 
Durchleuchtung und Erklairung. Am meisten hat wohl sein Schwanken 
zwischen echter Erleuchtung, kranker Narrheit und berechnendem Betrug 
dazu beigetragen, ihn abstossend erscheinen zu lassen. Den Religidsen 
war er zu sehr ein Schwindler, den Rationalisten zu sehr ein echter Mysti- 
ker und Ekstatiker. Dann aber trug.noch ein anderer Grund dazu bei, 
diesmal ein dusserer: die ungemeine Seltenheit seiner Schriften. Fast alle 
sind nur in ganz wenigen Exemplaren vorhanden. Sein ausfiihrlichster 
Biograph, Adelung, konnte noch nicht einmal das Hauptwerk, den Kiihl- 
psalier, einsehen. Kuhlmann liess sie grésstenteils auf eigene Kosten 
drucken, wohl schon in geringer Anzahl. Er stritt sich regelmissig nach 
kurzer, stiirmischer Seelengemeinschaft mit seinen Freunden und Be- 
wunderern, und diese werden seinen Werken dann keine Beachtung 
mehr geschenkt haben. Die Angriffe auf Kaiser und Papst, auf die Kénige 
von England und Frankreich werden ihn politisch verdichtig gemacht 
haben, in Holland wurde er ebenso wie in England ausgewiesen. Nach 
Deutschland traute er sich offenbar seit 1676 kaum mehr hinein. So ging 
von seinen zahlreichen Schriften das meiste bis auf wenige Exemplare ver- 
loren, einiges verschwand véllig. Am haufigsten kommen noch die beiden 
gelehrten Jugendschriften vor, die bei ordentlichen Verlegern? erschienen 
sind: Sonnenblumen (1671) und Lekrreicher Geschichtsherold (1673), Kom- 
pilationen von Ausspriichen, historischen Anekdoten, Weisheitslehren, 
véllig im Stil der Zeit. Interessant ist das Verzeichnis der benutzten Biicher, 
die er dem Geschichtsherold vorausschickte. Es geht seine weite Belesenheit 
daraus hervor, aber auch die Tatsache, dass er damals noch nur Deutsch 
und Latein beherrschte. Zwei Themata schillerscher Balladen finden sich 
in den Biichern: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen*® und Der Graf von Habsburg.‘ 

Die iibrigen Schriften kommen auf dem Biichermarkt so gut wie nie 
vor und fehlen in den meisten 6ffentlichen Bibliotheken. Das einzige 
Exemplar des Kiihl psalters, das alle vier Bande umfasste, ging aus Wendelin 
von Maltzahns Besitz® spiter in den Oscar Pilotys iiber, nach dessen Tode 
es 1918 versteigert wurde. Der 1. Band des Kiihlpsalters befindet sich in 
der Bibliothek der University of California in Berkeley. Band 1 und 


1 Ausser mit Athanasius Kircher, mit dem er einen Verkehr in friihester Jugend durch 
Briefe erreicht hatte, stand er mit keinem namhaften Dichter oder Gelehrten in Verbindung, 
héchstens liesse sich der Breslauer Professor Georg Wende noch dazu rechnen. Widmungsge- 
dichte fehlen im Kihlpsalter, ein tiberschmeichelhaftes unter einem Kupferstichportrait hat 
er wohl selbst verfasst. Die Zeitgenossen, die ihn erwaihnen sind Goed. m1, 198, aufgefiihrt. 
Erdmann Neumeister, De Poetis Germanicis (1706), S. 62 nennt ihn “‘abundans ingenio et 
abutens,”’ kennt aber merklich den Kuhl psalter nicht. 

2 Samuel Adolph Miiller in Jena und Johann Meuer in Jena. 

3 Geschichtsherold, S. 3 ff. 

* Sonnenblumen, S. 67. 

5 Biicherschatz (Katalog), Nr. 439. 

6 Kat. Piloty, N. 973. 
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jetzt in der Yale University Library, Band mm und Iv und die spiteren 
einzelnen Kiihlpsalter und Kiihljubel scheinen in Amerika nicht aufzu- 
treiben zu sein; der grésste Reichtum an Kuhlmannbiichern ist in der 
Library of the British Museum in London vorhanden. 

Kuhlmann ist nicht iibersehen worden. Zwar weder Kuhlmanns erster 
neuerer Biograph J. C. Adelung’? noch Georg Gervinus® haben den Kiihl- 
psalter selbst gesehen. Gervinus musste sein Urteil auf das 1671 erschienene 
Werk, die Himmlischen Liebeskiisse, beschrinken, das so nur an einige 
Sonderbarkeiten sich hingen konnte. Goedeke® widmet der Biographie nur 
sieben Zeilen und schliesst sein Urteil in den kurzen Satz zusammen: 
“Zwischen Unsinn helle politische Blicke.” Heller politischer Blick ist nun 
gerade das, was Kuhlmann am meisten abging, der den Kaiser und die 
Kénige von England und Frankreich (Louis XIV) in vollem Ernst auf- 


forderte, ihm ihre Kronen abzutreten, und der den tiirkischen Sultan und 


den grausen Zaren in Moskau zum “Kuhlmannstum” bekehren wollte. 
Dieses merkwiirdige Urteil ist nur durch Goedekes Hass gegen die rémische 
Kurie erklarbar, die in Kuhlmanns wilden Ausbriichen gegen den Papst 
(nachdem ein iiberdemiitiger Brief nicht beantwortet worden war) ver- 
wandte Neigungen spiirte. Von den Neueren beschaftigte sich als erster 
Heinrich Kurz verstandnisvoller mit ihm,’® er stellt ihn als Dichter sehr 
hoch, in seinen besten Stiicken an die Seite von Spee und Angelus Silesius. 
Ihm folgt E. E. Koch." 

Dieser verurteilt ihn als religiés abwegig, spricht aber von der “‘Wahr- 
heit und Lebendigkeit der Empfindung, voll heiliger Begeisterung, voll 
kraftigen Schwungs und Gedankenreichtums.’”’ Giinther Miiller,’* Herbert 
Cysarz und Paul Hankamer™ gehen alle zwar auf ihn ein, erwihnen seine 
Lyrik mit Respekt, aber mit merklichem Unbehagen. Hankamer, der sonst 
so griindliche Forscher, gibt einem Kiihlpsalm, den er anfiihrt, eine falsche 
Nummer, er wertet ihn nur als Verwirrer Jakob Boehmes, als Sprenger 
aller Ordnungen und Mann des Wortrauschs.% 

Am meisten Verstandnis bringt ihm Marie Luise Wolfskehl'* entgegen. 
Sie fiihlt sich vor einem der visioniaren Verklirungslieder des Kiihlpsalters 
an Hélderlins Schicksalslied erinnert. 

Herbert Cysarz bringt'’ eine Auswahl von fiinf Psalmen aus dem Kiihl- 
psalter. Die Fliichtigkeit der Herstellung wird schon charakterisiert durch 
die Fehlerhaftigkeit der Nummerierung.'® 

Zwei Aufsaitze haben sich in neuerer Zeit mit Quirin Kuhlmann aus- 
fiihrlicher beschaftigt. Der von B- Ihringer in der Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 


7 Geschichte der menschlichen Narrheit, V. Anmerk. zu S. 65. 

8 Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen, 11, S. 351. 

® Grundriss, 111, S. 198. 18. 

10 Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Bd. 2, 4. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1865), S. 311-314. 

" Geschichte des Kirchenlieds und Kirchengesangs, Bd. 4 (Stuttgart, 1868), S. 176-182. 

12 Geschichte des deutschen Liedes (1925), S. 155 ff. 

3 Deutsche Barockdichtung (1924), S. 360. 

Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches Barock. (1935). 

8 Zur Biographie vgl. auch den Artikel von P. Tschakert. A.D.B. 17.331. 

16 Die Jesusminne in der Lyrik des deutschen Barock (Giessen, 1934), S. 101 und 126. 

17 Deutsche Literatur, Reihe “Barock”’ (Leipzig, 1937). BArocK-Lyrik, Bd. 3, S. 183-191. 

18 Im Amsterdamer Kihlpsalier is die untere Schleife des Dreiers der sehr kleinen Schrift 
sokurz, dass er bei fliichtigem Lesen wie ein Zweier erscheint. Es handeit sich bei Cysarz um 
den 30. nicht den 20. Kiihlpsalm. Im setben Gedicht ist die Majuskel “O” des Anfangs, die 
etwas tiefer sitzt, ausgelassen, so dass dem ersten Vers die Auftaktsilbe fehlt. 
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freunde (N.F. 1, 1909)'* und der von J. H. Scholte in der Walzel-Fest- 
schrift von 1924: Quirin Kuhlmann als Dichter des Hochbarock, der den 
Autor hauptsiichlich vom Sprachlichen her betrachtet. Ganz unbeachtet 
scheint eine Schrift des russischen Gelehrten Nikolai Savvich Tikhonravov 
geblieben zu sein,”® ich finde sie nirends erwahnt. 

Nur ein ausfiihrliches Werk iiber Kuhlmann existiert heute: die Greifs- 
walder Dissertation von Kithe Eschrich, Studien zur geistlichen Lyrik 
Quirin Kuhlmanns. Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte des Barock (1929). 
Kuhlmann ist kein Thema, dem eine Doktorandin gerecht werden kann, 
und so ist trotz redlichem Bemiihen etwas ziemlich Unzuliangliches heraus- 
gekommen. Ein einigermassen kompetentes Werk iiber den Dichter fehlt 
also noch véllig. Auch eine zureichende Bibliographie fehlt noch. Der 
Katalog des Britischen Museums zihlt fiinfzehn deutsche Original- 
schriften Kuhlmanns auf; Kathe Eschrich gibt am Ende ihres Buches eine 
Liste von Kuhlmanns eigenen Texten, die sich mit den Goedeke m, 
S. 199/200 gegebenen in einigen wichtigen Punkten nicht deckt. Ihrer 
Aufstellung fehlt Goed. 13. Der von ihr unter No. 16 aufgefiihrte Historisch 
Verhall (Amsterdam, 1685) scheint dasselbe Werk zu sein, das deutsch 
als 21 tagige Offenbahrung von den Legaten der 10 Stimme nach Amsterdam 
1685 erschien und das von Goedeke versehentlich ohne Nummer aufge- 
fiihrt wird. Es gehért nicht als Unterabteilung zur Heptaglossa operum 
juvenilium, sondern hatte von Goedeke die Nummer 15 erhalten miissen. 
Weiter fehlt Goedeke Eschrich Nr. 9: Quirin Kuhlmanns des Christen, des 
Jesueliten Quinarius seiner Schleudersteine (Amsterdam, 1680). Eschrich 
wiederum fehlt Goed. Nr. 23, von ihr wohl ausgelassen, weil sie sie fiir 
eine um den Amsterdamer Kiihljubel vermehrte Ausgabe ihrer Nr. 22 hielt. 
Es handelt sich aber um einen selbstandigen Druck. Goedeke fehlen endlich 
Eschrich Nr. 25: Rundte Erklirung vor den Augen Jehovas an Friedrich 
Breckling (Amsterdam, 1688) und Nr. 26: Sechstes Pariserschreiben (Am- 
sterdam, 1688). 

Von beiden aber wurden zwei Biicher iibersehen, die im 18. Jahr- 
hundert noch beschrieben worden waren: Entsprossene deutsche Palmen 
(Breslau, 1670) und der wirkliche Erstdruck des ersten Buches des Kiihl- 
psalters: A.Z.D. Funffzehn Gesiinge (Ohne Ort und Jahr), (1677?). 

Dieser letztere ist anscheinend seit anderthalb Jahrhunderten ganz 
aus den deutschen Bibliotheken verschwunden. Beschrieben ist ein ein- 
ziges Exemplar in Siegmund Baumgartens Nachrichten von merkwiirdigen 
Biichern* Erwihnt wurde es noch von J. C. Adelung,” der aber kein 
Exemplar gesehen hat, sondern auf Baumgarten hinweist. Adelung hat— 
er sagt leider nicht wo—auch eine Ausgabe London 1679 angefihrt ge- 
funden. Wenn das richtig ist, wiirde es sich um eine weitere Ausgabe vor 
der bisher als Erstausgabe angesehenen Amsterdamer Ausgabe von 1684 
handeln, sie scheint aber ganz verschollen. 

In der Yale University Library hat sich nun ein Exemplar des von 
Baumgarten beschriebenen Erstdrucks des ersten Buches des Kiihlpsal- 


19 Auf S. 181 befindet sich eine Abbildung des Titelblatts von Kuhlmanns Neubegeistertem 
Boehme. Thringer irrt, wenn er den Kwhlpsalter einen sorgfiltigen Druck nennt; auch ist die 
Schrift sehr klein und dazu ganz unscharf. 

2° Ouirin Kuhlmann verbranni in Moskau den 4. Oktober 1689. Eine Kulturhistorische 
Studie. Aus dem Russischen iibers. von A. W. Fechner (Riga, 1873). 8°. 

*1 Band x (Halle, 1756), S. 177. 

™ Geschichte der menschlichen Narrheit, Bd. v (Leipzig, 1787), S. 88, Nr. 31. 
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ters erhalten. Es hat weder Erscheinungsort noch Verleger oder Datum 
auf dem Titelblatt und trigt auch noch nicht die Bezeichnung Kiihl- 
psalter. Die Vorrede ist ebenso wie in der Ausgabe von 1684 datiert aus 
Bromly bei Boo, aber weggefallen ist die weitere Bezeichung Amn London, der 
eusern Rosenlilgenstad am Michaelistag. 

Handelt es sich nun bei dem Yale-Exemplar, das mit Y bezeichnet sei, 
um einen wirklichen Erstdruck oder nur um einen Sonderabdruck aus dem 
Amsterdamer Kiihlpsalter, der mit A bezeichnet sei? Bei beiden Ausgaben 
ist am Schluss der Vorrede dasselbe Datum gegeben: den 29. September 
1677. Der Text in Y weicht nur wenig von dem in A ab. Trotzdem scheint 
mir Y der Erstdruck und das angegebene Datum das wirkliche Erschein- 
ungsjahr zu sein. Dass es sich nicht um einen einfachen Wiederabdruck 
des 1. Buches handeln kann, beweist die Tatsache, dass das Werk den 
Namen Kiihlpsalter noch nicht fiihrt, auf den Kuhlmann spiter so grosses 
Gewicht legte, dass er auch Nebenschriften verschiedener Art durch Be- 
zeichnungen wie Kiihlpsalm und Kiihljubel auszeichnete. Hier lautet der 
Titel einfach: A.Z! D(ie)/ Funffzehn/ Gesingel/ Es ist weder ein Ver- 
fassername noch ein Hinweis auf den Ort des Erscheinens gegeben, so dass 
es fiir Interessenten schwierig gewesen sein muss, es sich zu verschaffen. 
Es war offenbar nur fiir die Gliubigen aus Kuhlmanns Zirkel bestimmt, 
etwas ganz Privates und Bekenntnishaftes aus des Propheten eigenem 
Leben, so wie wir es spiter bei Lavater hiaufig finden: ‘““Durchaus nur fiir 
Freunde!” 

Das Buch hat ein Titelblatt und dreiundvierzig nummerierte Seiten. 
Die Vorrede fiillt Seite 1 und 2, auf S. 3 beginnt oben der Text mit dem 1. 
Gesang. Die Signatur reicht von A I bis C VII. Die Riickseite von C VII 
ist leer. Die Schrift is eine kraftige, angenehm lesbare Fraktur. Die Vorrede 
ist noch nicht in Abschnitte eingeteilt. Das Format ist ein gutes Oktav.* 

Der Kiihlpsalter dagegen war fiir die Offentlichkeit bestimmt. Zwar 
bekannte sich auch hier kein Verleger auf dem Titelblatt zu dem Werk; 
am unteren Rande des Titelblatts steht nur: “Im Jahr Jesu Christi, 1684, 
im October.” Auch in diesem Falle hatte der Verfasser selbst oder einer 
seiner vielgeschrépften Génner den Druck bezahlt. Denn auf der letzten 
Seite des 1. Teils steht “t’Amsterdam, Gedrukt voor den Autheur, en te 
bekomen by Barent Jantz Voogt, op de Lely-Graft, 1684.”” Und am Ende 
des 2. Teils: ““Franckfurt, Wesel und Duisburg zufinden bei Andrea Luppio, 
Buchhaendlern daselbst, 1685.’ Auch dieser zweite Teil ist aber bei Barent 
Jantz Voogt gedruckt. Der ungliickliche Luppius hat iibrigens seine Ver- 
bindung mit dem Schwirmer spater bitter bereut und 1688 eine Schrift 
veréffentlicht: Stratagemata Pseudo-Prophetae Quirini Kuhlmanni oder 
Bericht—Freund—und Feinden zur nothwendigen Nachricht, was von 1684 
bis hieher zwischen Quirin Kuhlmann und mir Andrea Luppio sich zuge- 
tragen. Luppius war einer der Bewunderer gewesen, die Kuhlmann friher 
iibermissig gepriesen hatten. Unter einem von Luppius herausgegebenen, 
1683 in London gestochenen Portrait wird er mit den erlesensten Dich- 
tern, Gelehrten und Herrschern der Welt verglichen. Christian Gryphius 
vermutet allerdings schon 1712, dass Kuhlmann selbst wohl der Verfasser 
war. 


* Hohe des Druckblocks 13,3 cm. 
* Adelung a.a.O., S. 82. Anm. Zitiert auch in Ihringers Aufsatz. Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
freunde (N. F. 1, 1909), S. 180. 
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Der Kiihlpsalter heisst zwar immer noch Die Funffzehngesdinge, wiewohl 
er auf sechzig Psalmen angeschwollen ist. Kuhlmann hilft sich, indem er 
vier Biicher zu fiinfzehn Gesingen daraus macht. Ein 5., ein 6. und 7. und 
endlich ein &. Buch schliessen sich spiter an. Auch ein 10. Buch existiert, 
aber die Zahlung ist nach dem 8. nicht mehr recht durchgefiihrt. Ver- 
schiedene Kiihljubel schieben sich ein. Der Druck ist eine sehr kleine und 
ziemlich unscharf gewordene Antiqua, so dass das Lesen schwer fillt. 
Er hat 207 nummerierte Seiten, das Titelblatt ist eingezihlt. Raum ist 
iiberall gespart. Unter der Unterschrift der Vorrede auf Seite 5 beginnt 
sofort der 1. Gesang. Die Signatur liuft von A 1-R 8.% Die letzte Seite 
enthilt den Druckvermerk. 

Y stellt also merklich eine Geheim-Publikation des mystischen Kreises 
dar, zu dessen Haupt Kuhlmann sich aufgeworfen hatte, der ‘“‘Jesueliter,” 
und der seine Anhanger hauptsichlich in England und Holland zahlte. 
Diese kleine Sammlung ist die Urzelle des spiter so miichtig angeschwol- 
lenen Kiihlpsalters. In der Vorrede ist kein Hinweis auf weiter zu erwar- 
tende Teile da, das Werk ist mit den fiinfzehn Gesingen abgeschlossen, die 
es enthilt und die ihm den Namen geben. Zwar verheisst er noch weitere 
Dichtung, zu der diese Gesiinge ein ‘‘Vorschmack”’ seien. Er werde noch 
manches erleben und daher zu dichten haben. Kuhlmann war der erste in 
seinem Jahrhundert, der durchaus als “‘Erlebnisdichter’’ zu bezeichnen ist. 
Er hat sie drucken lassen, teils “‘seiner Unschuld wegen,”’ teils “‘anderer 
Nutzen wegen.”’ Also zur Rechtfertigung und wohl um Geld damit zu ver- 
dienen. 

In der Vorrede ist nun ein Passus, der uns beweist, dass sie zu der Zeit 
des Datums verfasst und nicht etwa spiter geschrieben und zuriickdatiert 
ist. Bathurst, sein wohlhabender Génner, der ihm den Aufenthalt auf 
seinem Gute Bromley bei Bow erméglicht hatte, war im Friihjahr 1677 
nach Jamaica abgereist und hatte den Propheten im Besitz geniigender 
Geldmittel zuriickgelassen. Kuhlmanns Plan ging auf eine grosse Reise 
nach Konstantinopel, um den tiirkischen Sultan zwar nicht zum Christen- 
tum, das ist falschlich behauptet worden, aber zum “Jesuelitentum” zu 
bekehren, in welcher Religion Christen, Juden und Mohammedaner ver- 
einigt werden sollten. Er wagte aber nicht, dieses phantastische Ziel be- 
kannt zu machen, oder sein Plan war wirklich, zuerst nach Rom zu gehen 
und den Papst zu gewinnen. In Briefen aus dieser Zeit ist von Konstantino- 
pel nicht die Rede. So auch noch nicht in der Vorrede. Da im spateren Kiihl- 
psalter jede Phase der Fahrt nach Konstantinopel beschrieben ist, war die 
Rom-Fiktion sinnlos geworden; nur weil er die Vorrede von Y in A un- 
veraindert wieder abdruckte, blieb die falsche Angabe stehen. Von London 
aus, zwischen dem in der Vorrede angegebenen Datum und dem 3. Marz 
1678, an dem er von Bromley aufbrach, muss er die “‘Keimzelle’’ haben 
drucken lassen; wie aus der Frakturschrift und den korrekten Umlaut- 
zeichen hervorgeht: in Deutschland.” 

Der Ausdruck Kiihlpsalter fiir die einzelnen Gesiinge kommt in Y noch 
nicht vor. In A heissen das erste bis zehnte Gedicht auch noch “‘Gesang,” 
die letzten vier des ersten Buches dann Kiihlpsalter. 

Die Abweichungen zwischen Y und A in den Gedichten selbst sind 
gering; einige drucktechnische Besonderheiten mehr als eigentliche 
Anderungen lassen das Bild abweichend erscheinen. Nur die Uber- 
schriften hat Kuhlmann durchweg erweitert zu den charakteristischen 

% A? ist versehentlich Al nummeriert. 


%* A verwendet dagegen zwei Punkte iiber dem u als Umlautzeichen, dagegen oe und ae, 
Buchstabenverbindungen, die im Hollandischen fiir u und langes ae verwendet werden. 
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Reise- und Aufenthaltsangaben, die den Kiihlpsalter zu einer Art Diarium 
machen. Der erste Gesang in Y ist einfach iiberschrieben: ‘Als er zum 
Davidisieren getrieben ward in Jehna.” In A dagegen “Als er zum David- 
isieren unter geistlicher Anfechtung getrieben ward in Jehna, dahin er von 
Breszlaw den 20. Septem. 1670 ausreisend, 15 Monden nach seinem Er- 
leuchtungsmay 1669 iiber Lignitz, Buntzlaw, Goerlitz, Leipzig, Liitzen, 
Naumburg im October ankommen.” Aber die kurzen urspriinglichen Titel- 
angaben sind immer beibehalten und nur erweitert worden, so dass zwei- 
fellos Y Druckvorlage fiir A gewesen ist. Verschiedene gemeinsame 
Druckfehler beweisen das.”” 

Allerdings hat der Amsterdamer Setzer auch hier und da etwas ver- 
schlimmbessert, wie “‘musz’’ in Y, zu “‘mus”’ in A,”* “staerken”’ zu “‘stoer- 
ken.’’®® Wirkliche Verbesserungen sind “angeschminkte” in A fiir “ange- 
schmickte’’*® und ‘“‘Gotteslob”’ fiir “‘Gorteslob.’”*' Im 3. Gesang, Strophe 2, 
Vers 1 und 3 ist das dreifache “‘heilig” in Y in einem Wort geschrieben, aber 
einigemale hat A Worter richtig getrennt, die in Y sinnstérend ein ein- 
ziges bildeten wie “Jesusnahmen,” wo “Jesus” ein Genitiv ist.” ‘“Quall” 
weiter unten ist in A zu “‘Qual” verbessert, doch ist die bei Kuhlmann 
hiufige Verdoppelung der End-Liquida meist beibehalten.* Dagegen 
haben sich in A neue Druckfehler eingeschlichen: aus ‘‘wust” in Y ist 
“weist” geworden,* aus “‘offnen”’ in Y “‘offnem.’” Das sinnlose “‘Jauchtzen 
hoffen” in Y ist verstandlicher zu Jauchtzen-hoffen (Hoffnung auf Jauch- 
zen) verandert,** (aber zwei hissliche Druckfehler haben sich im 5. Gesang 
in A eingeschlichen: “‘schamak” statt “‘schmack” und ‘“‘mieh” statt 
“mich’’). 

Wichtiger sind die Textainderungen, die der Dichter vorgenommen 
hat. Im 5. Gesang, Strophe 16, hat Kuhlmann 

“Lauffet seiner Salbe zu! 
Gebet Lib um Libesruh.” 
in A gesetzt, statt: 
“Lauffet seiner Salbe nach 
Gebet Lib um Lib gemach.” 
in Y. Einmal hat er einen Superlativ noch einmal tibersteigert: statt 
“iiberstisse Siisse” in Y gibt er “iibersiiste Siisse” in A.*” 
Die sprachlich bessere, aber etwas banalere Fassung: 


“Treibe weg die Traurens-Nacht! 
Schenke uns die Lichtes-Pracht!’** 


ist in A verindert zu: 


“Treibe weg die Traurens-Griifft! 
Schenke uns die Lichtes-Liifft!”’ 


Die Uberschrift tiber dem 8. Gesang ist in A ganz unverstindlich ge- 
worden, weil Kuhlmann seinen urspriinglichen Text durch Zusitze vorne 
und hinten erweiterte, anstatt ihn neu zu schreiben. Man sieht hier deut- 
lich, dass er kein neues Manuskript hergestellt hatte, sondern Y als Druck- 
vorlage beniitzte. 

In Strophe 6, Vers 5 des 8. Gesanges ist ein unreiner Reim “‘Geist”— 
“weiss,” verbessert zu “‘Geist’”—‘‘weist.”” Gréssere Bedeutung hat eine 

7 5B. “zukleinern” statt “zu kleinern” im 1. Gesang, Vers 2. 

28 s.B. Gesang 1, Vers 7. #* 1. Gesang, Str. 4, Vers 1. 

%© 1. Gesang, Str. 4, Vers 4. 3. 1. Gesang, Str. 7, Vers 5. 

* 3. Gesang, Str. 6, Vers 4. 

* Ausnahme 4. Gesang, Str. 12, Vers 4. % 5. Gesang, Str. 5, Vers 3. 

% 5. Gesang, Str. 6, Vers 4. 3% 5. Gesang, Str. 17. 

7 5. Gesang, Str. 28 385. Gesang, Str. 48. 
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Anderung von Strophe 7 des 9. Gesanges. Es fallt auf, dass Kuhlmann, der 
ausser Latein nur Deutsch schrieb und im Ausland merklich als Uneinge- 
biirgerter lebte, auf all seinen weiten Reisen mehrere Jahre lang deutsches 
Gebiet sorgfiltig vermied, seitdem er am 2. Marz 1676 von Liibeck nach 
London gefahren war. Aus der neuen Fassung geht hervor, dass er Ge- 
fangnis zu fiirchten hatte-—Denn aus: 
“Libes Teutschland! Sei gesegnet— 

Denn mein Vater nimmt mich weg! 

Was in dir ist mir begegnet / 

Leitet mich von deinem Steg! 

Du magst schwerlich mich mehr schauen 

Weil dich driikkt der Siindenhauff! 

Sodomitisches Vollauff! 

Dass mir miissen vor dir grauen.”’ 


macht er in A: 
Du magst schwerlich mich mehr schliissen 


Dass mir vor dir grauen miissen. 


Harte Drohungen bringen die Schlusstrophen: 


“Schwere Straffe werden eilen 
Uber dich / o Teutsches Reich! 
Tausend Feinde auf dich pfeilen 
Und dich schleifen Erdengleich: 
Deine Wolken stehn verschlossen 
Und dein Himmel rings im Grimm! 
Bis du merkest Zorn und Stimm 
Die von oben abgeschossen. 


Christlich Warnen stund verlachet! 
Die gewarnten triben spot! 

Drum ist deine Straff entwachet 
Wehe weh in deiner Noth! 
Schauest du den Monden scheinen . 
Wo verbleibt des Adlers Raub? 

Ist dein Kaisertum nur Staub? 
Ach zu spite ist dies weinen! 

Was du wolltest gar austilgen 

Dis besitzet deinen Thron”’’ etc. 


Merkwiirdigerweise hat Kuhlmann die 11. Strophe in A unterdriickt. 


Sie lautet in Y: 

“Solches sang ich vor dem scheiden! 
Eh ich aus dir gintzlich zog! 
Und beschaut in heilgen Freuden 
Was zukiinftig herwarts flog! 
Was dich quilet, uns ergézzet 
Dich bekerkert, uns befreit 
Dich verflucht, uns benedeit 
Weil wir sind bei Gott geschizzet.”’ 


Im 10. Gesang ist dagegen Strophe 4 in Y ausgelassen, aber offenbar 
aus Versehen, denn die Nummerierung ist korrekt. In der Uberschrift hat 
er Rothes Namen*® in A hinzugefiigt und damit ihm die Schuld zugeschoben 
an “den allerschwersten Gesichten des Jahres 1675 und 1676,” die er 
friiher Gottes Heimsuchung zugeschrieben hatte. Diese Jahre hatten den 
Zusammenbruch des Kaisertums und den Beginn der Jesuelitischen Welt- 
monarchie Kuhlmanns bringen sollen. Nun war nichts davon erfolgt, 
und die Schuld lag an Rothes Versagen!*° 

*® Siehe Biographie am Ende des Aufsatzes. 

* Drollig ist, dass der deutsche Setzer von Y Boo fiir ein Land gehalten hat und setzt: 


“Angefangen zu London in Engelland 1676 und zu Bromly in Boo 1677 vollendet’’—was in 
A verbessert wird. 
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In Strophe 24, Vers 4 des 9. Gesangs ist das ausgelassene Wort ‘“‘er” 
hinter “wil” in A erganzt und in der niachsten Strophe ein Druckfehler 
“Schlaffs” in “Schlags” verbessert. i 

Im 12. Kiihlpsalm ist am Ende der 1. Strophe die Anderung “‘sich be- 
wegt” aus “‘steh bewegt” in Y keine Verbesserung. 

Das sehr ratselhafte Ende der Uberschrift des 14. Gesangs in Y, das 
auf ‘October (1677)” folgte: ‘‘nachdem zwei Tage zuvor ein neuer Zentner 
vorgefallen,” hat er in A gestrichen, wohl weil er es selbst nicht mehr ver- 
stand. Dies ist die einzige Kiirzung einer Uberschrift, die vorkommt. Dass 
es ihm iibrigens an Selbsterkenntnis und Aufrichtigkeit nicht immer fehlte, 
beweist der Schluss dieses Gedichtes. 


“Kommt, Menschenkinder kommt! Schaut was mein Herz inhaelt: 
Ich habe keinen Feind als mich auf dieser Welt!”’ 


Mit dem Triumffunfzig, dem 15. Gesang, endet logischer Weise das 
Buch. Erst in A sagt er klar, was er mit dem in Y noch unbestimmt be- 
zeichneten “herrlichen Reich” meint: nimlich “das herrliche Jesusreich, 
dessen Anfang das Kuhlmannsthum; Fortgang das 7. Jahrtausend, Aus- 
gang die Ewigkeit.” 

Y stellt also eine nicht unwichtige Etappe auf dem Weg Kuhlmanns dar. 
Die Idee des ‘‘Kuhlmannsreiches” spukt wohl schon in seinem Kopf, aber 
wagt sich noch nicht unverschleiert an das Tageslicht. Noch ist er weit 
entfernt, die drei Kronen von den Herrschern von Deutschland, England 
und Frankreich zu fordern. Auch im Kiihlpsalter entwickelt sich der Ge- 
danke dieser Kuhlmonarchie“ erst allmahlich, wie sich aus der Entwick- 
lung der Titelkupfer zeigt. 

Die Fiinfzehngesinge sind ohne Buchschmuck. Jeder ‘‘Teil” des Kihl- 
psaliers aber besitzt auf der Riickseite des Titelblatts ein Kupfer, aus dem 
zu ersehen, wie Kuhlmann nach und nach sich in das Zentrum des Alls 
stellte, wie er in mystischer Union den neuen Jesus erzeugen wollte, und 
wie ihm endlich geweihte Hinde die Weltkaiserkrone iiber das Haupt 
halten. Auf dem Kupfer des ersten Teils erscheint er noch nicht in persona, 
nur seine Initialen erscheinen am oberen Rande zwischen den drei Kronen, 
die das Kuhlmannsreich bedeuten. Der unterste Teil des Kupfers stellt 
die neuntorige mystische Stadt dar, in deren Mitte das Lamm im Strahlen- 
kranz ruht. Es ist noch nicht in irgend eine Beziehung zum Dichter ge- 
bracht. Dariiber, aus ihr hervorwachsend der dreifache Kreuzesstamm mit 
Christus und den beiden Schichern, zu oberst der Baum der Erkenntnis 
mit Adam und Eva im Siindenfall. Eingerahmt wird das Ganze durch 
einen Rosenstock links und eine ebenso hohe Lilie rechts. Das Kupfer des 
2. Teils zeigt dieselbe Darstellung, nur sind unten in der Stadt rechts und 
links vom Lamm zwei Portraitmedaillons mit einer minnlichen und einer 
weiblichen Halbfigur angebracht. Die Uberschriften zeigen, um wen es sich 
handelt: um Q(uirin) K(uhlmann) und M(aria) A(nglicana), seine Kon- 
kubine. Aber bei schirferem Zusehen zeigen sich noch zwei kleinere Ab- 
weichungen; wahrend die Lilien (Frauen)-Seite unveriandert ist, wird 
der Rosenstock, dessen untere Zweige diirr gewesen waren, mit Laub 
versehen, wie es einer Pflanze an der Seite eines solchen Propheten ge- 
biihrt. Und das Urpaar erscheint—wiewohl immer noch im Siindenfall 
begriffen—in Verklarung, sie sind von Strahlen umgeben. 

Auf dem Kupfer zum dritten Teil befindet sich dasselbe Bild, nur ist 
Kuhlmann in langer Kleidung dargestellt, iiber seinem Haupt sind sieben 

“ Echt barock entwickelte sich der Gedanke aus einer Wortspielerei mit dem Namen: 
“Kuhlmon,” mit nach dem O-Laut zu gesprochenem dunklem A, fiihrte rasch zum “Kuhl- 


monarchen.”’ 
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Sterne und zu beiden Seiten Sonne und Mond. In den Hianden hilt er 
Szepter und Schwert. Das weibliche Wesen hilt ein gekréntes Kind auf dem 
Arm, an ihrer Seite steht nicht mehr M.A. sondern M(aria) K(uhlmannin): 
er hatte sie zwar nicht geheiratet, aber offiziell zu seiner Frau erklart. Im 4. 
Band endlich halten tiber Kuhlmanns Haupt drei Hande eine Kaiser- 
krone schwebend; der Frau giesst eine Hand Balsam aus einem Kelch auf 
die Finger. Beide sind in Verklirung, ganz mit Strahlen umgeben. 

Diese Kupfer sprechen deutlich genug von den verworrenen Vorstel- 
lungen des Propheten. Er wollte mit Maria Anglicana den neuen Jesus— 
das Lamm—zeugen. Er selbst ist jetzt mit dem Lamm und derneuen 
Mutter Gottes Maria der Inhalt der mystischen Stadt. Auf dem nichsten 
ist das Kind geboren,** Maria halt es auf dem Arm. Kuhlmann selbst aber 
begniigt sich nicht mit Josephs Rolle: er hat Sonne, Mond und Sterne um 
sich und halt Szepter und Schwert: himmliche und irdische Herrschaft 
ist inm gegeben, er ist wie Gott. Im letzten Band aber wird er auch 4usser- 
lich gekrént, er steht im Strahlenglanz und Marias Hinde empfangen das 
heilige Salbél. 

Kuhlmann war ein Wahnsinniger, daran ist nicht zu zweifeln. Aber er 
war und blieb ein Dichter von Rang, ja er tibertrifft fast alle seine Zeit- 
genossen. Auch sein Wahnsinn hat Methode, und seine Religiositat ist 
feurig und echt. Er ist in allem der Antipode des damaligen orthodoxen 
Luthertums. An Kraft des Ausdrucks und Gewaltigkeit der Bildvorstellung 
ist inm keiner gewachsen, und schliesslich trigt ihn in den letzten Biichern 
des Kiihlpsalters der Schwung der Ekstase in reimlose Rhythmen voller 
Weihe und Spannung. Ein einziger Fall in seinem Jahrhundert. 

Die Gedichte des Kiihl psalters sind in 4 Teile und zwar in 8 Biicher einge- 
teilt. Jedes Buch umfasst fiinfzehn Gedichte. Dass in Y noch nicht mehr 
als fiinfzehn Gesinge geplant waren, geht aus dem Titel hervor. Erst 
spiter, als der Kiihlpsalter so gewaltig iiber diese Zahl hinausgewachsen 
war, gibt er ihr symbolische Deutung: die heilige Zahl Sieben umrahmt 
das Kernstiick, das jeweils das achte ist. Dazu kommen noch die ver- 
schiedenen einzelnen Kiihlpsalmen und Kiihljubel.* 

Ein anderes Buch Kuhlmanns, das vor zweihundert Jahren noch vor- 
handen war, scheint heute véllig verschollen. Sowohl Goedeke wie Kathe 
Eschrich zweifeln, dass es je existiert hat, und fiihren es in ihren Biblio- 
graphien nicht auf: Es hiess Entsprossne deutsche Palmen (Breslau, 1670), 
war in Folio gedruckt und enthielt Gedichte. Adelung fiihrt es als Nr. 1 
seiner Bibliographie an, hat es aber offenbar nicht selbst in der Hand ge- 
habt. Es war, wie schon der Titel andeutet, eine Huldigung an den Palmen- 
Orden, war sicherlich der Gesellschaft gewidmet und stellt einen Versuch 
des achtzehnjaihrigen Handwerkersohns dar, Mitglied des Ordens zu werden. 
Nur so erklart sich naimlich die Briefstelle in Kuhlmanns Schreiben an 
Georg Wende in Breslau vom 16. Januar 1680 aus Paris: “Nun ist zehn 
Jahr, mein Freund, auf dem Februar, dass wir mit dem teutschen Palm- 
baum bemiihet.’”” Georg Wende ist tatsichlich 1670 unter dem Namen 
“Der Pflanzende” aufgenommen worden, als Nr. 818.4 Kuhlmanns Name 
findet sich aber in keiner Mitgliederliste der Fruchtbringenden Gesell- 
schaft, auch deutet nichts sonst auf seine Zugehérigkeit. Weder seine Wort- 
spiele noch “‘seine orthographischen Neuerungen verrathen schon,” wie 
Adelung meint, “den damaligen Geist der Gesellschaft.’”’ Kuhlmanns Ortho- 
graphie weist deutlich auf den Einfluss Zesens. Ein noch unbewdahrter 
Jiingling im Mulusstand hatte keine Aussicht, in den illustren Orden auf- 


® Es starb bald! * Siehe Bibliographie. “ Goedeke, m, 12. 
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genommen zu werden. Das oben genannte Buch mag noch irgendwo uner- 
kannt in einer Bibliothek stehen und sollte jedenfalls in den Bibliographien 
nicht fehlen. 

Da die Kuhlmann-Literatur nicht iiberall zugianglich sein diirfte, sei 
zum Schluss eine kurze Biographie gegeben. 

Die Angabe Adelungs,* dass er 1657 geboren sei, beruht auf einem 
Druckfehler: 1651 ist das richtige Datum. Er war ein Handwerkerssohn, 
konnte aber das Gymnasium in Breslau durchlaufen, wiewohl er den Vater 
friih (1655) verlor. Schon das Kind fiel durch hohe Begabung auf, aber eine 
gewisse Sonderbarkeit haftete ihm wohl von vorne herein an. Sein Schul- 
Rektor soll zu ihm gesagt haben “Aus dir wird einmal entweder ein grosser 
Theologe oder ein grosser Ketzer werden.’”’ 1669 erkrankte er schwer, wohl 
an Typhus, und von dieser Krankheit blieb ihm eine Nervenstérung, die 
manchmal deutlich in das Paranoische iiberging. Er sah dauernd einen 
Lichtschein an seiner linken Seite, den er als Engel deutete. Er fiihlte sich 
von da an als Auserwihlter und unter géttlichem Schutz. 1670 bezog er die 
Universitat Jena, hérte aber nicht regulire Vorlesungen und erreichte auch 
niemals die Promotion. Von Jena ging er nach Leyden, wo er mit Johann 
Rothe, Kaufmann in Amsterdam, Propheten und “Vorlaufer Christi,” 
in Verbindung trat, der grossen Einfluss auf ihn gewann. Seit Jahren 
beschaftigte ihn auch die Philosophie Jacob Boehmes. Mit Athanasius 
Kircher, dem beriihmten Jesuiten, trat er in briefliche Verbindung. Aber 
seine Freundschaft zu Rothe war nicht von langer Dauer. Kuhlmann be- 
gann sich selbst als Monarchen der ‘“‘Kuhlmonarchie,” eines Tausend- 
jahrigen Reiches zu fiithlen. Er wurde in Leyden des Landes verwiesen, ging 
erst nach Hamburg und dann, nachdem er mit vierundzwangig Jahren 
eine Witwe, die ihn an Alter um das Doppelte iibertraf, als Frau zu sich 
genommen hatte, im Friihjahr 1676 nach England, wo er einen neuen Gén- 
ner, Bathurst, gefunden hatte, der ihn auf sein Gut Bromley bei Bow ein- 
lud. Auch die Freundschaft mit Bathurst hielt nicht allzu lange vor, aber 
noch Anfang 1677, als der Englander nach Jamaica fuhr, scheint er Kuhl- 
mann im Besitz einer bedeutenden Summe zuriickgelassen zu haben. Kuhl- 
mann konnte die lang geplante Reise nach Konstantinopel antreten, wo 
er den Sultan zu seiner Religion zu bekehren hoffte. Nach vielen Aben- 
teuern, die teils an die Irrfahrten eines géttlichen Odysseus, teils einfach 
an Schelmuffsky erinnern, kehrte er heim, vom Sultan mit der Bastonnade 
belohnt, aber noch nicht gebrochen. Von 1679 an hielt er sich in Paris und 
Genf auf, 1684 aber wieder in England, wiewohl Bathurst, der aus Jamaica 
zuriickgekommen war, und den er etwa 30000 FI. gekostet hatte, ihn jetzt 
fallen liess. Seine Frau hatte er 1681 verlassen und eine junge Konkubine, 
Maria Anglicana, aufgenommen, mit der er den neuen Christus zu er- 
zeugen sich vornahm. Aber Maria Anglicana starb schon 1686, und Kuhl- 
mann trat nun, trotz aller Fehlschlige noch immer ungebrochen, seine 
letzte lange Fahrt an, iiber Amsterdam nach Berlin, wo er den Grossen 
Kurfiirsten bekehren wollte, dann nach Danzig, wo er als Bigamist beinahe 
verbrannt worden wire, und endlich nach Moskau, wo er im Sommer 1689 
ankam und nun anscheinend sofort daran ging, auch den Zaren zum Kuhl- 
mannstum zu bekehren. Schon im Oktober war alles voriiber. Er wurde auf 
das Entsetzlichste gemartert und schliesslich lebendig verbrannt. Von allen 
deutschen Dichtern hat sicher Kuhlmann das ungewdéhnlichste Leben 
gefiihrt und das schrecklichste Ende gefunden. 


* * * * 


* Am angegeb. Ort S. 4. 
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Da Kathe Eschrichs Bibliographie so iiberaus diirftig ausgefallen ist, die 
von Goedeke und Adelung veraltet sind und Koch in seiner Geschichte des 
Kirchenlieds** nur wenige Werke anfiihrt (den Kihipsalter dazu in falscher 
Reihenfolge), sei hier eine neue Bibliographie gegeben. 

Fast alle Biicher Kuhlmanns beginnen “‘A.Z! (Anfang. Ziel!) ‘“Quirini 
Kuhlmanni” oder “Quirin Kuhlmanns.” Diese Worte sind daher weggelas- 
sen und jeweils zu erginzen. Bei der Kircher-Korrespondenz fehlt das 
A.Z.!, vielleicht auch bei Nr. 1 und 2. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE 


(Zum Vergleich sind die Nummern in Goedekes Grundriss, Kaethe Eschrichs und J. C. 
Adelungs Bibliographien und die Aufnahmen im British Museum Catalogue angegeben.) 


1 
1668 Unsterbliche Sterblikeit Oder Hundert S pil-ersinnliche Virzeilige Grabeschriften. Liegnitz. 
8°. 


la 
2. Aufl. Jena 1671. 
Goed. 1,47 Esch. 1,“ Adel. 2.“ 


Entsprossene deutsche Palmen. Breslau 1670. (Verloren. Nur von Adelung als Nr. 1 
aufgefiihrt, aber auch aus dem “Pariserschreiben” 1681 zu erschliessen. Siehe Nr. 17) 


Lehrreicher Weissheit-Lehr-Hof-Tugend-Sonnenblumen Preisswiirdigster Spriiche, er- 
getslichster Hofreden sinnreichster Gleichnisse...an Herr George von Schibel und 
Rosenfeld, den himmlisch gesinnten. Jena 1671. 8° 

Goed. 3, Esch. 3, Adel. 4. 


Himmilische Liebes-Ktisse, tiber die fiirnemsten Ocrter der hochgeheiligten Schrifft vor- 
nehmlich des Salomonischen Hohenliedes, wie auch anderer dergleichen Himmelschmek- 
hkende Theologische Biicher Poetisch abgefasset. Jehna 1671. 8°. 

Goed. 2 Esch. 2, Adel. 5. 


Der Hohen Weissheit fiirtreffliche Lehr-Hoff. In sich haltend Schine Tugendblumen 
Geistlicher und Weltlicher Moral Discursen etc. Jena 1672. 16°. 
B.M.,™ Goed. 4, Esch. 4. 


Lehrreicher Geschichts-Herold, oder freudige und traurige Begebenheiten Hoher und Nidri 
ger Personen ...theils nach der... Wunderart des weltberufenen A. Kirchers vorge- 
tragen.... Jena 1673. 8°. 

B.M., Goed. 5, Esch. 5, Adel. 6. 


Epistolae theosophicae Leidenses. Leiden 1674(?) 8°. Nur von Adelung nach Bayle ange- 
fiihrt. 


Neu begeisterter Bihme, begreiffend hundertfunffzig Weissagungen, mit der fiinfften Mo- 
narchie, oder dem Jesus-Reiche des hollindischen Propheten Joan Rothens tibereinstimmend, 
und mehr als 1.000.000.000 theosophische Fragen allen Theologen und Gelehrien sur Be- 
antwortung vorgelegt . . . Leiden 1674. 12°. 

B.M., Goed. 8, Esch. 8, Adel. 9. 


Prodromus quinquennii mirabilis e Lugduno-Batava Amstelodamum scriptus. A. 1674 ad 
virum dei Johannem III. Lugd. Batavorum 1674. 8°. 
Goed. 7, Esch. 6, Adel. 8. 


(Briefwechsel mit Athanasius Kircher:) i aa 
1) Athanasii Kirchneri (sic!) Epistola responsoria ad Quirini Kuhlmanni epistolam de 
arte magna sciendi sive combinatoria. Leiden 1674. 12°. Adel. 10.1. 


Bd rv, S. 176-182. 47 Goedeke, Grundriss Bd. m1, S. 199-200. 

“8 Kaethe Eschrich. Studien cur geistlichen Lyrik Quirin Kuhimanns (1929). 

J.C. Adelung Geschichte der menschlichen Narrheit, Bd. v, S. 83 ff. \ 

% Méglicherweise 2. Aufi., da die Gedichte in der Vorrede zu den “Grabschriften” 1668 
schon erwahnt werden. 

" British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 
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2) Quirini Kuhlmanni epistolae duae, prior de arte magna sciendi sive Combinatoria, 
posterior de admirabilibus quibusdam inventis, cum responsoria Athanasii Kircheri, 
Lugd. Batavorum 1674. 8°. 

B.M., Goed. 6, Esch. 7, Adel. 10.2. 

3) Responsoria de Sapientia infusa, Adamaea, Solom circa Februarium 1676. 

e Lubeca Romam scripta ad Athanasium Kircherum. Adel. 10.4. 


A.Z! D. Funffzehn Gesinge. 0.0. und Jahr. 43. SS. 8°. 


Quirint Kuhlmanni Christiani Epistolarum Londinensium, Catholica, alias Nona ad 
W iclefio-W aldenses, Hussitas, Zwinglianos, Lutheranos, Calvinianos. Roterodami 1679. 
12°. 

B.M., Adel. gibt als Jahreszahl 1674. 


Englische Ubersetzung: A.Z. The general London Epistle of Quirinus Kuhlman, a 
Christian, to the Wiclef-W aldenses, Hussites, Zwinglians, Lutherans and Calvinists. Being 
an explication of a vision and prophecy of John Kreyel. Translated from the Latin 
copy printed at Rotterdam . . . London 1679. 8°. 

B.M. 


Londoner Schreiben an die Wiclefiten, Waldenser, Hussiten, Zwinglianer, Lutheraner, 
Calvinisten. Amsterdam 1680. ? 
Adel. 12. Ubersetzung von Nr. 12. 


Pariser schreiben an Hr. Johannes Rothe, Frau Tanneke von Schwindern, Hrn. Fran- 
ciscus Mercurius von Helmont, Freikerrn, und Jungfer Anthonette Burignon. Amsterdam 
1680. 12°. 

Goed. 9, Esch. 10, Adel. 14. 


Responsoria de satientia infusa Adamaea, Salomonaeaque, circa Februarium 1676 e 
Lubeca Romam scripta ad Athan. Kircherum. Londini 1681. 8°. 
Goed. 11, Esch. 12. Identisch mit Adel. 10.4? (Ist im folgenden wieder abgedruckt.) 


Kircheriana, de arte magna sciendi sive combinatoria, admirabilibus quibusdam inventis, 
sapientia infusa, Adameae Salomonaeaque post setlennalem publicationem orbe Europaeo 
frustra ringente consummatius emissa ad Ludouicum XIV Regem Liligerum, 2 Teile. 
J. Gain, prostant apud G. Cooper: Londini 1681. 8°. Wiederabdruck der Briefe Kirchers. 
B.M., Goed. 10, Esch. 11, Adel 10. 


Quirin Kuhlmanns des Christen des Jeswelitens. Lutetier oder Pariserschreiben. Johannes 
Gain: London in Engelland, 1681. 12°. 

B.M., Goed. 12, Esch. 13, Adel. 15. (5 Schreiben an Breckling, Wende, Bathurst und 
Magdalena von Lindau.) 


Sammlung kleiner Aufsitze, deren erster dem Kénig von Frankreich zugeschrieben. 
Darin auch der Brief an A. Kircher ‘‘De Sapientia infusa Adamaea” und die Schrift 
“De Conuersione Turcarum.”’ London 1681(?). 

Adel. 16. 


Quinarius Lapidum aduersus Goliathum omnium tribuum, populorum, linguarum, in- 
uictissimae antapologiae loco pro suis scriptis fronti scriptorum suorum ordinandus. 
London 1681. 12°. 

Adel. 18. 


Der British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books hat eine Ausgabe “Londini Oxoniique, 
1683.’ 8° Ubersetzung des “Quinarius seiner Schleudersteine.” 


Ebenda: englische Ubersetzung. “London and Oxford, 1683.” 8°. Dabei ein Einzelblatt 
mit der Ankiindigung der “Heptaglotta Kuhlmaniana” or Kuhlmanns “Treatises to be 
published in seven languages,” etc. 


*? Baumgarten; Nachrichten von merkwiirdigen Bichern 1756. Bd. x, S. 177 und Adel. 31. 
Exemplar in Yale Univ. Lib. 
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Arcanum microcosmicum. Paris 1681. 8°. 
Adel 19 (nach Bayle zitiert). 


Salomon a Kaiserstein Cosmopolita de Monarchia Jesuelitica, ultimo aevo reservata, ad 
politicos Aulicosque Orbis Terrarum. Londini 1682. 8°. (Unter Pseudonym erschienen.) 
Brit. Mus. unter “Kaiserstein.” 

B.M., Goed. (unter 14.4.), Adel. 22. 


Cyrus Refrigeratorius Jerusalemitanus de Magnalibus Naturae ultimo aevo reservatis, ad 
adeptos magosque orbis terrarum. Mit Kupfer, Amstelodami 1682. 8°. 
Goed. 14.3, Adel. 25. (Genfer Ausgabe.) 


(Aus demselben Jahre eine zweite Ausgabe im Brit. Mus. (Oxforder Ausg.).) 
B.M., Goed. 14.3, Adel 17. 


Quirini Kuhlmanni Jesuelitae Constantinopolitana de conversione Turcarum, Romae 
novae sive Stam poldae scripta, die 1. Augusts, 1678, Londinique Angliae sigillata publi- 
catague die 1. Maij. 1681. Ad Mahometem IV. Imperatorem Turcicum. Ex Germanico 
translata. Adjunctae sunt Epistolae ad Agam Smyrnensem, Patriarchamque Graecum. 
Londini 1682. 8°. 

B.M., Adel. 20, Goed. als 2 in Operum Juvenilium. 


Mysterium viginli unarum Septimanarum Kolterianarum, quod vera clavis ad Dauidem, 
A pocalypsin omnesque scripturae numeros, Spiritus Sancti ope apertum, Smyrnae 
Natoliae Mense Octobri, 1678. J. Gain: Londini 1682. 8°. 

B.M., Goed. 13, Adel. 21. 


David rediuiuus. London 1682. 8°. 
Adel. 23. 


Abominatio desolationis in loco sancto. London 1682. 8°. 
Adel, 24. 


Pseudosophia mundi de sede swa deturbata, (loco?) 1682. 8°. 
Adel. 26. 


Heptaglotta suorum operum juvenilium. London und Oxford 1683. 8°. (Sieben ehedem 
einzeln herausgegebene und z.T. aus dem Deutschen iibersetzte Jugendschriften. 
Goedeke fiihrt 4 davon auf: 1. Quinarius Lapidum. 2. De conversione Turcarum. 3. De 
magnalibus naturae. 4. De monarchia Jesuelitica.) 

Goed. 14, Esch. 14, Adel. 29. 


Hochtheure Besiegelung, als er von Paris Amsterdam zum dritten Mahl betreten . .. Nur 
von Arnold erwahnt. Aus dem Kihl psalier? 
Adel. 28. 


Testimonia humana. J. Gain, prostant apud G. Cooper: Londini 1683. 8°. 
B.M., Adel 30. 


Der Kiihl psalier Oder Di Funffsehngesaenge. Amsterdam, Im Jahre Jesu Christi, 1684. 
Im October. 12°. Mit Titelkupfer. 207 SS. 


Des Kiihl psalters zweiter Theil. Amsterdam, Im Jahre Jesu Christi, 1685. Im October. 
12°. Mit Titelkupfer. 71 SS. 


Quirin Kuhlmanns wesentlicher Kihlpsalier. Das Wunder der Welt. Amsterdam, Im 
Jahre Jesu Christi, 1686. 12°. Mit Titelkupfer. 120 SS. 


Des Kiihlpsalter dritter Theil. Amsterdam, Im Jahre Jesu Christi, 1686. 12°. Mit Titel- 
kupfer. 44 SS. und 6 SS “‘Anhang.”’ 

Der 1. Teil enthalt Buch 1-4., der 2. das 5., der “wesentl. Kiihlps.”” Buch 6 und 7 
(nicht wie Adelung angibt, 5 und 6), der 3. (eigentlich 4.) Teil Buch 8. 

B.M. (sehr ungeniigende Aufnahme), Goed. 15-18, Esch. 17, Adel. 31. 
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Adelung erwihnt eine, wie es scheint, vermehrte Ausgabe unter der Aufschrift: “Hun- 
dert und fiinfzig Kiihlpsalmen,” 1689. 12°. Er hat sie “irgendwo” erwahnt gefunden 
und hilt fiir méglich, dass die 9 ein Druckfehler fiir 6 war. Méglicherweise aber existierte 
eine Gesamtausgabe aller Kiihlpsalmen aus diesem Jahr. Kuhlmann kam am 3. Oktober 
um und mag vorher eine Ausgabe veranlasst haben, die méglicherweise nach der Tragédie 
eingestampft wurde. 


Historische V erhaal van Q. Kuhlmann levendige Hoofdgettigen. Amsterdam 1685. 8°. 
Esch. 16, Adel. 32. 


Dass. Deutsch: 21 tdgigte Offenbahrung von den Legaten der 10 Stimme nach Amsterdam. 
1685. 8°. 

Goed. hinter 14 (versehentlich ohne Nummer), Adel. 32 (gibt nach Hérensagen anderen 
Titel). 


Alckmaracker-Slootischer Kiihl psalm und 7. 10. 19. Ktihljubel. Amsterdam 1687. 8° 
B.M., Goed. 19, Esch. 21. Adel. 35. 


Der 8 (68. 143.) |Kiihl psalm. “Als er gleich villig sahe die zeit des Kiihlpsalters verkiirt- 
zet,” etc. Amsterdam 1687. 8°. 
B.M. (unter “Kiihlpsalm’’), Goed. 20, Esch. 18. 


Des Kiihlpsalters 10. Buch. Amsterdam 1687. 8°. 
Goed. 21, Esch. 19. 


Weseler Kiihl psalm, eilfies Ktihljubel. 0.0. 1687. 12°. 
Goed. 22, Esch. 20, Adel. 38. 


Zwey erklirte Berlinische Kiuhljubel, von der Vereinigung des Luther- und Calvinus- 
thums an S. Churf. Durchl. zu Brandenburg. Amsterdam 1688. 
Goed. 24, Esch. 22, Adel. 40. 


Berlinische und Amsterdamische KihlJ ubel. Von Vereinigung des Luther- und Calvin- 
thums. Amsterdam 1688. 18 BI. Fol. 
Goed. 23, Adel. 41. 


Géttliche Offenbarung oder Gesicht im 1674 Christjahre im Christmonath 1675 beschrieben: 
1676 gemein gemacht. Amsterdam 1688. 8°. 
Goed. 25, Esch. 23, Adel. 39. 


Widerlegie Brecklings Worte aus zweyen Briefen an Andreas Luppius gezogen. Hiebei 
sind gefiiget das 34 (49) und 35 (50) KiihlJubel aus dem Kiihlsalomon, Amsterdam: 
Andreas Luppius. 1688. 8°. 

o Goed. 26, Esch. 24, Adel. 33. 

5 

1688 Der Kiihl-Salomon. Von Adelung nach Geriicht zitiert. Wird nach dem Wortlaut des 

(?) vorhergehenden Titeis zumindest handschriftlich existiert haben. 

46 

1688 Rundte Erklirung vor den Augen Jehovas an Fridrich Breckling. Amsterdam 1688. 8°. 

a Esch. 25, Adel. 33 mit falschem Datum. 

1688 Sechstes Pariserschreiben. Amsterdam 1688. 
Esch. 26. 

48 

1698 J. Bihmens ...theosophische Schriften: 1. Der Weg zu Christo.... CL Weis- 
sagungen von kiinfftiger Zeit (von Q. Kuhlmann zusammengezogen) . . . Nebst . . . 
einer Apologia wider G. Richtern, wie auch E. H. (Ehrenfried Hagenitii) Send- 
Schreiben, etc. 12 Teile, Amsterdam und Frankfurth, 1698. 4°. 
B.M. (Im neuen Katalog des Brit. Mus. ist Kuhlmanns Name fortgelassen. Ob die 
Zuschreibung ein Irrtum war? Den runden Klammern nach sollte der Name in Klam- 
mern auf dem Titel gestanden haben.) 

CuRT VON FABER DU FAUR 


Yale University 





GAY’S MOHOCKS AND MILTON 


UPON CASUAL EXAMINATION, the plays of John Gay would appear 
to be most unlikely pieces from which to get echoes of the organ voice of 
England. But Gay read Milton; and as we have known for a long time, 
imitated him in a burlesque epic called Wine (1708), his first published 
work. With characteristic thoroughness Professor Havens points out the 
lines of this poem that echo Milton and notes in addition the ‘‘Miltonic 
air” of the “humourous imitation”—the inverted order, the parentheses, 
the words ending in -ian, and the use of adjective for adverb.' Since, how- 
ever, his study does not give an account of Milton’s influence upon the 
drama, Havens leaves out of consideration Gay’s dramatic works.? So 
does Professor Thaler,’ for he is concerned only with actual adaptations of 
Milton’s poems for the stage; and so does Professor Irving both in his study 
of Gay’s London and in his work on Gay’s life,‘ for he is perhaps not im- 
mediately concerned with such matters as imitations and influences. So 
far as I can tell, other scholars, if they have noticed any imitations, have 
failed to record that notice among the facts of literary history. 

Although one finds occasional echoes, conscious or unconscious reflec- 
tions of Miltonic phrase and style, by all odds the most obvious reflections 
of Milton in Gay’s drama are those found in the opening scene of his crude, 
unacted farce The Mohocks (1712). The whole of this scene is written in 
blank verse, and Miltonic blank verse at that; the scene is a conclave of 
the Mohocks, somewhat reminiscent of the diabolical conclave described 
in Paradise Lost (1, opening lines); and even the names of the characters 
are, if not exactly the same as those in Milton, at least, with one exception, 
suggestive of them. These are the names of the Mohocks in council as- 
sembled: The Emperor, Abaddon, Moloch, Gogmagog, Cannibal, and 


1R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1922, pp. 
107-108. See also W. H. Irving, John Gay: Favorite of the Wits, Duke Univ. Press, 1940, pp. 
31-32. 

? Professor Havens does remark (p. 77), however, that he has “examined hundreds of 
blank-verse plays of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and has yet failed to find one 
that is Miltonic.”’ 

* Alwin Thaler, “Milton in the Theatre,” SP, xvi (1920), 269-308. 

* W. H. Irving, John Gay’s London, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, p. 247. Irving does, however, 
page Milton in a footnote, in which he calls attention to the sons of Belial in connection with 
the description of the Mohocks given in the Spectator, no. 324. 

5 For instance, The Captives (1726), a blank verse tragedy of some merit, seems feebly to 
recall the famous conclusion to Milton’s sonnet on his blindness in the following lines, spoken 
by Orbasius as consolation to the noble captive Sophernes: 

Misfortunes are the common lot of men, 

And each man has his share of diff’rent kinds: 

He who has learnt to bear them best is happiest. (Vol. 1, p. 79) 
The text followed here and subsequently is The Plays of John Gay, 2 volumes, London, Chapman 
and Dodd, (n.d.). Another passage from the mouth of the same character and spoken to the 
same morose Sophernes, breathes the spirit of J] Penseroso: 

If then Phraortes loves and honours you, 

Why seek you thus to nourish your misfortunes 

With midnight walks and pensive solitude? (Vol. 1, p. 75) 
In the second act of Polly, the pirates declare war against the whole world, like Milton’s devils; 
and Hacker, one of the leaders of the gang, exclaims ‘“What can be more heroic than to have 
declared war with the whole world” (Vol. 11, p. 34). Polly herself somewhat later in the same 
act repeats the idea: “an open war with the whole world is brave and honourable”’ (Vol. 0, 
p. 43). Satan’s eternal war and Moloch’s sentence for open waragainst God as given in Paradise 
Lost surely coursed through Gay’s brain as he wrote these lines. 
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Myrmidon. (Moloch and Abaddon come directly from Milton—the latter 
from Paradise Regained, tv, 624.) The Emperor, burlesquing Milton’s 
Satan, has called the council in order to plan an attack upon the city 
Watch. The scene is a tavern. Abaddon and Moloch having set forth the 
activities of the Mohocks, a new member is introduced and sworn into the 
brotherhood. Then the group “begin their rites’”’ by swearing a series of 
terrible oaths against all righteousness, and the scene ends with a drinking 
song—a prelude to the attack on the Watch and the roistering in the streets 
of the two following scenes. 

But the thought and the style of the scene are more important in il- 
lustrating the Miltonic quality than the plot. With the Emperor sitting in 
state and the Mohocks attending, the scene begin 

Abaddon. Thus far our riots with success are crown’d, 
Have found no stop, or what they found o’ercame; 
In vain th’ embattl’d Watch in deep array, 

Against our rage oppose their lifted poles: 

Through Poles we rush triumphant, watchman rolls 
On watchman; while their lantherns kick’t aloft 

Like blazing stars, illumine all the air. 


Mol. Such acts as these have made our fame immortal, 
And wide through all Britannia’s distant towns, 

The name of Mohock ev’ry tongue employs; 

While each fond mother at the sound grows pale 

And trembles for her absent son... . 


Not only is the description of the activities of these roisterers strongly sug- 
gestive of Milton’s various descriptions of the battle in heaven as found in 
Paradise Lost, Book vi (see especially lines 15 ff., 99 ff., and 250 ff.); but 
the boast of Gay’s Moloch is in keeping with the character of Milton’s 


Moloch, the latter being chiefly notable for his love of “‘human sacrifice 
and parent’s tears.’ 

Following the description of the activities of the Mohocks, a new mem- 
ber is inducted into the tribe. The neophyte’s speech is particularly Miltonic 


in quality: 


New Moh. Great potentate! who leadst the Mohock squadrons 
To nightly expeditions, whose dread nod 

Gives law to those, lawless to all besides: 

To thee I come—to serve beneath thy banner. 

Mischief has long lain dormant in my bosom 

Like smother’d fire, which now shall blaze abroad 

In glorious enterprize .... 


Emp. Bravely resolv’d—henceforth thy name 
Be Cannibal—like them, devour mankind. 
But come—night wears apace—begin the rites.” 


After this induction, the rites are held. They consist merely in oaths, 
taken in the names of infernal powers associated with Jove, against virtue 
and humanity: 

All, We swear 


Gog. That we’ll to virtue bear invet’rate hate, 
Renounce humanity, defy religion; 


6 Paradise Lost, 1, 393. : ; : 

7 The last line of the Emperor’s speech suggests line, and situation as well, in Comus: 
Come let us our rights begin 
Tis onely day-light that makes Sin. (lines 124-125) 
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That villany, and all outrageous crimes 
Shall ever be our glory and our pleasure.* 


This passage suggests not only Satan’s famous oath in Paradise Lost 
(rv, 110), ‘Evil, be thou my good,” but the entire role of the satanic hosts 
in Milton’s universe. Throughout the scene, imitation of Milton’s style is 
obvious: The sonority of the speech of the new Mohock suggests, and the 
run-on lines confirm, it; the inversions clinch the point, especially such 
constructions as ‘‘Gives law to those, lawless to all besides.” 

Milton is not, of course, the only source for imitation in this play. In the 
succeeding scenes the Watchmen, the Justices, and Constable Prig, upon 
whom the Mohocks play their practical jokes and against whom they make 
dire threats, are all obviously imitated from Shakespeare. They come either 
directly out of Much Ado and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, or else are sug- 
gested by Henry IV, Part I.° 

Now, the parody and imitation of Milton in The Mohocks is significant, 
first, as a part of the outburst of interest in Milton in the year 1712. This 
farce came soon after Gay had burlesqued Paradise Lost in Wine (1708). 
It came at the very time Addison was publishing his famous essays on 
Milton in the Spectator, the winter and spring of 1712; at the very time 
Defoe was discussing these essays in his Review.'° It followed soon after the 
Reflections on an Essay U pon Criticism (1711), in which John Dennis had 
dared praise Milton as in some particulars superior to Vergil. And it is to 
be noted that Gay humorously dedicates The Mohocks to Dennis and calls 
attention to the Spectator’s (i.e., Addison’s) having dared show that a 
modern poet has “‘more Beauties than Faults.”” Gay was consciously plac- 
ing his naughty play among the serious and solid pronouncements. 

Significant as a part of the Milton movement, this humorous imitation 
is also significant as a sort of culminating piece in the attacks upon the 
new set of roisterers lately sprung up in London. It burlesques the doings of 
the Mohocks as alleged by Defoe in at least three issues of his Review," 
wherein the author maintains that they are the “Offspring of Hell” and 
against “‘meer Mankind.” In like manner it takes off their practices as 
presented by Steele in the Spectator’ wherein it charged that they ‘‘carry 
on a war against mankind.” Indeed, Gay here burlesqued the sort of thing 
described seriously by an unknown writer in a broadside on the Mohocks 
and Hawkubites® and humorously by himself in a broadside on the same 
rakes.'* Defoe associates the Mohocks with the Tories and Jacobites, saying 
that they are cowardly young noblemen and suggesting the use of the 
famous Protestant flail of Popish Plot days as the weapon for their dis- 


® Gay, op. cit., 1, 89. 

® See Irving, John Gay: Favorite of the Wits, p. 66. 

10 yir1, no. 159 (March 29, 1712), pp. 637-640. The whole issue is devoted to a discussion 
. — essays on Milton and to the question of Adam and Eve’s innocence in the Garden 
of Eden. 

4 yt, nos. 153, 154, 155, for March 15, 18, and 20, respectively, 1712. 

12 Numbers 324 and 332, March 12 and 21, 1712. 

3 The Town Rakes: or, The Frolicks of the Mohocks and Hawkubites, London: Printed for 
J. Wright, 1712. 

™ An Argument Proving from History, Reason, and Scripture, That the Present Mohocks 
and Hawkubites are the Gog and Magog mentioned in Revelations, etc. Published by Lintott, 
1712, and generally ascribed to Gay. See The Poetical Works of John Gay, London: Oxford 
Press, 1926, p. 211. 
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persal; Gay laughs to scorn the escapades of the rollicking young rakes. 
He uses the Protestant flail, as suggested, but only in fun, only in parody, 
as if to show perhaps its weakness as a weapon. 

Thus the high dignity of Milton’s heroic poems served not only to per- 
petuate their kind (now dwarfed and trivial), but also to enrich a contrary 
and hostile type, the burlesque and the farce. His devils become the roister- 
ing gangs of the eighteenth century and swagger as street bullies in Lon- 
don."* Reading well his Paradise Lost, Gay caught the great poet’s refer- 
ence to such gangs,’’ and gave good warrant of Macaulay’s classic note on 
the “‘sons of Belial.” 

Tuomas B. Stroup 

The University of Florida 


% The Review, vil, no. 153, March 15, 1712. Irving, in John Gay: Favorite of the Wits, 
p. 66, fn., says that The Mohocks: A Poem in Miltonic Verse: Address’d to the Spectator 
(1712) “‘attempts to defend the Mohocks as rough executors of justice on dishonest vintners.” 
Judging from both the style and the substance of this piece (a photostat of which I have seen, 
through the kindness of Professor R. P. Bond) one must conclude that, if he did not write it 
himself, Gay certainly saw it before he wrote his farce. 

16 For a full account of these organized rowdies and their appearance in English literature, 
see T. S. Graves “Some Pre-Mohock Clansmen,”’ SP, xx (1923), 395-421. 
17 Paradise Lost, 1, 498-505. 














SYNONYMS IN THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE 


A NOTABLE FEATURE of the Old English version of Bede’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History is its frequent use of synonymous pairs of words or phrases to 
translate single expressions in the original Latin. J. M. Hart called atten- 
tion to this peculiarity in an article entitled ‘‘Rhetoric in the Translation 
of Bede,’” in which he maintained, first, that the rhetorical device known 
as amplification was familiar to Old English writers and, second, that King 
Alfred could not have translated Bede. In support of his contentions, Hart 
presented a long, though only partial, list of synonymous pairs accompanied 
by the single expressions found in the corresponding Latin. His views are 
summed up as follows: 

Even these few [examples] ought to satisfy any one that the process of rhetorical amplification 
was known in England long before the Conquest and quite apart from the needs of alliterative 


verse. Further. 1 would ask those who still adhere to the Alfredian authorship of the Bede 
translation, if they can discover anything like this ‘doubling’ in the Pastoral or the Orosius. 


The present study is not intended as a refutation of either argument. 
There is sufficient evidence in Old English literature to prove, without re- 
course to the Bede translation or to the poetry, that amplification through 
the use of synonyms was known to Old English writers. The view that 
Alfred personally translated Bede’s work seems to be in disfavor at the 
present time, although the challenge in Hart’s second sentence has been 
met—had been met, in fact, even before his article was published.* If any 
portion of his discussion invites refutation, it is the assumption that the 
synonyms of the Old English Bede must be rhetorical in nature, that they 
reflect a conscious and deliberate application, on the part of the translator, 
of a rhetorical principle. The purpose of this article is to point out certain 
resemblances between the synonyms of the Bede and the double and 
triple glosses found in manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Multiple translations of the Latin appear frequently in the interlinear 
glosses to the Vespasian Psalter, the Rushworth Gospels, and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels. Some of these synonymous groups result from an effort to 
adapt the translation to two different dialects. Others appear to spring 
from an attempt on the part of the glossator to clarify the meaning by 
offering as many translations of the Latin as he can call to mind. For 
example, a free and general rendering may be combined with one which is 
more specific and literal, or a Latinate translation may be clarified by a 
purely native synonym or explanation. It would appear that considera- 
tions of clarity and accuracy, rather than any striving after rhetorical 
elegance, motivated the work of the glossators.* 


1 An English Miscellany, Presented to Dr. Furnivall (Oxford, 1901), pp. 150-154. The 
synonymous pairs had previously been noted by August Schmidt, who included a list of exam- 
ay - dissertation, Untersuchungen tiber Kinig Ailfreds Bedatibersetsung (Berlin, 1889), 
pp. 37-39. 

2 Op. cit., p. 151. 

* Henry Sweet, King mes West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, Part Il, 
EETS, OS, t (London, 1872), xli; Gustav Wack, Uber das Verhilinis von Kénig Aelfreds 
Ubersetsung der Cura Pastoralis sum Original (Greifswald, 1889), pp. 18-21; Albert Dewitz, 
Untersuchungen tiber Alfreds des Grossen westsichsische Ubersetsung der Cura Pastoralis Gregors 
(Bunzlau, 1889), pp. 34-36. 

* It is true that accuracy and clarity are essential qualities of rhetoric in the best sense, 
but Hart’s discussion indicates that he used rhetoric in the popular sense of artifice and rhe- 
torical ornament. 
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The Vespasian Psalter is a good example of a text with glosses in two 
dialects. Originally glossed throughout by a ninth-century Mercian, it 
later passed into the hands of scribes who added second glosses here and 
there during the tenth or eleventh century.5 These second glosses, usually 
preceded by wel or the abbreviation ?, are clearly in the West Saxon dialect. 
In Psalm 142, verse 3,° obscuris is glossed degulnissum in the ninth-century 
hand, wel bystrum in a much later hand. If the palaeographical difference 
were absent, one might still guess the origin of this doublet. The Mercian 
root degul- corresponds to West Saxon diegel, digel, dygel, while the suffix 
-nis- (very rarely -nes- in Mercian) is almost always -nes- in West Saxon. 
The second gloss, bystrum (Mc. Seostrum, adiostrade), is West Saxon in its 
phonology. In Psalm 2, verse 11, tremore has the Mercian cwaecunge, with 
typical smoothed vowel, plus the West Saxon byfunge. The verb dormierunt 
75, 6 is glossed by hneapedon, showing the Mercian velar-umlaut of a to ea, 
and by the later uel slypton, with West Saxon unstable y. Adheserunt 101, 
6 is glossed etfelun, with Mercian é for West Germanic 4; in addition, it has 
the later gloss etclofodon, resembling West Saxon, in which most Weak 
II preterites were formed in -od-, rather than Mercian, in which -ad- was 
the usual suffix. 

Other doublets contain one gloss which may be identified dialectally, 
coupled with a form which might belong to either dialect. Immolabo 26, 6 
is glossed by ageldu (WS. usually agylde) and later offrige. In the same verse, 
iubilationis is glossed wynsumnisse (WS. -nesse) and lofes. Constringe 31, 9 
is glossed geteh (WS., Kentish geteoh) uel gewrib. Magna 37, 17 is glossed 
by da miclan of indeterminate dialect and by West Saxon fela (Mc., Kent. 
feola). Usquequaque 37, 9 has a hu lenge swidur uel agehwer ; the former gloss 
is phonologically uncertain, although the suffix -ur is typical of early Mer- 
cian, but the latter gloss (Mc., Kent. -wer) is clearly West Saxon. Uerum 
31, 6 was first rendered hwedre, to which a later hand has added peah (Mc. 
d@h). 

Many of the synonymous pairs of the Psalter contain only general Old 
English forms which cannot be assigned to any dialect by phonological cri- 
teria. The handwritings, however, provide conclusive evidence. Of this sort 
are getelde uel on eardungstowe for tabernaculo 26, 6; lust uel gewilnung for 
desiderium 37, 10; and a number of other pairs. 

Synonymous pairs with dialectal differentiation are of frequent oc- 
currence in the Old English translation of Bede. Each of the following 
examples contains a Mercian form joined by the abbreviation ¢%, for et 
or ond, with a West Saxon synonym:’ 


70, 11-12. is to forbeorenne 2 to forlatenne (debet abstinere 51, 3) 
72, 25. hafa Su... sprece % gebeahte (debet agere 53, 3) 


5 Henry Sweet, Oldest English Texts, EETS, OS, txxxum (London, 1885), 188, 191, 220, 
227, 238, 239, 293, 319, 331, 360, 361, 392. In the British Museum MS. Cotton Vespasian A. I 
or in MLAA Rotograph No. 332, these second glosses appear on fols. 12", 13%, 31", 35", 40”, 
41", 41", 72%, 88", 95”, 96", 116", 116", and 135°. 

* For convenience of reference, I use Sweet’s verse numbering although it is inaccurate 
and was adopted by Sweet only to facilitate comparison with Stevenson’s edition. 

7 Numbers at the left refer to page and line in Thomas Miller, The Old English Version 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People, Part 1, EETS, OS, Vols. xcv, xcv1 (Lon- 
don, 1890). Latin equivalents in parentheses, with their page and line references, are from 
C. Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Historiam Ecclesiasticam Gentis Anglorum, etc., Vol. 1 (Ox- 
ford, 1896). I have not attempted to indicate which examples are borrowed from Hart or from 
Schmidt and which are of my own collecting. 
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134, 7. gesprec t gebeaht (consilio 111, 14) 

158, 29. se cyning him gef ¢ sealde (donabantur munere regio 132, 20-21) 
184, 34. song... t readde (dicebat 150, 1) 

288, 29 ofgefen t forlaten (destituta 222, 33) 

368, 31. cegde t ladode (uocabat 273, 16-17) 

422, 5-6. salde him t forgeaf (donauit . . . ei 303, 7) 


428, 8. of dere niolnesse t of dere witestowe (de abysso 306, 23) 
430, 29. pu sceawadest ? gesawa (uidisti 308, 9) 


It is true, of course, that almost any Anglian form may be matched by 
sporadic forms in Saxon texts. Velar-umlaut of e before a liquid occurs in 
Saxon Patois. Unbroken a before / plus consonant, o for @ before nasal, 
and -ad- for -od- in Weak II preterites are all occasionally found in early 
West Saxon. Monophthongization of ea to e occurs in late West Saxon. 
Nevertheless, the normal forms in strict West Saxon would be forberanne, 
sprece, gesprec, geaf, sang, ofgiefen (or ofgifen or ofgyfen), ciegde (cigde, 
cygde), sealdz, bere, and sceawodest. Similarly, the regular, though not uni- 
versal, spellings in Mercian would be forletenne, gedehte, gedeht, salde, 
*redde, forleten, *leadade, forgef, Sere, and gesege. Two of the forms do not 
occur in the Mercian texts, but the normal phonological developments are 
those indicated. 

The pairs listed below contain a West Saxon form followed by a Mer- 
cian synonym: 


32, 6. bad hine ? halsade (obsecrans 16, 6) 

34, 18. gesawen z gemildsad (respectus 18, 15) 

168, 7. sealdon ? gefon (donauerunt 139, 26-27) 

236, 9. feaht ? wonn (pugnaturis ductor exstiterat 178, 9) 

312, 30. fastnodon ? underwreoton (subscribimus 240, 25) 

370, 22. geara 2 longe (iamdudum 274, 10) 

422, 24. hioscipes feder t higina aldor (pater familias 304, 1) 

424, 31-32. pes byrnendan fyres ? Ses unadwescedan /eges (flammarum inextinguibilium 305, 
10-11) 

426, 21. geseah ic ? sceawade (cerno 305, 33) 

432, 25-26. gesawe t sceawadest (cernis 309, 6) 


The typical Mercian forms would be bed, gesegen, saldun (or -on), *faht, 
festnadun (or -on), gera, feder, bernendan, gese@h, and gesege. The West 
Saxon forms corresponding to those in the second column would be halsode, 
gemiltsod, geafon, wann, underwriton, lange, ealdor, lieges (liges, lyges), 
sceawode, and sceawodest. The -on of gefon and the -or of aldor may be 
tenth-century Mercian; in the eighth- and ninth-century texts, these suf- 
fixes are usually -wn and -ur. 

In the group below, a Mercian form is followed by a synonym which may 
be either West Saxon or Mercian: 


64, 18. to edneowunge t to bote (reparandis 48, 25) 

74, 1. gerehte t gebette beon scylen (corrigantur 53, 4) 
76, 25. to gebeorenne t to gefremmenne (offerenda 55, 2) 

78, 10. we weotan ? leorniad (nouimus 55, 22) 

212, 14. gefleoto t gewinn (certamina 165, 2-3) 

368, 30. moningum ? larwm admonitionibus 273, 16) 

374, 29. onwalhne t gesundne (integrum 276, 18) 

412, 21. bodade t lerde (praedicabat 298, 21) 

418, 5. gesegon ? beheoldon (intuentibus 301, 1) 


420, 23-24. pet is .. . geceged t memned (uocatur 302, 25) 
426, 15-16. weron fallende 2% gewitende (decidentes 305, 29) 
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The West Saxon forms of the words in the first column would be edniwunge, 
gereahte (later gerihte), geberanne, witon, geflitu, manungum, onwealhne, 
bodode, gesawon, geciged or gecieged, and feallende. 

In the following group, a form of indeterminate dialect is followed by a 
Mercian form 


38, 2. 3a oncneow zt pa ongat (persensit 20, 3) 

40, 25-26. geworht t getimbrad (extructa 21, 29) 

56, 2. 3a ongunnon heo forhtigan ? ondredan him (perculsi timore 42, 22) 

70, 6. oncneowon ? ongeton (didicimus 50, 32) 

94, 6. heold he t rehte (rexit 79, 1) . 

168, 7-8. eardungstowe ? biscopsedl (sedem episcopalem 139, 28-29) 
182, 2. astod t awunade (remansit 147, 22) 

390, 14. he scolde . . . halan ? lecnian (sanandae . . . curam adhibere 284, 23-24) 
400, 30. tobrocen wes ? tolesed (solueretur 290, 20) 

422, 26-27. gehrinen t gestonden (tactus 304, 3) 

438, 29. heowe ? ondwliotan (uultu 312, 9) 


The West Saxon forms corresponding to those in the second column would 
be ongeat, getimbrod, ondradan, reahte (or rihte), ongeaton, bisceopsetl, 
awunode, lecnian, tolysed or toliesed, gestanden, and andwlitan or ondwlitan. 
The preterite singular onget is late Mercian with the same substitution of 
@ for e which we find in Farman’s glosses and in the Worcester version of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Synonymous pairs in which a West Saxon word is followed by a form 
of indeterminate dialect have no great significance in a text which is 
predominantly West Saxon, but a few specimens will help us complete 
our comparison of the Bede with the Vespasian Psalter: 

36, 32. tealde ? wende (autumans 19, 32-33) 

44, 13. hyrnysse ? underbeodnysse (subiectionem 26, 6) 
88, 26-27. to gebeahtunge z to frignesse (ad consulta 62, 3-4) 
234, 30. wuton we pam syllan ¢ bringan (offeramus ei 177, 23) 


352, 24-25. gesyhst ? sceawast (cernis 264, 20) 
416, 8. Sat fyht ? pet gewinn (bello 300, 3) 


The Mercian forms would be getalde, gehernisse, gedcht, sellan, gesist, and 
gefeht. 
' In many pairs a West Saxon form follows an indeterminate form: 
54, 27. heold ? reahte (rexit 42, 14) 
70, 7. growan ne weaxan (succrescere 50, 33) 
416, 4. gewinnes 2% gefeohtes (belli 299, 32) 
418, 17-18. wuldre t wyrdmyndum (gloria 301, 13) 


The Mercian forms would be rehte or rehte, wexan, gefehtes, and weord- 
myndum. 

The examples given in these six lists by no means exhaust the doublets 
of the Bede translation which show dialectal differences. They have been 
selected with a view to illustrating as many dialect features as possible 
and, at the same time, avoiding controversial forms, which would necessi- 
tate complicated explanations without throwing much additional light on 
the problem. The similarity of these pairs to the double glosses of the Psal- 
ter should be obvious. A translator, especially an inexpert one, might 
well lean upon an earlier interlinear gloss, changing ? to? and altering some 
words to fit his own dialect while leaving others very much as he found 
them. 
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Similar pairs of synonyms are found in those parts of the Rushworth 
Gospels* which Farman copied from the Lindisfarne Gospels, but with this 
difference: whereas the Saxon scribe who second-glossed the Vespasian 
Psalter \eft the original Mercian glosses untouched,’ Farman usually trans- 
literated the Northumbrian glosses and then added his synonyms. As a 
consequence, the dialectal differences tend to fade out in Farman’s version, 
and it is only by comparison with the original that we can see how some of 
his doublets arose. In Mark 1, 7, for example, Lindisfarne has undoa for 
soluere, which Farman alters toundon before adding ? loesan. In Mark 1, 17 
he has changed gesie (fieri) to gebeoban t geseon. In Mark 1, 40, Lindisfarne 


has mid cnew beging for genu flexo, while Rushworth has mid cneu begende 


i beginge for genu flexu. In Mark 1, 44, Lindisfarne has du coede (dixeris), 
Farman s@ecge t cwebe. When the Lindisfarne Gospels contain a synonymous 
pair of their own, Farman may adopt one word and make a substitution 
for the other, as in Mark 1, 45, Li. imgeonga t incuma, Ru. ingangan t 
ineode (introire). Or he may accept both Northumbrian words, merely alter- 
ing the spellings: Mark 2, 2, Li. me maehte foa t nioma, Ru. ne maehte foan 
i nioman (non caperet); Mark 2, 7, Li. forgeafa ? forleta, Ru. forgeofan t 
forletan (dimittere). 

It seems quite probable that a translator working with a gloss would 
proceed after Farman’s manner, at least a part of the time. In this way, the 
translator or translators of the Old English Bede may have obliterated 
many of the dialectal features of some earlier gloss. 

We cannot detect such alterations since the gloss itself is no longer in 
existence, but we can see something very similar by comparing the readings 
of the various manuscripts of Bede’s history.’° For example, the first list 
of synonymous pairs given above contains eight Mercian forms from MS. 
Tanner 10 of the Bodleian Library, the earliest manuscript of the Old 
English version: forbeorenne, sprece, song, ofgefen, cegde, salde, dere, scea- 
wadest. Seven of the pairs appear in MS. 41 of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, a later independent copy of the archetype of Tanner 10. The 
spellings are altered, however, to conform to the dialect of a West Saxon 
scribe: forberenne, tosprace, sang, ofgyfen, gecigde, bare, sceawodest. The 
eighth Mercian form, salde, occurs in a clause which the late manuscript 
omits. Two of the Mercian forms, gesprec and gef, occur in MS. 279 of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In both cases the doublets are preserved in 
MS. Kk. 3. 18 of the Cambridge University Library, a direct copy of 
the preceding, but in both cases the Mercian forms have been Saxonized: 
gesprece, geaf. 

Not all the doublets or synonymous pairs in the glosses are of dialectal 
origin. Skeat suggested that Aldred, who glossed the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
might have been revising an older gloss in the first three Gospels but that 
his work in John was independent." Without either accepting or rejecting 
Skeat’s interpretation of Aldred’s note, we shall take most of our examples 


8 W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old Mercian Ver- 
sions (Cambridge, 1871-1887), Part IT. 

® This statement is apparently true. There are many erasures and minor alterations in the 
Mercian gloss, but most of them appear to be contemporary 

1° See Miller, op. cit., Part IT, EETS, OS, Vols. cx-cx1 ER 1898); or Jacob Schipper, 
Konig Alfreds U bersetsung von Bedas Kirchengeschichte, Bibliothek der angelstichsischen Prosa, 
Iv (Leipzig, 1897-1899). 

1 Skeat, op. cit., Iv, ix and 188. 
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from John. Aldred’s frequent doublets in this Gospel, in which his inde- 
pendence has never been questioned, indicate either that he was groping 
for the right word or that he wished to supply as many possible translations 
of crucial words as he could. A few examples will serve: 4, 10, ueter cuic 
i lifwelle ueter (aquam uiuam); 4, 12, chne t hueder (numquid); 5, 1, doeg 
halig t symbeldoeg (dies festus) ; 5, 9, award t geuorden ues (factus est); 6, 16, 
ofstigon t foerdon (descenderunt); 6, 22, floege t lyttel scipp (nawicula); 7, 4, 
in degle t in deigelnise (in occulto); 7, 44, ualdon t uilnadon (uolebant). 

That Aldred was truly racking his brains for synonyms is evidenced by 
a number of his glosses in John. Not satisfied with a pair, he frequently 
found three or four renderings of one Latin word. In 3, 7, oportet is glossed 
gerised t behofad t gedefned. Other examples are: 11, 2, geduog t smiride 
t ledrede (unxit); 16, 33 getreuad t gelefed t getryccad (confidete); 18, 4, 
feoll t cuom t fordeode (processit) ; 18, 28, des giroefa halle t motern t sprecern 
(praetorium). In Matthew 1, 18, desponsata has four glosses: biwoedded t 
beboden t befeastnad t betaht. Aldred frequently added / after a gloss as though 
he were searching for further equivalents; for example, John 4, 44, uordscip 
t aare t (honorem); 6, 52, gecidon t getugon i (litigabant) ; 9, 22, geondetate t 
(confiteretur) ; 14, 8, genog is t (sufficit); 14, 22, 6u edeauas t Ou eauande ard 
! (manifestaturus es). 

Although he was evidently striving for variant renderings for their own 
sake, one can see special reasons for some of the synonyms. When the Latin 
word was well known or when it was a proper name without a native 
equivalent, he would sometimes use it, perhaps in abbreviated form or 
perhaps with an English termination, as his gloss. Then he would often 
add the closest approach to a native equivalent or an explanation in Eng- 
lish. Portam in Matthew 7, 13 is rendered port ? dure i get. Examples from 
John are: 11, 48, romane t romuaro (romani); 19, 2, of Sornum da corona t 
dat sigbeg of Sornum (coronam de spinis); 1, 43, of der byrig t of bedsaida (a 
bethsaida) ; 1, 28, iordanen Sone stream (iordanen) ; 19, 39, se Segn nicodemus 
(nicodemus); 21, 2, sunu zabedei .i. iacob 2 iohannes (filii zebedaei). In one 
instance, a Latin word of the gloss is not taken directly from the Latin 
text: John 19, 13, lapide stratus ...4... mid stane gebreded (lithostrotus). 

Sometimes in the glosses, a general term is supplemented by one which 
is more specific, or a figure is linked with a literal translation. In Matthew 
5, 27, non moechaberis has the general rendering ne gesynnge Ou and the 
specific me serd Su odres mones wif. Both meanings of piscinam are glossed 
in John 5, 4: first the general and secondary woel, then the specific and pri- 
mary fiscpol. Panem in John 6, 31 is rendered hlaf t fostrad. Cohors in John 
18, 12 has the gloss compuearod roemisce with the added explanation, fif 
hund cempo. In John 1, 1, the figurative Uerbum is glossed uord with the 
literal explanation, Jet is godes sunu. Magis Matthew 2, 16 is glossed by 
both dryum and tungulcrefigum. 

Most of the peculiarities of the glosses also appear in the translation, 
often with very awkward results. 

Triplets similar to those used by Aldred occur in the translation of 
Bede. They are rather rare, but the following examples are hard to account 
for except on the assumption that the translation was based upon an inter- 
linear gloss: 


46,21. ehtan? slogan? on wall fyldon (insequitur 28, 5-6) 
102, 31. heora sacerdas t biscopas t munecas (sacerdotes eorum 84, 5) 
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104, 3-4. heo us mid heora widerwordum onbenum 2 wyrgnessum ehtad (aduersis nos imprecati- 
onibus persequuntur 84, 21-22) 

216, 27, grim t caldt fyrstig t mid hiise gebunden (acerrimum et glacie constrictum 167, 19-20) 

422, 22-23. para sume we her hredlice areccan t aasecgan t aawritan willad (e quibus hic 
aliqua breuiter perstringenda esse putaui 303, 28-29) 


Miller translates the second example” “they assail us with their adverse 
imprecations and curses,” interpreting widerwordum as an adjective, wider- 
weardum “against, adverse,” and as the Old English equivalent of aduersis. 
It seems probable that the scribe read and translated aduersis nos rather 
than aduersis inprecationibus and that he felt ehtad us to be a satisfactory 
rendering of persequuntur aduersis nos. Moreover, the prefix on- (ond-) 
of onbenum has the meaning ‘adverse, against, opposed to.” If wider- 
wordum is an adjective, it must be paired with a synonymous prefix—a 
type of doublet hard to duplicate either in the glosses or in the Bede trans- 
lation. 

The foreign-plus-native type of doublet used by the glossators also 
appears in the Bede, as a few examples will illustrate: 
48, 3. consul 2 cyning on Rome (consulatum 28, 21) 
48, 13-14. Constantino polim Creca ealdorburh (Constantinopolim 29, 7) 
346, 6-7. Genesis pet is seo e@reste Moyses booc (Genesis 261, 1) 


422, 1-2. bare halgan femnan? martires Sée Cecilian (sanctae martyris Ceciliae 303, 3) 
442, 27-28. Satanan pone ealdan feond moncynnes (Satanan 314, 15) 


As in Aldred’s glosses, there are instances in which the foreign member of 
the doublet is not merely a repetition of the original word. For example, 
English heafde beslegen and the loan-word gemartyrad (40, 11-12) render 
decollatus (21, 15). Scriptura sancta (360, 1) is translated by pet halige ge- 
writ and by se canan (486, 1-2). Some of the explanatory amplifications in 
the translation were undoubtedly suggested by double glosses or marginal 
notes; for example, paralysis langore depressam (278, 13) is explained mid 
pa adle geslegene beon, be Crecas nemnad paralysis t we cwedad lyftadl (378, 
23-24). 

The general-specific and literal-figurative combinations are fairly fre- 
quent in the Bede translation. Representative examples follow: 


34, 18. gesawen t gemildsad (respectus 18, 15)" 

40, 5-6 beah? sige eces lifes (coronam uite 21, 10-11) 

46, 23. from wulfum 2 wildeorum (a feris 28, 7) 

68, 24. dis mot beon swa 2 eallum gemetum pat is alyfed (hoc fieri modis omnibus licet 50, 23) 

74, 25. usse ealdres t ba e@restan men (primi parentes nostri 54, 9) 

78, 13-14. hire untrymnes onweg gewat? heo was hal geworden (ab ea . . . sua infirmitas recessit 
55, 24-25) 

80, 32. broda t Godes beowa gesomnunge (congregationi frairum 57, 22) 

116, 20-21. fordferdez pat heofonlice rice gestah (regnum caeleste conscendit 93, 27) 

168, 7-8. eardungstowe ¢ biscopsedl (sedem episcopalem 139, 28-29) 

286, 27. deade 2 fordfore (morte 221, 25) 

338, 8-9. byssum mynstre pet is et Streonesheale (huic monasterio 256, 12) 

404, 7-8. mid da liffestan yoe pet is mid fulwihte bade (uitale . . . unda 291, 28) 

412, 21. halo word zt godcundre lare (uerbum salutis 298, 20-21) 

424, 11.2 he per Godes piohade? scare onfeng (acceptaque tonsura 304, 22) 


The foregoing comparisons warrant certain conclusions. First, the arche- 


12 Op. cit., 1, 105 

3 The Latin reads “subito diuina gratia respectus,”’ the Old English “pa wes he semninga 
mid pam godcundan gyfe gesawen t gemildsad.’”” What we really have here is a translation 
which renders both the primary and the secondary meanings of respectus. 
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type of the Old English translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History was 
either a gloss or an adaptation of a gloss. The maker or makers of the ver- 
sion which has come down to us leaned heavily upon the original, copying 
much of it without change, the rest with minor changes, chiefly in spelling. 
No other hypothesis will account for certain of the double and triple render- 
ings of the Latin, particularly those in which members of the same pair are 
derived from different dialects. An independent translator might conceiv- 
ably resort to clumsy and unidiomatic amplifications for the sake of 
clearness, but to suppose that he would supply correct variants from two 
different dialects is to credit him with a scientific knowledge of linguistics 
unknown in tenth-century England. A man with an old gloss before him 
would be very apt to copy such variants, and if he were careless or in a 
hurry or afflicted with excessive reverence for his exemplar, he would often 
neglect to transliterate into his own dialect. There is corroborative evi- 
dence for this hypothesis in the fact that several partial glosses of Bede 
manuscripts are still in existence, an indication that these works were 
rather frequently glossed in Old English times." 

Second, the Bede gloss used in the translation must have contained 
second glosses similar to those of the Vespasian Psalter. A number of these 
were copied without alteration in the Old English Bede. One may assume 
either that the original glossator was a Mercian and the later scribe a West 
Saxon or that a West Saxon original received second glosses in Mercian. 
Of the two assumptions, the former seems more probable. The abundance 
of Anglian glosses and glossaries based on glosses, ranging in date from the 
Corpus Glossary of the eighth century to the Rushworth Gospels of the late 
tenth, coupled with the relative scarcity of West Saxon glosses, suggests 
that interest in such matters developed late in Wessex. When the West 
Saxons finally began to gloss manuscripts, their glosses were apt to be 
derivative and based on Anglian originals.™ 

Miller observed that the existing manuscripts of Bede’s history, while 
predominantly West Saxon in dialect, contain a strong Mercian element, 
which is most striking in the oldest of the group, Bodleian MS. Tanner 10."* 
He noted also a decided pro-Mercian bias in the translator’s accounts of 
the early conflicts within the Church. These features he explained by sup- 
posing that the archetype of all the existing manuscripts was produced in 
Mercian territory.'!? Obviously there is no real conflict between Miller’s 
views and the one presented here. We may account for the Mercian element 
merely by localizing the original gloss, rather than the later translation, in 
Mercia. That the translation wasa West Saxon product is suggested by the 
fact that most of the actual Old English translations, as distinguished from 
glosses, were produced by West Saxons or under West Saxon direction. 


 Glosses to parts of two MSS. of the Hist. Eccl. and to six MSS. of the Vita Sancti 
Cuthberti are given by H. D. Meritt, Old English Glosses (A Collection), MLAA, General Series, 
xvi (New York, 1945), 6-21. Other Bede glosses appear in Sweet’s OET, pp. 180-182, and 
in A. S. Napier, Old English Glosses (Oxford, 1900), pp. 198-200. 

© Take, for example, the Psalters. Uno Lindelaf, Die Handschrift Junius 27 (Helsingfors, 
1901), pp. 43-44, 47. 

16 Miller, 1, xiii-xv, liv. In thisconnection, I should like to point out that a large proportion 
of the examples cited in this article are from the Tanner MS., which is generally recognized as 
most faithful of all existing MSS. to the common archetype. Anyone who wishes, however, 
may, by checking my examples in Miller or Schipper, see that all of the MSS. contain at least 
a few of the dialectally differentiated pairs—an indication that such pairs derive from the 
archetype rather than from the scribes of the existing MSS. 

17 Miller, 1, lviii-lix. 
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Third, while this study offers nothing conclusive on the subject of 
Alfredian authorship, it may reopen the question to further discussion. 
If the Mercian original underlying the Old English Bede was a gloss, and if 
the translation made from it was the work of a West Saxon, why may not 
that West Saxon have been Alfred himself? Of Alfred’s works, the one which 
most resembles the Bede in this matter of synonymous pairs is his transla- 
tion of the Cura Pastoralis. Both translations are characterized, moreover, 
by a literalness and a rather timid dependence upon the Latin text, very 
unlike the freedom of treatment found in the Boethius and the Orosius. 
The older view was that the first two were early works, written while Alfred 
was still a novice and lacked confidence in his own capacities as a trans- 
lator. What expedient could be more natural for an inexperienced scholar 
than that of using earlier glosses to guide him in his work? 

Fourth, the rhetorical importance of the synonymous pairs has prob- 
ably been exaggerated. They are to be regarded, not as a species of orna- 
mentation introduced by an independent translator, but as a rhetorical 
accident growing out of the manner in which the translation was made. 

SHERMAN M. KuxHN 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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AN UNNOTED SOURCE OF ENGLISH 
DIALECT VOCABULARY 


STUDENTS of the English provincial dialects have always had to accept 
as a starting point the collections of North Country words and of words 
from the South and East Country made by John Ray late in the seven- 
teenth century.’ His work has been characterized as ‘‘the most important 
book ever published on the subject of English dialects, with the sole excep- 
tion of such publications as belong to the present [nineteenth] century.’ 
In the authoritative bibliographical list of works that have been published 
or are known to exist in manuscript illustrative of the various dialects of 
English,* Ray’s is the earliest of the collections made solely for the purpose 
of gathering dialect materials. 

If one then turns to materials on specific dialects, the earliest first-hand 
collections of source material are even somewhat later. In the case of 
Lancashire, for example, the investigator must begin with J. Collier’s 
A View of the Lancashire Dialect, presumably published in 1746 and 
ascribed to the well-known character Tim Bobbin. There were, to be sure, 
occasional small word lists which were inserted incidentally in earlier works 
of a totally different character, such as the twenty-six Norfolk words men- 
tioned in Sir Thomas Browne’s Tract, vil, but up to the present no con- 
siderable body of first hand material antedating Ray has been made avail- 
able in print. 

There is, however, one hitherto little noted collection of material 
chiefly in the Lancashire dialect which merits the attention of students of 
the English language. This is contained in the Vocabularium Saxonicum 
of Laurence Nowell, preserved in the Bodleian Library as Ms. Selden 
supra 63, a manuscript dictionary of Old English, probably compiled be- 
tween 1561 and 1566.‘ Nowell’s work, though still unpublished,® is of con- 
siderable interest, for it is one of the two most extensive and most carefully 
documented early compilations of the vocabulary of the oldest period of our 
language. 

Although Nowell’s merits as a historical lexicographer need not concern 
us here, it is important for our purpose to credit him as being one of the 
first to recognize that much of the vocabulary of the provincial dialects 
consisted of words which had been present in older English but which had 
subsequently dropped out of the standard language. When, in the course 
of compiling his dictionary, he came upon an Old English word which he 
knew to have survived in one of the dialects, he recorded the fact. The fol- 
lowing examples will serve to illustrate his practice: 

Hazan. Hawes. The frute of the white thorne, or hawthorne. Lanc. Hagges.* 


Selig. Happie Geszlignysse. happinesse, felicitie. Of Selig they of Lancashyre 
calle their cake (made for ye choyce of king and queene) the Selye cake.’ 


1 John Ray, A Collection of English Words not generally used, with their Significations and 
Original, in two Alphabetical Catalogues, the one of such as are proper to the Northern, the other 
to the Southern Counties; with Catalogues of English Birds, c., London, 1674. A second aug- 
mented edition was published in 1691. 

2 Ray, A Collection of English Words, ed. by W. W. Skeat, Publications of the English 
Dialect Society, Series B, Glossaries xv—xvu, London, 1879. 

3 Publications of the English Dialect Society, Series A, Bibliographical, London, 1877. 

* A copy of the Vocabularium made by Francis Junius is also in the possession of the Bod- 
leian Library (Ms. Junius 26). 

5 I am preparing an edition of the V ocabularium. 

6 Nowell, Vocabularium Saxonicum, f. 69v. 

7 Nowell, Vocabularium Saxonicum, f. 124. 
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Having been born and reared at Whalley in Lancashire, Nowell was best 
qualified to speak of the dialect of that county, and throughout his dic- 
tionary he records no less than one hundred and seventy-three Lancashire 
words. There are in addition seventeen words from other counties and sec- 
tions of England, which will be discussed a little later. The following list 
contains all of the Lancashire words in the Vocabularium, and after each 
one is given the meaning in Standard English, if one was assigned by Nowell, 
the headword under which the ascription was made, and the folio reference 
to the Vocabularium. 


bacstere 
a 
igge 
blende 
blinne 
boose 


bower 


ree 
byworde 


couthe 
coweshotte 
deene 
deere 
deft 
dree 
eache 
eame 
eaneth 
eath 
esshin 
feare 
file 


fliting 
flooke 
fooredayes 
foother 
frayne 


fright 
frighted 
frist 


gauke 
gaule 

glee 

good heale 
gorst 
greave 
grislie 
growte 
hagges 


‘a baker’ 
‘a girdle’ 
‘to build’ 
‘to mix’ 

‘to cease’ 


‘a stall of an ox or cow where they stand all 


night in the winter’ 
‘an inner chamber’ 
‘to make afraid’ 
‘a proverb’ 
‘a rock on the dry land’ 
‘the jaws’ 
‘the jaws’ 
‘the jaws’ 
‘to laugh’ 
‘to embrace’ 
‘the top of a hill’ 
‘a chough, a daw’ 
‘could’ 
‘a ringdove’ 
‘a valley’ 
‘to injure’ 
‘fair, clean’ 
‘to abide or sustain’ 
‘to augment’ 
‘an uncle’ 


‘to bring forth, as the ewe does her lamb’ 


‘easy’ 

‘a pail’ 

‘a companion’ 
‘to defile’ 


‘brawling’ 
‘place [fish]’ 
far in the day’ 
‘a cart load’ 
‘to ask’ 


‘to make afraid 
‘frightened’ 

‘to give leisure’ 
‘a cuckoo’ 

‘a lever’ 

‘mirth’ 

‘health’ 

‘furze’ 

‘a grove’ 
‘terrible, horrible’ 
‘new ale’ 

‘fruit of the hawthorne’ 


Bzcestere 
Belt 
Bycgan 
B n 
aBlinnan 


Bosth 
Bur 
3eBregan 
Biwyrd 
Carr 


Ceafla 


Cude 
Cusceote 
Dene 
Derian 
3eDe2ft 
aDreozan 
3elcan 
Eam 
Eantan 
Ead 
ZEscen 
3eFer 
aFylan 

F ta 
3eFlit 
Floc 
Forddages 
Foder 
beFrinan 
Fre3ntan 
Frinan 
3eFrihtan 
Fyrhto 
Fyrstan 
Geac 
Geafle 
Gleo 
Hele 
Gorst 
Gref 
Angrislic 
Grit 
Hajan 


liv 
14y 
24v 
18 

18yv 


19v 
23v 
21 

17v 
26v 
26v 
26v 








man (t 
his n 
melche 
midge 
milne 
moode 


nesshe 
note 
note 
opentid 
outcum 
picke 
plecke 
racante 


recke 
reek 
reeme 
riddle 


rine 


romes 


roppes 
rowne 


sau 
scathe 

scolper 
selye c: 











hardes 


headwarke 
hie 

hille . 
hoghe 

holi 

host 
hutche 
isles 

keele 
keene 
kenne 
kinke 
kinreden 
kitle 

knave 
kyrke 

land 


latte 


laverocke 
leape 
leare 
learing look 
lesowes 
lite 
lysten 
man (to swear 

his man) 
melche 
midge 

ilne 
moode 
mough 
nesshe 
note 
note 
opentide 
outcumling 
picke 
plecke 
racanteth 
reach 
recke 
reek 
reeme 


riddle 
rimme 
rine 


rise 


romes 
roppes 
rowne 
saght 
sau 
scathe 
scolper 





‘refuse of flax or hemp that is beaten out of 
it’ 

‘headache’ 

‘to make haste’ 

‘to cover’ 

‘the leg, properly of a beast’ 

‘holy tree’ 

‘to cough’ 

‘a chest’ 

‘embers, whole ashes’ 

‘to cool’ 

‘sharp, courageous’ 

‘to know’ 

‘to laugh’ 

‘kin, kindred’ 

‘to tickle’ 

‘to w’ 

‘a church’ 

‘urine’ 


‘slow slack, behind’ 


‘a lark’ 
‘a basket’ 
‘the cheeks, face’ 


‘ sture grounds’ 

‘few 

‘to hearken’ 

‘to forswear, to 
commit perjury’ 

‘to milk’ 

‘a gnat’ 

‘a mill’ 

mind, courage’ 

a mow of corn’ 

‘soft, tender’ 

‘to strike with horns, as a bull’ 

‘to use, to occupy’ 

‘time out of Lent’ 


P 

‘a place (fish)’ 

‘the chain where the pot hangs over the fire’ 
‘to hawk, to spit’ 

‘to care, to esteem’ 

‘to smoke’ 

‘to cry, call, or yell’ 


‘a sieve for corn’ 
‘the brim of a vessel’ 
‘to touch 


‘long and small boughs to make a hedge 


wit 
‘Acitula, herb’ 
‘the guts of fowls’ 
‘to whisper, to bear a tale in a man’s ear’ 
‘contented, pleased’ 
‘sallow’ 
‘to hurt’ 
‘to set on fire, to burn’ 
‘cake made for the king and queen’ 
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steere 
stele 
stillborn 
stirke 
stithe 


streabirie wises 


styd 
swale 


sward of porke 


swelt 

teene 
tenell 

thee 

therf bread 


waxe 
waybreade 
weede 
weele 
welaway 


welled 
wemme 
whalme 
wheme 
windle 
wisen away 
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a shirt’ 

to dissever, to divide’ 
a billet, of wood’ 

an ox house, cow house’ 
a ground post’ 

a valley’ 

‘sloes, from the sloethorn or hawthorn’ 
‘to smile’ 

‘to defile, to pollute’ 
‘a smithy’s forge’ 

‘to stifle 

‘to snow’ 

‘all meat except bread and drink’ 
‘a shoemaker’ 

‘a spot, a blot’ 

‘to inquire’ 

‘a lever or bar’ 

‘a young bullock’ 

‘the stalk of an herb’ 
‘deadborn’ 

‘a young bullock’ 
‘stiff, hard’ 
‘strawberry sets’ 

‘a place’ 

‘to set on fire, to burn’ 
‘the skin’ 

‘to die’ 

‘wrong, trouble’ 

‘a basket’ 

‘to thrive’ 
‘unleavened bread’ 

‘to suffer’ 

‘a flail’ 

‘to thrust’ 

‘a hobgoblin’ 

‘a thong’ 

‘to shut’ 

‘unknown’ 

‘vigilant, watching’ 

‘a fuller of cloth’ 
‘heat’ 

‘to tumble’ 

‘to tumble’ 

‘ache, sorrow’ 

‘to curse’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ache, sorrow’ 

‘long rods wherewith they make loam walls 
or lay under the thatch upon the spars of 
the house’ 

‘to grow’ 

‘plantain, herb’ 

‘apparel, clothes’ 

‘a whirlpool’ 

‘alas’ 


‘sodden’ 

‘a blot, a spot, a fault’ 

‘to overwhelm’ 

‘pleasant, acceptable’ 

‘a basket’ 

‘to wither away, to pine away’ 


Slagdorn 
Smercian 
beSmytan 
Smidbe 
aSmoran 
Sniwan 
Sufle 
Sulere 
Specce 
aSpyrian 
Steng 
Steor 
Stele 
Samboren 
Styrc 
Sus 


Streawbirrian 


Steda 
Swelan 
Sweard 
Sweaitan 
Teon 
Tenel 
pean 
peorf hlaf 
polan 
perscel 
pricca 
pyrs 
pwang 
Tinan 
Uncud 
Wacor 
Wealcere 
Wilme 
Weltan 
Weltan 
Werc 
Werigan 
aWyrgian 
Werc 


Watla 
Weaxan 
Wegbrezde 
geWedu 
Wal 

Wa 

We la wa 
aWilled 
Wemme 

a Hwylfan 
geCweme 
Windel 
Forwisnian 
Wisnian 


132v 
125 
127 
130v 
146v 


134v 
135v 


159v 


16lv 
162v 
159 
158v 
159 
158v 
163v 
167v 
164 
84v 
33v 
168 


169 | 
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wite ‘to blame, to reproach’ Atwitan 5v 
withie ‘a willow tree’ Widig 170v 
wogh ‘a wall’ Wah 160v 
wood ‘mad, furious’ aWed 163 
Wod 171 
wreake ‘to revenge’ Wrecan 172 
wreathe ‘a garland, a circle’ Wreode 172v 
wroote ‘to root as the swine does’ Wrotan 173 
wunne ‘to dwell’ F Wuntan 174 
yarwindelles ‘an instrument to wind yarn’ Gearnwindel 6lv 
yearlisshe (no 
yearlisshe thing) ‘nothing at all’ Nan 106v 
yoole ‘Christmas’ Gehul 62 
yrchen ‘a hedgehog’ Erscen 47 


Before passing to the words noted from other dialects, it is desirable to 
arrive at some evaluation of the authenticity of this Lancashire material. 
It is true enough that Nowell spent his early life in that county, but on the 
other hand, he had lived in other parts of England after 1536, and it is 
possible that on occasion his memory may have served him incorrectly. 

That Nowell was clearly dealing with dialect and not with the vocabu- 
lary of Standard English is indicated by the fact that all but 21 of the 
173 words he lists are included in Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary. 
Some notion of the authenticity of his ascriptions can be gleaned from the 
fact that of his 173 so-called Lancashire words, 98, or well over one-half 
of them, are ascribed to Lancashire in Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary. In addition, 28 others are recorded as occurring in various of the 
northern English counties. These may well have been used in Lancashire 
in Nowell’s life time. Together these two groups of words constitute 
72 percent of the total, which would seem to present acceptable evidence 
of the essential correctness of Nowell’s ascriptions. 

In this same connection it is interesting to compare the list drawn from 
Nowell’s Vocabularium with the North Country Word Book of John Ray. 
This latter work, particularly in the more authoritative edition of 1691, is 
far more extensive than Nowell’s, containing a little more than a thousand 
words all told in the various prefaces and added lists as well as in the body 
of the work itself. The smaller collection from Nowell has 69 words in 
common with Ray, but contains 104 words not included in the North 
Country Word Book. In view of the fact that the general authenticity of 
Nowell’s list has already been established by a comparison with Wright, 
it would seem at the very least that the Nowell material constitutes a 
valuable supplement to the Ray Word Book. Indeed, it may be recalled that 
Ray had access to Somner’s Anglo-Saxon dictionary, citing him directly in 
connection with the word Jand. Somner in compiling his dictionary used 
Nowell’s Vocabularium along with many other sources, and copied a large 
number of his Lancashire ascriptions. Ray must have seen these when he 
used Somner’s dictionary. In fact, in defining the word ox-boose, Ray uses 
language identical to that employed by Nowell, which he must have de- 
rived from Somner. Consequently it is all the more curious that there is 
not a closer correspondence between the two lists of words. 

The words assigned to dialects other than Lancashire in the Vocabu- 
larium need concern us but briefly, for they are not sufficient in number to 
constitute a comparable body of evidence. It may be noted, however, 
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blithe, gang (vb.), gersume ‘reward,’ neate and note ‘cattle’ and trow are 
given as Northern, with ilk specifically described as Scotch, and ligge ‘to lie’ 
and sty ‘path’ ascribed to Yorkshire. The words bosholder, hawe ‘measure 
of land’ shift ‘to divide land,’ and toefet (tuffet ‘half bushel’) are given as 
Kentish; tithingman and forfange are called Western, and barrows ‘grave 
hills’ and sullow ‘plow’ are again specifically assigned to Wiltshire. 

Of these seventeen words, however, credit can be given to Nowell for 
recording only six: the two from Yorkshire, the single Scotticism, and three 
of the general Northern ascriptions. The Kentish and Western terms, in- 
cluding those from Wiltshire were inserted into the manuscript at a later 
date by William Lambarde, the Kentish antiquary, to whom Nowell pre- 
sented the manuscript of the Vocabularium in 1567. The Lancashire words, 
however, are entirely Nowell’s, and it is for his activity in collecting them 
and in relating them to their Old English originals that he deserves to be 
recognized as a pioneer not only in the field of lexicography, but in the 
fields of dialect study and linguistic history as well. 

ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


University of Michigan 
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VERB FORMS IN -S AND -TH IN EARLY MODERN 
ENGLISH PROSE 


IN THEIR TREATMENT of verb forms in -s and -th (e.g., goes: goeth) 
in Elizabethan usage, the grammarians Franz and Jespersen share the 
opinion that whereas the -s-ending was current in poetry and colloquial 
prose, it was avoided in formal prose as a colloquialism. 

Franz points out! that in Lyly’s prose Euphues (1579-81) 3rd pers. sing. 
pres. verb forms end in -s in only 4% of all instances, but in the same 
writer’s verse Woman of the Moone (1584) -s-endings have an incidence of 
about 85%. Franz concludes? that ‘‘Die alte th-Endung ist charakteristisch 
fiir die konservative Literatursprache: Lyly’s Euphues (1579-81) hat, wie 
bereits bemerkt, die s-Form nur in 4% aller Fille und Sydney’s Apology 
for Poetrie (1595) kennt die s-Endung nur in 14% der in Betracht kom- 
menden Formen. Dass die Verkehrssprache in diesem Punkte viel weiter 
vorgeschritten war, ist ersichtlich aus der Tatsache, dass Sh.s M. Wives 
(fast ganz in Prosa) nur zwei th-Formen in den Prosapartien aufweisen . . . 
und dass in den Letters of Queen Elizabeth (1582-1602) die s-Endung das 
Ubergewicht hat, die th-Endung findet sich hier nur in ca. 25% aller For- 
men. ... Diese Daten beweisen, dass, wenn die s-Form auch durch die im 
16. Jahrhundert unverhiltnismiassig hoch entwickelte Sprache der Poesie 
geférdert sein mag, ihr Einfluss auf die riickstaéndige und einseitig ent- 
wickelte Prosa der Literatur doch nur sehr beschrinkt gewesen sein muss.” 

Jespersen, with reference to Elizabethan literary use, states: ‘‘Con- 
temporary prose, at any rate in its higher forms, has generally -th; the s- 
ending is not at all found in the Aluthorized] Version], nor in Bacon 
A[tlantis] (though in Bacon E[ssays] there are some s’es). The conclusion 
with regard to Elizabethan usage as a whole seems to be that the form in s 
was a Colloquialism and as such was allowed in poetry and especially in the 
drama. This s must, however, be considered a licence wherever it occurs in 
the higher literature of that period.’ 

An investigation of the usage of a number of Elizabethan prose writers 
fails to support the conclusion that the new -s-form was recognized by 
prose writers as colloquial and was for this reason consciously avoided. 
The fact seems to be that by the 1590’s the -s-form was fully acceptable 
in literary prose usage, and the varying frequency of the occurrence of the 
new form was thereafter a matter of the individual writer’s whim or habit 
rather than of deliberate selection. The frequent use of -s-forms occurs 
earlier in poetry because these forms supplied a convenience to metrics 
and rhyme that was not required by prose. It was convenient to a poet to 
use the monosyllable comes or the dissyllable commeth as his line demanded. 
It was likewise convenient that verb forms in -s would rhyme with plural 
substantives, e.g., goes: foes. Prose was slower than verse in adopting the 
-s-ending, but Jespersen’s generalization about Elizabethan prose usage, 
that the use of -s-forms “‘must be considered a licence,” is not correct. 
Robert Greene, in his prose publications of 1592: The Repentance of Robert 
Greene; Groats-Worth of Witte; and The Blacke Bookes Messenger, employs 


' Franz, W., Shakespeare-Grammatik, 4th ed., Halle, 1939, 156. 

* Ibid., 156-157. 

* Jespersen, O., A Modern English Grammar, Copenhagen, 1942, vi, 19. This statement 
merely re-phrases the opinion expressed thirty-seven years earlier in his Growth and Struc- 
ture of the English Language, Leipzig, 1905, 194. 
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-s-forms in 50% of all instances. The incidence of -s is likewise 50% in 
Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse (also 1592). Dekker, in The Wonderfull Yeare 
1603 (1603), has -s in 84% of his 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. verb forms, and 
in his The Seuen deadlie Sinns of London (1606), -s has an incidence of 78%. 
If an objection should be raised against these prose pieces on the grounds 
that they are not sufficiently formal in style to be ranked as “higher 
literature” but, like Shakespeare’s Merry Wives and Elizabeth’s Letters, 
should be considered colloquial prose, no such objection can be raised 
against the formal prose of Samuel Daniel. In Daniel’s critical essay, A 
Defence of Ryme (1607), -s-forms occur in 62% of all instances, and in his 
history, A Collection of the History of England (1612-18), -s has an inci- 
dence of 94%. 

Jespersen appears to have based his conclusions largely upon an in- 
accurate estimate of Spenser’s usage. He says that although “Spenser 
prefers s in poetry .. . in his prose ¢h predominates even much more than 
s does in his poetry. In the introductory letter to Sir Walter Raleigh there 
is only one s (it needs), but many t¢h’s; and in his book on ‘the Present 
State of Ireland’ all the third persons singular end in th, except a small 
number of phrases (me seems, several times, but it seemeth; what boots it; 
how comes it, and perhaps a few more) that seem to be characteristic of a 
more colloquial tone than the rest of the book.’ 

A count of all the verb forms in -s and -th in A Veue of the Present 
State of Ireland (1596) shows, however, that Spenser used -s-forms in 18% 
of all instances in this prose work and that a majority of these -s-forms are 
no more colloquial than are the -th-forms.' A few examples will be given 
here for illustration: 

“‘And is it possyble that an Englisheman, brought up naturally in such 
sweet civilitie as England affordes, could fynd such lyking in that bar- 
berous rudenes, that he should forgett his owne nature, and forgoe his 
owne nacon?’”* “But does that people, saie you, make no moer conscience 
to perjuer them selfes in there verdictes, and to dampne there sowles?’”” 
“For the Irish man, I assure you, feares the goverment noe longer then he 
is within sight or reach.”’* “ . . . all that rente which she receves of them, she 
putteth forth againe to the mayntenaunce of the Presidencie there... .””* 
“*...a nation soe antique, as that noe monument remaynes of her be- 
gynninge and inhabitinge there... .’’° 

The conclusion to be drawn from a study of Spenser’s prose usage is 
that he considered both -s and -th-forms acceptable. If he had felt the new 
-s-forms to be colloquial and thus inappropriate to a formal prose style 
he would not have employed any. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
observation that there is no apparent design in Spenser’s choice of forms. 


* A Modern English Grammar, v1, 18; Growth and Structure, 193. 

5 A total of 533 examples of the verb in the 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. were found. Of these 
94 were in -s. Me se(e)mes occurs 29 times, what boots it 1 time, and how comes it 6 times. If 
these 36 examples should be excepted as colloquial (a questionable point in itself), 58 non- 
colloquial -s-forms nevertheless remain. Incidentally, me semeth occurs twice, how com(m)eth 
it three times. 

® The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Edmund Spenser, ed. A. B. Grosart, London, 
1882-84, 1x, ll. 2087-2091. 

7 Tbid., ll. 953-955. 

8 Tbid., ll. 5800-5801. 

* Tbid., ll. 5949-5951. 

'0 Tbid., ll. 1698-1700. 
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Both -s and -th appear in similar rhythmic and phonetic surroundings," and 
both forms are occasionally found side by side.’* The fact that -th-forms 
have the greater incidence (82%) should be ascribed simply to the writer’s 
habit. 

After 1590 both -s and -th appear freely in Elizabethan prose in varying 
proportions. The writers of the period obviously felt no compulsion to be 
consistent in their choice of forms. Ben Jonson, in The English Grammar, 
simply cites both forms as current: “The second and third person singular 
of the present are made of the first, by adding est and eth; which last is 
sometime shortened into z or s.”"* In writing The English Grammar Jonson 
himself used -s-forms in 20% of all instances, only “‘sometime.” 

The -th-forms lingered on well into the 17th century, contrary to the 
opinion of Wyld, who says: 

“From the beginning of the seventeenth century the 3rd Singular 
Present nearly always ends in -s in all kinds of prose writing except in the 
stateliest and most lofty. Evidently the translators of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible regarded -s as belonging only to familiar speech, but the 
exclusive use of -eth here, and in every edition of the Prayer Book, may be 
partly due to the tradition set by the earlier Biblical translations and 
the early editions of the Prayer Book respectively. Except in liturgical 
prose, then, -eth becomes more and more uncommon after the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; it is the survival of this and not the recurrence 
of -s which is henceforth noteworthy. The -th forms are common in Sir 
Thomas Browne, but his style is not typical of his age.” 

But, as has already been shown, in Ben Jonson’s The English Grammar 
(1640) -th has an incidence of 80%. In Drummond of Hawthornden’s A 
Cypress Grove (1623) -th survived in 93% of all instances, and in Fuller’s 
A Historie of the Holy Warre (1638) -th has an incidence of 99.6%, only three 
-s-forms (one instance each of it matters, it needs, and it suits) straying into 
Fuller’s prose. 

A table, in chronological order, of twenty-one prose works from 
Ascham’s Toxophilus (1545) to Milton’s Areopagitica (1644) shows con- 
siderable variation in the incidence of -s-forms:* 


1! Cf. “Howe comes it then to passe . . . ” ibid., 1. 543: “How commeth it then to AY beg 
1. 1613; “*. .. when he comes forth...” 1. 1059: “ ... when he cometh forth...” 1. 3643; 
“.. does that people...” 1. 953: “... doth that country...” 1. 6627; “... feares the 
goverment...” 1. 5801: “... feareth the daunger ...”’ 1. 4142. 

2 | all that rente which she receves of them, she putteth forth againe . . .”’ ll. 5949, 
ff.‘ . . . 7400. plowelandes, which amounteth to somany poundes for composition to the garrison, 
that makes in the whole . . . ’’ ll. 5866, ff. “How comes it then that Oneale claimes the dominion 


thereof, and this Earle of Tirone saith the right is in him?” ll. 5022, ff. 

13 Ed. Alice Vinton Waite, New York, 1909, 92. This work, published posthumously in 

640, was probably written c. 1633. 

4 Wyld, H. C., A History of Modern Colloquial English, 3rd ed., New York, 1937, 333-334. 

4 Several considerations helped to determine the choice of the works in this table. It was 
desirable, first of all, to represent the hundred-year period, 1545-1644, in approximate chrono- 
logical balance, so that periods of significant change in the usage of -s-forms could be noted. 
However, when it became apparent that the decade of the 1590’s was such a period of change, 
a period when -s-forms were being freely used in prose, additional works written between the 
years 1592-1644 were examined to determine how general among various writers and various 
types of prose the use of -s then was. Thus, the period 1592-1644 is more heavily represented 
than is the period 1545-1587, when forms in -s were yet in rare use. 

In Spenser, Donne, Jonson, and Milton, writers of the first literary rank are represented, 
but no advantage was seen in restricting the study to writers of the first, or even the first and 
second, rank. Rather, it was deemed of greater advantage to examine prose pieces of various 
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Author Title 


Ascham, Roger Toxophilus 1545 
Robynson, Ralpk More’s Utopia 1551 
Knox, John The First Blast of the Trumpet 1558 
Ascham, Roger The Scholemaster 1570 
Underdowne, Thomas Heliodorus’s An Aethiopian Historie 1587 
Greene, Robert Groats-W orth of Witte; Repentance of Robert Greene; 
Blacke Bookes Messenger 1592 

Nashe, Thomas Pierce Penilesse 1592 
Spenser, Edmund A Veue of the Present State of Ireland 1596 
Meres, Francis Poetrie 1598 
Dekker, Thomas The W ull Yeare 1603 1603 
Dekker, Thomas The Seuen deadlie Sinns of London 1606 
Daniel, Samuel A Defence of Ryme 1607 
Daniel, Samuel The Collection of the History of England 1612-18 
Drummond of 

Hawthornden,W. A Cypress Grove 1623 
Donne, John Devotions 1624 
Donne, John Ivvenilia 1633 
Fuller, Thomas A Historie of the Holy Warre 1638 
Jonson, Ben The English Grammar 1640 
Milton, John Areopagitica 1644 


From the tabulation of this group of prose pieces, it appears that -s- 
forms occurred rarely in prose until the last decade of the sixteenth century 
and that from this time until the middle of the seventeenth century -s 
stands side by side with -th, varying unaccountably in frequency in the 
usage of different writers."* In none of the works examined in which both 
-s and -th-forms occur was there any apparent reason for the writer’s choice 
of forms. Neither rhythmic nor phonetic considerations seem to have had 
any bearing on the choice of -s or -th in prose. 


After 1592 the greatest consistency is shown by Fuller’s very nearly 
exclusive use of -th in A Historie of the Holy Warre (1638). Remarkable 
consistency in the use of the modern -s-form occurs in Daniel’s The Collec- 
tion of the History of England (1612-18), in which, beyond the regular use 
of the common words hath, doth, and saith, only fourteen -th-forms appear. 
In Milton’s brief Areopagitica (1644) hath and saith constitute the only 
-th-forms."” 





types, by a variety of writers, in order to gain a better view of the general prose usage of the 
period. Thus, the pieces by Greene, Nashe, and Dekker, and Donne’s Jvvenilia represent in- 
formal, perhaps colloquial, prose. The remaining, more formal, works are of various types: 
historical writing is exemplified by Spenser, Daniel, and Fuller; the critical essay by Daniel and 
Meres; translation by Robynson and Underdowne; the controversial pamphlet by Knox and 
Milton; personal religious prose by Donne’s Devotions ; the philosophical essay by Drummond; 
didactic prose by Ascham and Jonson. 

Of ial interest among the writers whose usage is here remarked is “well-languaged 
Daniel” use of the reputation bestowed on him by Coleridge and later critics for Lote 
written remarkably “modern” English (see Cambridge History of English Literature, 1v, 161- 
162). This reputation is supported by Daniel’s relatively early and consistent use of -s. 

16 It is curious to note that Ascham employed fewer -s-forms in The Scholemaster than in 
the earlier Toxophilus. Also curious is the fact that, although the -s was of northern origin the 
Scottish John Knox used no -s-forms in The First Blast of the Trumpet (1558) and the Scottish 
Yea of Hawthornden, as late as 1623, used forms in -s only exceptionally in A Cypress 

ove. 

11 Has and sayes occur once each, as against 33 hath and 3 saith. Does appears twice, as 
against no instance of doth. 
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To sum up, the evidence leads to the conclusion that although prose was 
slower than poetry in freely accepting the new -s-forms, -s was perfectly at 
home in prose by the 1590’s, earlier than had been supposed. The old 
-th-forms did not quickly disappear with the acceptance of -s but survived 
in good use, not only in liturgical writing but in all types of prose, until at 
least the mid-seventeenth century. In the 50-year period 1590-1640, cer- 
tainly, prose writers freely employed both -s and -th-forms without feeling 
conscious of the former as colloquial or the latter as archaic. The conserva- 
tism and consistency shown by Fuller in his all but exclusive use of -th- 
forms as late as 1638 are curiosities at a time when -s was in the process of 
supplanting -th and when other prose writers let -s and -th-forms stand 
side by side. 

RUDOLPH C. BAMBAS 

University of Oklahoma 





“DER MAGIER,” AS AN INTERPRETATION OF RILKE’S 
LATER THOUGHT 


RILKE WROTE the poem, “‘der Magier,” in both French and German 
versions in February 1924, the German being dated February 12 of that 
year. It was first published in the Insel Almanach auf das Jahr 1925 
and was included in the Gesammelte Werke (1927) and reprinted in the 
Spite Gedichte (1935). The French version is to be found in Rilke’s Poémes 
Frangais (1935).! The two poems are not identical. The German poem, 
though in itself not particularly significant, is much more forceful and 
dramatic than the French, more boldly conceived and complete in thought 
and purpose. The French poem presents an idea briefly; the German gives 
us an action and its consequences, and throws out suggestions and motives 
that run deep in Rilke’s later views of life. Much that has found expression 
in the Elegies, the Sonnets, and the later poems and letters is implied in the 
symbolism, the motives, and word usage of the poem. Indeed the poem 
presents just such an intense and dramatic reaction as Rilke must have 
experienced in the flood of inspiration that brought these later groups of 
poems into being. 

Er ruft es an. Es schrickt zusamm und steht. 

Was steht? Das andre; alles, was nicht er ist, 


wird Wesen. Und das ganze Wesen dreht 
ein raschgemachtes Antlitz her, das mehr ist. 


O Magier, halt aus, halt aus, halt aus! 
Schaff Gleichgewicht. Steh ruhig auf der Waage, 
damit sie einerseits dich und das Haus 
und driiben jenes Angewachsne trage. 


Entscheidung fallt. Die Bindung stellt sich her. 
Er weisz, der Anruf iiberwog das Weigern. 
Doch sein Gesicht, wie mit gedeckten Zeigern, 
hat Mitternacht. Gebunden ist auch er. 


The poem is well organized and constructed. It presents its subject mat- 
ter directly and to the point, in the guise of a magician performing his 
tricks and conjuries. In the first stanza the situation is given and the prob- 
lem stated, the division between the conscious ego, the reason, er, and the 
“other” world, es; the individual by use of the former, by action and will 
power, like a magician, summoning the latter into being. In the second 
stanza the poet, now in the role of an observer, startled by the results ex- 
horts and admonishes the magician to remain firm and face his opponent, 
whose increasing size threatens to overwhelm him, and to strive to obtain an 
endurable balance. The prevailing mood is one of fear, on the verge of ter- 
ror.” The third stanza brings the conclusion. By remaining firm, by the use 
of will power, the ego has been able to keep the “‘other” world at bay, to 
control it and thus effect an equilibrium, though by so doing it itself has 
been made to suffer in fear and trembling and to realize its own inevitable 
limitations. In this there is implied the responsibility to keep this “‘other- 


1 Cp. Insel Almanach (1925) 106; Gesammelte Werke (G.W.) 111, 431; Spate Gedichte (S.G.) 
125. The G.W. misprints “er schrickt’”’ for “es schrickt”’ in line 1. The French version appeared 
in the collection of Rilke’s French verses published by Paul Hartmann, Paris. 

*Cp. F. Dehn, RMR und sein Werk (1934) chapter 4; J. R. von Salis, RM Rs Schweizer 
Jahre (1938) 172. 
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ness’? dormant and so harmless and thus preserve conscious, harmonious 
being and prevent chaos. 

The poem then has form and balance. Between two stanzas, the first 
stating the problem and indicating the action and the third giving the 
results of the action and its significance, the observer in the second stanza, 
by advice and admonition, warns of the extreme danger and adds to the 
vitality and dramatic movement. 

The general meaning of the poem is quite evident. A magician, Faust- 
like, by the use of a word recognizes and calls into being a monstrous 
figure which in turn threatens to destroy him. He is forced to exert his full 
strength to establish an equilibrium between the old and the new condi- 
tions and does so in the nick of time, but not without himself suffering dire 
and lasting consequences. The comparatively simple ideas of the French 
version are inherent in the poem, that a mere word may evoke a thing, 
almost a living entity, which, however, may be destroyed by calling it by 
name.’ But the German poem is stronger and symbolically suggestive of 
much more. We are given keys to Rilke’s meaning by the use of such words 
as der Magier, das Haus, das andre, Gleichgewicht, Bindung. The signifi- 
cance of the poem becomes apparent when we examine briefly the use of 
these words and concepts in a few other instances in his writings. 

Rilke clothes the poet in the symbolism of the magician. It is the poet 
who is master magician in the use of words and their combinations; for 
him the word is “‘magic.” In the French version this is directly implied. 
Language, the word, is the tool of the poet, which he must learn to master; 
with it he performs his “tricks.” In this connection it is well to recall the 
emphasis placed by some students on the distinction between the early 
“mystical” and the later “magical” Rilke, between the words “Mystik” 
and ‘‘Magie.’’* They have pointed out quite correctly how much more 
definite, objective, factual Rilke’s later approach to life became, symbolic 
rather than romantic, particularly after the associations with Rodin and 
with the writing of the Malte. They stress the contrast between the atti- 
tudes expressed in the early volumes of verse through the first books of the 
Stundenbuch and those which came to the fore in the ‘“‘Dinggedichte,” the 
Elegies, the Sonnets, and the Spdte Gedichte, between—in a few words— 
the Rilke of the Russia-Tolstoi and that of the Paris-Rodin periods. The 
poet as ‘‘Magier’’ becomes less effusive and intangible; he exercises greater 
will power and control, more precise and direct mastery of the word and 


% Le magicién, les yeux tout ceux et vides, 
émet le mot qui correpond . . . 
Et déja naft, dans le silence aride, 
le trouble sourd d’un gros remous fécond. 


L’excite-t-il, ou bien déja l’arréte? 

Et qui l’emporte—, est-ce le magicien? 
On congoit qu’un fait fatal compléte 
son geste qui ordonne et retient. 


Le mot agit, et nul ne le reprend. 
Soudain, a certaines heures, ce qu’on nomme 
devient .. . quoi? Un étre . . . presque homme, 
et on le tue, en le nommant! 
(Muzot, Février 1924) 
‘Cp. Hans-Egon Holthusen, Rs Sonette an Orpheus (1937) 8; F. Dehn, op. cit. 178 f.; 
J. R. von Salis, op. cit. 100; the essays on R. by Rudolf Kassner. 
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concept as a “‘namer”’ and “‘sayer,” by means of which all things seek to 
find expression through him. The poet as “‘mystic”’ is prone to lose himself 
in the object; as ‘‘Magier” he consciously calls the object into being within 
the sphere of his own mastery. 

The poet-magician is associated with “das Haus,” “dich und das 
Haus.” This latter is an inalienable part of his being, his conscious self, 
and in the poem it is set off against ‘das andre,” the other world, which he 
has evoked. Rilke refers to “das Haus” in other writings in an analogous 
sense. By it he means the sphere of our conscious associations, domestic, 
cultural, things, beings alive or dead, not always significant in themselves, 
to which one has become attached and which have become an intimate part 
of one’s own spirit. In his version of the Prodigal Son at the close of Malte 
this conception becomes quite evident. Rilke’s treatment of the Son theme 
was undoubtedly the result of his interest in André Gide’s ‘‘Return of the 
Prodigal Son,” which he translated in 1913.* Gide uses the word la Maison 
in a similar sense. Das Haus becomes a symbol of familiar things; not merely 
home with its multitude of associations, but also all that one bears in him- 
self of others, all that one has come to be and is in the eyes, che feelings, 
the love of others—‘‘im ganzen war man schon der, fiir den sie einen hielten; 
der, dem sie aus seiner kleinen Vergangenheit und ihren eigenen Wiinschen 
langst ein Leben gemacht hatten; das gemeinsame Wesen, das Tag und 
Nacht unter der Suggestion der Liebe stand, zwischen ihrer Hoffnung und 
ihrem Argwohn, vor ihrem Tadel oder Beifall.”’? This the poet-magician 
is called upon to preserve, all that he consciously is and appears to be, all 
that his rational self is as it faces his “‘other,”’ more irrational being, “‘das 
andre.” Thus we are brought to consider the duality or multiplicity of being, 
our rational and irrational, our conscious and unconscious or subconscious 
selves. The poem presents us with the conflict, the drama, which ensues 
when these elements confront one another. They are, however, parts of 
our oneness, of the totality of being, of ‘‘das Ganze.’’* ‘‘Das andre” has 
portentous meaning for Rilke. He dwells upon it frequently. He looks down, 
so to speak, into the well of the other self hesitantly, sensitive as few others 
to the division inherent in man’s nature between the here and the there, the 
Diesseits and the Jenseits, between life and death. He longs always to 
realize some effectual bridge between these realms. Away out in space are 
the imperturbable “‘Angels,” which know both realms, and at the other end 
of being is the insensible doll, the puppet, which knows neither; yet both 
are in themselves complete and self-sufficient. In between, less secure even 
than the mere animal, man peers out into space and into the mystery of his 
own being and anxiously, blindly gropes his way, remaining always con- 
scious of division and oftentimes of frustration. 

Rilke presents us with various interpretations of this otherness. It is 


5 Cp. G.W., 1, 341, “O alter Fluch der Dichter, / die sich beklagen, wo sie sagen soll- 
ten...’ The 9th Elegy concerns itself with the poet’s function of being the articulate mouth- 
piece, the sayer. Also G.W., mi, 112, “ .. . Die Welt da draussen . . . in eine Handvoll Innres 
zu verwandeln ...” See also W. Giinther, Weltinnenraum (1934) 185, 190, 214/15. 

*G.W., v1, 152 f.; H. Goertz, Frankreich und das Erlebnis der Form im Werke RMRs 
(1932) 86 f.; M. Bauer, RMR in Frankreich (1931) 56 f.; H. von Jau, Rs Aufzeichnungen des 
Malte Laurids Brigge (1938) distinguishes between the Gide and Rilke interpretations. 

7G.W., v, 293, 299; m1, 24. 

® Briefe aus Muzot $106, 330 f.; Die Horen, Mai/Juni 1930, 471 f.; Cp. Rilke’s conception 
of Weltinnenraum, S.G. 84, E. Kretschmar, Weisheit RM Rs (1936) 166; W. Giinther, Welt- 
innenraum (1943), M. Wertheimer, Arbeitstunden mit RMR (1940), 15. 
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always an intangible something, difficult to encompass rationally, but none- 
theless present to our sensibilities. We are destined to be always aware of its 
presence. The very limitations of our ordinary spiritual and animal selves, 
of our existence as human beings, bring us face to face consciously with the 
fact that it stands out opposite and confronting us. We do not “know” it 
with our reason or intellect; we ‘‘know”’ it intuitively with our total being. 
This ‘‘Gegeniibersein”’ is man’s lot or fate.* The mere creature, the ““dumb”’ 
animal, is more at home in the world, whereas our superior and conscious 
selves are aware of inner and outer limitations and of hostile forces. The 
mere fact that we can “‘know” brings us a realization that there is much that 
we do not, cannot know; “das Uniiberwachte,”’ Rilke called it,!® or in more 
familiar language ‘“‘das Unbewusste.”’ 

Rilke finds that we become acquainted with this “‘Uniiberwachte”’ in 
our fears and anxieties, in our consciousness of being alone and isolated in 
cosmic space; we know it on the one hand as completion or infinity in our 
conception of God; we know it as individual cessation or dissolution in our 
conception of death, as the mystery of the blood-stream, “der Flussgott 
des Blutes’’;" as inheritance, heredity, as that which binds us inexorably 
to the past through our ancestry and to the future through our descendants 
and to others through blood relationships. None of this can we avoid or 
escape, and before it we stand in awe and fear. 

Rilke’s version of the story of the Prodigal Son gives us an insight into 
his conception of ‘‘das Haus” and “‘das andre.” The Son is impelled by the 
force of his very individuality to leave home, ‘‘das Haus,” where he had 
been surrounded, almost stifled, by the loving care of others, of familiar 
things, to go forth to seek wider experience and adventure out in the world. 
Here he learns to know want and suffering and the struggle for existence; 
he is confronted with the enigma of otherness, here symbolized as “the 
long way of love to God—that silent, aimless labour.’’” His spirit and will 
struggle to master it. This becomes a symbol of the individual’s inherent 
and inevitable struggle to know, to win God to his side by the sheer power 
of his own unselfish love. ‘‘Denn iiber ihn, der sich fiir immer hatte ver- 
halten wollen, kam noch einmal das anwachsende Nichtanderskénnen 
seines Herzens ... Aber wahrend er sich sehnte, endlich so meisterhaft 
geliebt zu sein, begriff sein an Fernen gewohntes Gefiihl Gottes aussersten 
Abstand ... Er, der sich dem Raum angepasst hatte, zog wie ein Wurm 
krumme Ginge ohne Ausgang und Richtung... ,” always seeking God 
in his love. It is a struggle as overwhelming as that of our Magier. This we 
must not overlook in our usual emphasis upon unselfish love as the basic 
motive of the allegory, upon a love that is so strong in itself that it is indif- 
ferent, even hostile, to being loved in return. For after all this is a mark of 


* Particularly the 8th Elegy, G.W., 11, 294; Sonnets to Orpheus, 11, #1. The problem of the 
Duino Elegies is basically one of human fate. 

10“ |. das Reine, Uniiberwachte, das man atmet und / unendlich weiss und nicht be- 
gehrt .. .”” Cp. 8th Elegy; E. Kretschmar, op. cit., 81. 

1 Cp. 3rd Elegy; Sonnets to Orpheus, 1, 17; G.W., tv, 306 (Rodin) “‘. . . jene alten Ge- 
heimnisse, die, aufgestiegen aus dem Unbewussten, wie fremde Flussgétter ihre triefenden 
Gesichter aus dem Rauschen des Blutes hoben.’”’ E. Kretschmar, op. cit. 101, and R. als 
Dichter des Seins, 58/66. 

2 Cp. Letter, Nov. 8, 1915, from Munich to L.H.: “God and death were now outside, 
were the other, the one being our life that now, at the cost of this elimination, seemed to become 
human, friendly, possible, achievable, in a firm sense ours.’’ Wartime Letters of RMR (1940) 
N.Y. 55. (Uber Gott, 2 Briefe, $1); Dehn, op. cit. 183/202. 
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the unbounded and inherent strength of the Son’s individuality. He seeks 
to master his fate, to break from the ties of ‘‘das Haus” and to stand face 
to face with “‘das andre,” whether he is exactly conscious of it or not. And 
in the end when he returns to the familiar protection of the home he has 
become a man whom experience and spiritual seeking have matured and 
liberated. He has come to accept “‘das Haus,’’ but he is no longer its child. 
He has learned to know God in “das andre”’; “ . . . he felt that One alone 
was capable of loving him. But He was not yet willing.” He has learned that 
it is fate to be “opposite,” and like the Magier he has become conscious of 
his limitations; ‘‘Gebunden ist auch er.” All this becomes a symbol of our 
lives. Man is drawn out beyond the periphery of his conscious world into 
contact and conflict with the otherness, but seldom indeed does he want to 
lose touch with the security that lies in his acquired knowledge and habits. 
He never feels at home naively like the animal or the child. 

For the Son too as a child had yielded to the inner promptings of his 
budding individuality and had been unconsciously attracted to this other- 
ness, although he was not as yet able to realize its significance.” “‘ . . . was 
er aber damals meinte, das war innige Indifferenz seines Herzens, die ihn 
manchmal friih inden Feldern mit solcher Reinheit ergriff, dass er zu laufen 
begann, um nicht Zeit und Atem zu haben, mehr zu sein als ein leichter 
Moment, in dem der Morgen zum Bewusstsein kommt... Das Geheim- 
nis seines noch nie gewesenen Lebens breitete sich vor ihm aus. Unwill- 
kiirlich verliess er den Fusspfad und lief weiter feldein, die Arme ausge- 
streckt, als kénnte er in dieser Breite mehrere Richtungen auf einmal be- 
wiltigen.”” The games and amusements of childhood led him naively into 
wild, imaginative adventures; ‘“‘... dies alles wurde kein Schicksal, und 
die Himmel gingen wie iiber Natur.... Nur dass der Heimweg dann 
kam.” 

For Rilke the poet the struggle of the Son to win God to his side was un- 
doubtedly a very personal symbol of the effort of the artist to gain com- 
mand over his art. God was conceived as the supreme artist, the supreme 
art work, whose many manifestations he had tried to capture in the poems 
of the Stundenbuch. This was the God in search of whom the Son, like Rilke, 
had left the comforts and associations of ‘‘das Haus.” The Son wrestled with 
this opponent in order to win his love, as the Magier did to obtain control 
and maintain equilibrium, and likewise the poet Rilke spent a lifetime of 
wandering in a constant, solitary struggle to attain mastery in his art. 
Malte Laurids Brigge lacked the strength and willpower to bring about a 
balance between the two realms; he is the frustrated artist, lost in ‘‘das 
andre,”’ who is unable to find himself in the activity of creative expression. 
The symbol of the Prodigal Son at the close of Malte acts as a complemen- 
tary motive which offsets and completes the story, much as the Sonnets 
follow along with the Elegies. 

Another illustration of what Rilke meant by “das andre” is to be found 
in “Erlebnis.”"* In this case the poet while leaning back in the forked 
branches of a tree felt himself to be resting somehow in nature’s arms in 
almost unconscious contemplation, ‘‘véllig eingelassen in die Natur,” as if 
the scarcely perceptible vibrations of nature itself were passing into his 


13 Cp. “O Stunden in der Kindheit . . . ” in 4th Elegy; also the poem, “Imaginarer Lebens- 
lauf,”’ in Briefe aus Muszot, 207; W. Ginther, op. cit., 57. 
4 G.W., rv, 280 f. 
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being through the tree and supporting and affecting it in a buoyant, spirit- 
like manner. It seemed to him as if he were in touch with the “other side”’ 
of nature—‘‘er sei auf die andere Seite der Natur geraten’”—returning, as 
it were, to a past state of being, one formerly known and dimly remembered. 
Things about him seemed to take on a somewhat unfamiliar meaning, more 
distant though not less genuine, as though he were looking at them “over 
his shoulder.” It was as if he had “let himself go,” had rested for a few 
moments in the Jenseits, in “das andre,” before conscious effort and the 
law of gravity had brought him back into the reality of the Diesseits, of 
“das Haus.’ 

It is our consciousness of the presence of this other realm of being which 
gives rise to our fears and inhibitions and attracts us to the uncanny, the 
weird and mysterious, the occult and the horrible, to many remnants of 
past racial experience which lie buried deep in our subconscious selves. 
“Die Existenz des Entsetzlichen in jedem Bestandteil der Luft,” writes 
Rilke, to whom these things were very real. Both the Magier and the mon- 
strous figure which he had evoked faced each other in terror. Rilke drives 
this home most pertinently in the account in Malte Laurids Brigge of the 
boy Malte’s episode with the mask and the mirror. 

While at play the boy had disguised himself in a mask and outrageous 
garments and had suddenly in a moment of fear gazed at himself in a mirror, 
which, as he puts it, had its moment of revenge. For what he saw was now 
“an alien, unbelievable, monstrous reality,’ a strange, menacing ‘‘other” 
self, which seemed to increase in power and stature until it was stronger 
than the boy himself.” “Ich starrte diesen grossen, schrecklichen Unbe- 
kannten vor mir an, und es schien mir ungeheuerlich, mit ihm allein zu 
sein. Aber in demselben Moment, da ich dies dachte, geschah das Aus- 
serste: ich verlor allen Sinn, ich fiel einfach aus. Eine Sekunde lang hatte 
ich eine unbeschreibliche, wehe und vergebliche Sehnsucht nach mir, 
dann war nur noch er: es war nichts ausser ihm.” In terror the boy ran to 
seek familiar faces and comforting hands. He who had for the time being 
found childlike delight in being his “‘other” self, hurried back to the reality 
of ‘‘das Haus.” Here we have an analogous situation with that of the Ma- 
gier; only the Magier is left to his own devices to obtain security, whereas 
the boy, terror-stricken, returns to the safety of home. For Rilke this must 
have represented a most intimately personal experience, one that must 
have affected him deeply at some time and have left an indelible impression 
on his sensitive nature. 

Such different illustrations of “‘das andre’ presents facets of a larger 
whole; of total being, ‘““das Ganze.’”"* The boy Malte and the monster in the 
mirror, the poet Rilke andthe larger entity in which he momentarily rests 
belong together, complement one another. It is the same Prodigal Son who at 
one moment wrestles with his God and at another, having grown in spirit 


% This “Gesetz der Schwere,” falling back into God, into death, is well expressed in 
“Herbst,” G.W., 11, 54; Cp. also, close of 10th Elegy and comment in the translation of Leish- 
man and Spencer, 117, and that of H. Cimmerer, RM Rs Duineser Elegien (1937) 144. 

6 G.W., v, 130. 

17G.W., v, 130. 

18 There is a strong tendency today to read Rilke’s works as exemplifications of Existenz- 
philosophie. Unquestionably there is much in common, but it must be remembered that Rilke 
is a poet, not a philosopher; it is unjust to try to pin him down to any definite school of thought 
or to interpret him with the tools of a narrow terminology. E. M. Butler’s warning (RMR, 
N.Y. 1941) 340, is not without point. 
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as a consequence, seeks once more the solace of earlier associations. God, 
death, terror are but a few of the manifestations of this otherness. In an 
important letter in which he discusses our approach to the occult Rilke 
gives us an idea of how he conceived this encompassing unity." 

It extends far into the past and possesses possibilities, probabilities that 
reach far into the future, and in depth it measures its dimensions on as 
vast a scale as those of sidereal space. All experienced things and events 
seek to be housed in it; the dead and the unborn seek shelter there, and all 
await a moment in which they may become articulate through the medium 
of some gifted being, presumably the poet, the artist, the Magier. Through 
expression of the conscious self all things are always seeking to find them- 
selves. Rilke compared our consciousness to the upper point or angle of a 
huge pyramid, the ‘‘Bewusstseinspyramide,’”® the bases of which lie ex- 
tended far down within, below, and about us, so that the deeper we are 
able to descend into this chamber of the subconscious the closer we come 
into touch with truly natural, in the broadest sense, with universal beiug, 
“das einfache Sein.’’ Here below the consciousness-level are housed the 
manifold elements of ‘‘das andre.’”’ From it at unexpected moments arise 
those experiences which in the form of memories, possibilities, inheritances 
of the blood, anxieties, fears make us at times so ill at ease even in our care- 
fully planned lives. Mediums, and sometimes poets, artists, possess gifts 
which give them access to this subterranean store-house. The poet-magi- 
cian may call up beings from below by use of the proper word. Conscious- 
ness, then, is a thing on the surface of being; reason and intelligence are 
lights, as it were, and not always very clear or very large, shining out above 
at the apex of this pyramid, down in whose unfathomable depths reside 
the monsters of our ‘“‘other” selves. It is this that roots all existence with 
the tiny light of the conscious self maintaining itself at the top. Rilke feared 
to venture too deeply into a study or consideration of this otherness. This 
may account for his reluctance to show keen interest in the work of Freud 
and the psychoanalysts.” For it is in this deep well of the buried past that 
Freud and his followers have sought to delve. 

The Magier must, as we have seen, keep the balance between the two 
worlds. Rilke uses the word “‘Gleichgewicht” to express this.”* That is 
man’s duty, for only thus is conscious life possible. The poet-magician must 
establish control and thus save all that gathers about the little light at the 
top of the pyramid—man, his civilization and culture, his knowledge, 
reason, morals. But having caught a glimpse of the menacing otherness, like 
Malte in the mirror, he has learned that he too is bound—‘‘Gebunden ist 
auch er’”’—by and to this other realm of being, just as he must bind and 


Briefe aus Muzot, $91, 277, 288 f. 

2° Cp. Marga Wertheimer, op. cit. 17 f. “Zuerst zeichnete er ein Dreieck und erlauterte, 
dass die obere Spitze dieses Dreiecks unser Leben sei, das bewusste Leben. Der Traumzustand 
des Menschen liege schon etwas unter dieser Spitze, d.h. der Zustand sei vorunbewusst. Noch 
eine Lage tiefer folge dann der Zustand des véllig Unbewussten, und ahnlich gehe diese Reise 
weiter...” 

"1 Briefe 1907-14, letter to Lou 20 Jan. 1912 from Duino, and W. Giinther, op. cit., 134; 
cp. also Freud’s essay, ““The Anatomy of the Mental Personality,’ which reveals similarities 
with Rilke’s “Bewusstseinspyramide” in the conceptions of the Ego and the Id. See also 
Thomas Mann’s expository comment in his essay, “Freud and the Future.”’ In Lotte in Weimar 
(1939) 288: “Im Bewussten kann der Mensch nicht lange verharren; er muss sich zuweilen 
wieder ins Unbewusste fliichten, denn darin lebt seine Wurzel.’’ 

* Briefe an eine junge Frau, Insel-Biicherei $409, 31, ‘“Daseins-Gleichgewicht”; Sonnets 
to Orpheus, 1, 1, “Gegengewicht.” 
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restrain it. The brief French verses in the Vergers aptly and lightly touched 
upon this. It was undoubtedly Rodin’s constant admonition as artist and 
man that aided Rilke to assert the control necessary to his own life and 
art: “‘travailler, toujours travailler,” to which he himself added the word, 
“Geduld.”’™* 

Rodin’s influence upon Rilke’s later thinking was in many ways basic. 
This is revealed in the glowing tribute to Rodin’s genius in Rilke’s essays 
on the sculptor.* Rodin’s struggle with “‘das andre” was a herculean and 
untiring battle to wring from it larger and more complete being and artistic 
mastery. Contact with Rodin taught Rilke the secrets of such mastery as 
well as a new and more positive approach to life. For him Rodin was truly 
a Magier. “Er kam mit wateeatiimenian Sinnen, als ein Suchender des 
Lebens, in die grosse Wirrnis dieses Ringens, und was er sah war: Leben 

. in Sehnsucht und Weh, in Wahnsinn und Angst, in Verlust, und Ge- 
winn ... Hier hungert die Menschheit iiber sich hinaus. Hier strecken sich 
Hinde aus nach der Ew igkeit. Hier 6ffnen sich Augen, schauen den Tod 
und fiirchten ihn nicht; hier entfaltet sich ein hoffnungsloses Heldentum, 
dessen Ruhm wie ein Licheln kommt und geht wie eine Rose bliht und 
bricht.... Hier sind Triume, die zu Taten werden, und Taten, die in 
Traéumen vergehen . . .’’ Later Rilke was much taken up by the clarity and 
symbolism of Paul Valery. In him he believed he had found a kindred 
spirit. But some of his German contemporaries too had left their impress 
upon his work, among them Gerhart Hauptmann and Stefan George.”’ 

With Lou Andreas-Salome, Rilke was present at a rehearsal of Haupt- 
mann’s Michael Kramer, Dec. 19, 1900, in the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. 
He wrote down his impressions in his note-books on Dec. 19 and 22, in one 
of the most appreciative reviews of the drama. He was greatly moved by 
the characters and dramatic action. In the work he found much that fitted 
in with his own latent emotions and ideas, above all Hauptmann’s assertion 
of the all-healing power of love and death. In the struggle between the hard- 
working and respectable father and his wayward, but gifted son, Rilke 
must have found thus early that the conflict between ‘“‘these mites lost in 
the infinite’? was based upon a theme that was bound to have increasing 
interest for him. Here was the drama of a son who was impelled by his own 
inner nature to rebell against and to leave the security and respectability 
of “das Haus’”’ for hazardous contacts with “‘das andre,” to “‘grow into 
life,” as Rilke put it, in his own way. It was the death of the son that 
brought new love and understanding to the father by giving him a larger 
and more abiding and redeeming faith in God and man. Rilke was deeply 
moved by this work as his diary and letters show.** The basic themes of the 


23 There was an inner sense of polarity in Rilke’s Sd eee a sense of compensatory ‘“‘Ge- 
geniibersein”’ in all things, in all life; there was and evil, God and devil, Angel and 
Puppe, “das Haus” and “das andre”; J. R. von eis, RMRs Schweizer Jahre (1938) 185, 
comments on this and quotes Rilke’s French verses: ““Combien le pape au fond de son faste, / 
sans étre moins vénérable, / par la sainte loi du contraste / doit attirer le diable...” (Les 
Vergers, $23, 26). 

24 Cp. 7 Kretschmar, Weisheit RM Rs, 167, and Rilke’s “Weiss die Natur noch den Ruck 

” in S.G. 89. 

a” tv, 331 f.; J. F. Angelloz, RMR (Paris 1936) 190 f.; K. Kippenberg, RMR 
1935) 89 f. 

%® Cp. Goertz, op. cit., 91 f.; wny op. cit. 69 f.; J. F. Angelloz, op. cit. 317 f. 

7 Cp. Briefe aus Muzot, #80 

28 Cp. Briefe und Tagebticher 1899-1902, 131 f.; 400 f.; 409 f. 
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drama were those over which his own sensitive spirit was constantly brood- 
ing. 

In October 1917, while Rilke was visiting in Berlin, he was present at 
a dress rehearsal of Hauptmann’s Winterballade under Reinhardt’s direction, 
as is shown by a drawing by Emil Orlik.?® The subject matter of this drama 
with its uncanny poetic atmosphere must have appealed to Rilke, and the 
striking line ‘“‘die Welt ist voll Magie”’ in one of the most intense moments 
of the action (6th scene) surely struck a reverberating note in his own 
breast. For in this work the two realms, the Diesseits and the Jenseits, are 
strangely intermingled in compelling dramatic unity, and “das andre”’ plays 
an ever present role. Whether Rilke was familiar with Hauptmann’s fre- 
quent use of the word Magier in Indipohdi with its clear implications of the 
power of poetic creation we do not know. That this usage, however, was 
closely akin to his own in our poem is only too apparent. Hauptmann too 
has frequently emphasized the duality of being, but not with the uncanny, 
neurotic introspection of Rilke. For him ‘‘das andre”’ has consisted largely 
in the mysterious, daemonic, inexorable power of what he has termed at 
various times the “‘chthonic” forces of life, ‘‘Eros,’’ “‘Mysterium.” His 
essentially Platonic view of life has always been keenly aware of the Dies- 
seits and the Jenseits. 

In a letter as late as February 26, 1924,*° Rilke mentioned George’s 
importance as a formalist and master of “‘das Wort als Magie.” George’s 
inherent tendencies as man and artist placed him solidly upon the side of 
“das Haus.” He was too impatient, unyielding, indeed vertical a nature to 
have given time or sympathy to “das andre.”’ Though he acknowledged the 
“‘Zauber”’ and magic of being,** perhaps with some reluctance, he was of 
so strong and imperious a will, of so conscientious a spirit as to demand that 
it be kept under constant control. For him as for Rilke it represented those 
menacingly powerful and inchoate, elemental forces which pervade nature 
and all life at their very roots, in themselves not friendly to man, and which 
must be held in check by will and reason in order to make possible the 
existence and continuance of human society and culture. But George, it 
seems, would scarcely be satisfied to keep the balance only; he demands 
that such forces be mastered and governed. 

The struggle or drama in the “‘Magier’’ finds an outlet also in the great 
groups of poems of the later period, the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to 
Orpheus. Whereas the ‘‘Magier” presents us the drama briefly and com- 
pletely the Elegies give us fragments of inspiration. Like the Magier the 
poet calls out into space to the unseen powers but he is thrown back upon 
himself and his own introspective meditations, in which he laments his 


2° Cp. reproduction of the Orlik sketch in A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit 
(1928) 371; also in Spiero, Gerhart Hauptmann (1922) 65 (edition 1925, 67), where, however, 
it is erroneously associated with a rehearsal of Der Weisse Heiland (1920), an error repeated 
by Behl and Voigt in their GH’s Leben, Chronik und- Bild (1942) 40. R. was not in Berlin in 
1920; he never returned to Germany, after leaving for Switzerland in June 1919. (von Salis, 
op. cit. 15, 35; Butler, op. cit. 265, 276.) The premiere of the Winterballade took place Oct. 17, 
1917 in the Deutsches Theater, Berlin. 

3° Cp. Briefe aus Muzot, #80, 245. 

31 Cp. Willi Koch, Stefan George (1933) chapter 1; also George, der Siebente Ring (Gesamt- 
Ausgabe v1/vi1) 53, and der Stern des Bundes (v1), 103: “Die Menschen griffe lahmendes 
Entsetzen / Den Mutigsten vereiste blut und same / Sie brachen nieder wenn vor ihrem 
blick / Das Andre grausam schreckhaft sich erhiibe.’”? Das Neue Reich (1x) 75 reminds one 
of Rilke’s “Aber noch ist uns das Dasein verzaubert; an hundert / Stellen ist es noch Ur- 
sprung...” (S.O., m1, 10). 
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utter and futile isolation in a universe of constant flux and change, clinging 
passively in self protection to the familiarity of ‘‘das Haus” and conscious 
always of the threatening ubiquity of ‘‘das andre.’”’ He knows the two ex- 
tremities, the Angel on the one hand and the Puppet on the other, between 
which his own existence lies. The “child,” the “lover,” the “‘hero,”’ like 
himself are in between, but possess different means of escaping the frusta- 
tion that threatens him. The poet is particularly sensitive to his isolated 
and insecure position, conscious of his fate in being “‘opposite,”’ of his role as 
Sayer. In this, his function, he finds solace and activity; through him the 
inarticulate becomes articulate, the physical becomes spiritual, the visible 
invisible. The Angels and the Puppets are in themselves complete entities; 
they are not broken and discordant like man; animals and children have 
genuineness and are not troubled by a sense of division; and the lover and 
the hero are absorbed by a sense of direction. 

The eighth Elegy expresses Rilke’s attitude toward man’s fate most 
directly in the contrast he gives between the lot of man and that of the 
animal, the creature that looks calmly out into the open, free of fear of 
death and unaware of otherness.” There is envy of the gnat, the bliss of the 
“kleine Kreatur,” which always remains encompassed in the womb of 
being. The bird already senses division-—‘‘Und wie bestiirzt ist eins, das 
fliegen muss / und stammt aus einem Schoss.”’ Such “dismay” permeates 
the magnificent symbol presented by the figures of the ‘‘Fahrenden,”’ the 
acrobats, in the fifth Elegy, for they too are destined to perform at the bid- 
ding of an insatiable will that tosses them back and forth, ‘‘wrings’” them 
through the air over and on their little carpet of reality. For them too there 
is division; they are also conscious of otherness. Like the “‘Magier” the 
fourth Elegy has as its theme the eternal drama of man’s position in the 
cosmos, and in a narrower sense the drama that exists in the act of poetic 
creation itself. 

It is in the Sonnets to Orpheus, which complete the fragmentary moods 
of the Elegies, in the figure, the symbol, of Orpheus that Rilke seems to seek 
and to find jubilantly a uniting principle. It is not the poet the Sayer but 
Orpheus the Singer that is at home in and thus unites both worlds, the 
sensual and the supersensual, life and death, “das Haus” and “das andre.” 
Orpheus passes freely from one to the other; his home is “‘das Ganze,”’ total 
being. But there is a distinction between Orpheus and our Magier.* The 
latter is not at home freely in both realms; his lot is a struggle to keep the 
balance between them. He must establish and maintain an equilibrium, 
so that the scales may bear “einerseits dich und das Haus / und driiben 
jenes Angewachsene.”’ The effect upon him is tragic; “sein Gesicht, wie mit 
gedeckten Zeigern, hat Mitternacht.’™ He, like ‘das andre” stands stopped 


#2 Cp. 8th Elegy: “ . . . das freie Tier / hat seinen Untergang stetshinter sich /. . . und vor 
sich Gott, und wenn es geht, so gehts / in Ewigkeit .. . Wir haben nie, nicht einen einzigen 
Tag, / den reinen Raum vor uns .. . Dieses heisst Schicksal: gegeniiber sein / und nichts als 
das und immer gegeniiber.”’ 4th Elegy: “Uns aber, wo wir Eines meinen, ganz, / ist schon des 
Andern Aufwand fiihlbar, Feinschaft ist uns das Nichste ...’’ Cp. Angelloz, op. cit. 323 f. 

% The contrast between the symbols of the Magier and Orpheus is tersely given in the 
Sonnets to Orpheus, 1, 3; ““Ein Gott vermags. Wie aber, sag mir, soll / ein Mann ihm folgen 
durch die schmale Leier? / Sein Sinn ist Zwiespalt . . .’’ Also S.G. 144; G.W., 1, 343, “Wer 
spricht von Siegen? Uberstehn ist alles.” 

* Cp. G.W., m1, 30, “O sein Gesicht war diese ganze Weite, / die jetzt noch zu ihm will 
und um ihn wirbt, / und seine Maske, die nun bang verstirbt, / ist zart und offen wie die In- 
nenseite / von einer Frucht, die an der Luft verdirbt.” 
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in fear before “alles, was nicht er ist.’’ He must stand his ground and rescue, 
preserve his identity and learn to realize his limitations. Orpheus is in com- 
parison a poetic, an ideal conception; he is like the God of the Prodigal 
Son, the sublime artist, the perfect art-work, the ultimate symbol of poetic 
expression and mastery. It is as if Rilke in writing the laments of the Elegies 
needed a compensatory figure to complete and offset the elegiac mood, to 
add to them a more positive spirit of reconciliation in the Sonnets, a larger 
sense of wholeness and completion. There must be ‘‘Riihmen”’ as well as 
“Klagen”! But, one asks, does the Orpheus symbol really offer a solution? 
Can it present a definite and satisfactory answer? 

In the “‘Magier’’ Rilke, later, unhesitatingly and frankly is still face to 
face with realities, with the enigma of human existence. The poet-magician, 
as a symbol, is still conscious of division where he would prefer to find unity 
and completion, He knows thai it is still man’s fate to be “gegeniiber.” 
The poet realizes that conscious life is destined to be a bitter struggle among 
a flux of well-nigh overwhelming odds. 

Und wir: Zuschauer, immer, iiberall, 
dem allen zugewandt und nie hinaus! 
Uns iiberfiillts. Wir ordnens. Es zerfillt. 


Wir ordnens wieder und zerfallen selbst. 
(8th Elegy) 


F. B. WAHR 
University of Michigan 
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THE PLAYBOY AND IRISH NATIONALISM 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE’S The Playboy Of the Western World has 
gone down in the annals of the theater as a blow struck unwittingly for the 
freedom of Irish writers nine years before Ireland herself was to strike for 
freedom on the political front. The story of the Playboy riots has never 
been told completely, but everyone is aware that the tumults which greeted 
the actors during the first performances in Dublin were repeated later on in 
half a dozen American, Canadian, and English cities. Although the cue for 
brickbats was the reference in the third act to “a drift of chosen females, 
standing in their shifts,” the trouble lay not so much in the implication that 
Irish maidens would stoop to such immodesty as in the fact that Ireland 
herself was being sniped at with the boldness of which only a native son 
is capable. The years of growing nationalism in which Ireland was whipping 
herself into a fury of self-pity which would culminate in bloody Easter 
Week was no time for a dramatist with an English name and a Protestant 
faith to make merry with her from the stage of the very theater she had 
become accustomed to look to for vindication and encouragement. 

A terrible play, terrible! There was ructions in the theatre when th’ poor people staggered 
into the knowledge of what was bein’ said! What was th’ play about? Amn’t I afther tellin’ 
you it was a terrible thing; a woeful, wanton play; bittherin’ bittherin’, th’n, th’n, th’ bitther- 
est thing th’ bittherest enemy of Ireland could say agin’ her! 


So Irishmen hooted down and very nearly silenced the play which was to 
be generally acclaimed the most perfect product of their national theater. 

The Playboy is no longer anathema to an Irish audience, even in Dublin. 
And it is now possible to contemplate this masterpiece of dramatic irony 
with a detachment and perspective that were denied the early critics who 
were writing before 1922. We may examine Synge’s sources and determine 
how much of the material of the play is indigenous to Ireland or merely 
libellous of it. It has even been possible to examine the author’s notes and 
manuscripts of the play and determine what kind of play Synge thought he 
was writing. We know now that he worked over the Playboy with great 
patience and unflagging persistence for seven years before he was satisfied 
with it and left at least ten complete drafts of the play, each one written 
over and corrected until it had become almost illegible. We know also that 
although Synge was in the main reworking an authentic story which he 
had picked up on his first visit to Inishmaan in May of 1898 and subse- 
quently printed in his Aran notebook, he also was not unaware that his 
audience might consider his play a bold dramatization, with satirical under- 
tones, of the case of a notorious contemporary criminal—James Lynche- 
haun. 

Another old man, the oldest on the island, is fond of telling me anecdotes—not folktales— 
of things that have happened here in his lifetime. 

He often tells me about a Connaught man who killed his father with the blow of a spade 
when he was in a passion, and then fled to this island and threw himself on the mercy of some of 
the natives with whom he was said to be related. They hid him in a hole—which the old man 
has shown me—and kept him safe for weeks, though the police came and searched for him, 
and he could hear their boots grinding on the stones over his head. In spite of a reward which 


was offered, the island was incorruptible, and after much trouble the man was safely shipped 
to America. 


1 From Sean O’Casey’s account of the Playboy riots, “‘Song of a Shift,”’ Drums Under the 
Window, London, 1945, p. 139. 
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This impulse to protect the criminal is universal in the west. It seems partly due to the 
association between justice and the hated English jurisdiction, but more directly to the 
primitive feeling of these people, who are never criminals yet always capable of crime, that a 
man will not do wrong unless he is under the influence of a passion which is as irresponsible asa 
storm on the sea. If a man has killed his father, and is already sick and broken with remorse, 
they can see no reason why he should be dragged away and killed by the law.? 


The interesting thing about this passage from The Aran Islands, which 
is the source of the Playboy, is that the story of the Connaught murderer 
piqued Synge’s curiosity about the motives which prompted the island 
people to hide a guilty murderer. Here was an incredible story, valuable as a 
lesson in the psychology of the strange people he had come to observe. That 
he did not record the story word for word as he did with almost all of the 
other stores that fill the Aran book indicates that he had not anticipated 
using it as material for a play. Note that the old man had told him the 
story many times: ‘‘He often tells me... .” It was only the story teller’s 
insistence that finally led him to record it. 

This interpretation of the passage becomes significant when it is realised 
that during the hectic week of the riots he defended his play by saying that 
it was written on the basis of his knowledge of the “psychic state of the 
locality” rather than on any particular incident. The situation of his play, 
he said, was possible and at least psychologically probable. It needed no 
factual documentation. 

If the idea had occurred to me I could and would just as readily have written the thing, 
as it stands, without the Lynchehaun case or the Aran case. My story—in its essence is prob- 
able, given the psychic state of the locality. I used the cases afterwards to controvert critics 
who said it was impossible.’ 


Readers of Ulysses are familiar with James Lynchehaun, a notorious 
murderer who, like the hero of the Playboy, was hidden from the police by 
villagers of the Irish countryside. Despite Synge’s assurance that he used 
the cases afterward to controvert the critics, it is apparent that he not only 
based his play on the Aran incident but also had Lynchehaun in mind. Ina 
rejected passage of one of the manuscripts of the Playboy he puts into the 
mouth of a minor character the comment, “If they did itself I’m thinking 
they’d be afeard to come after him. Sure they never laid a hand to Lynche- 
haun from the day they knew the kind he was.” His subsequent deletion 
of the reference was possibly the result of a premonition that the audience 
would be only too quick to recognize the connection. Such an association 
was one more inducement to hoot the play into oblivion. 


II 


A small notebook which Synge used during the Aran period contains a 
short sketch of a play called ‘““The Murderer,” described in Synge’s hand- 
writing as a farce. The entire sketch and the bits of dialogue with it con- 
stitute the earliest attempt at what later became the Playboy. 

Act I (a potato garden). Old Flaherty describes his son’s life and exasperates him so much 
that in the end he takes the loy and hits his father on the head with it then runs across the 
stage and out on left. 

Act II (Public house, Bar or Shebeen). Christy bossing the show, tells his story three times 
of how he killed his father. Police are afraid to follow him and other bombast, love affairs, etc. 
At the slightest provocation he starts off again with his story. 


* The Aran Islands, London, 1934, pp. 88-89. 
’ From a letter to Stephen Mackenna, reproduced in Maurice Bourgeois’ John Millington 
Synge and the Irish Theatre, London, 1913, p. 209. 
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Act. III. He is being elected county councilor. Old man comes in first and shows his head 
to everybody. He is as proud of it as his son is, as he is going round the crowd. His son comes 
out the elected member. He is put on a table to make a speech. He gets to the point where he is 
telling how he killed his father when the old man walks out. “You're a bloody liar, that’s 


what you are.’ 


The pages of the book were torn out at this point, but the fragments that 
are left amount to about forty pages of dialogue. This sketch is probably 
the basis of Yeats’ remark that “Synge gave up his intention of showing 
upon the stage a fight in a ploughed field between the Playboy and his 
PK 

There is little in this very early sketch and the pages of dialogue ac- 
companying it to throw much light on how the play evolved, but the main 
elements are there. The manuscripts which were found after the author’s 
death, however, (they include 7 complete versions of act 1, 8 of act 2, 
and 10 of act 3) show how Synge filled out his conception of characters and 
plot until they reached final form. First he gave up the idea of the election 
motif and substituted the romance with Pegeen as the central theme. He 
developed Shawn Keogh, a minor character, into a rival for Christy. Next, 
he decided to rehabilitate the character of Christy after the parental ex- 
posure. In the earlier versions Christy is dismissed as a coward when his 
irate father shows up very much alive; he walks off tamely and the play 
ends with a street singer shown composing a ballad on the whole subject. 


Young Christopher the daddy man came walking from Tralee 
And his father’s ghost the while did keep him company. 


When Shawn Keogh tells him to stop his singing, that the murder was a 
fake, he rings down the curtain with, 


Oh, God help me and I after spending the half of me day making of his deed. But it’s a 
lovely song. Well I’ll sing it other roads where he’s not known at all. It’s a lovely song surely. 


One early version has the renunciation scene taking place before the 
door of the chapel, with the old man getting there just in the nick of time 
to prevent the marriage of Christy and Pegeen. Lady Gregory, who appar- 
ently saw this version because she mentions it, may have had something to 
do with Synge’s discarding the idea. 

The verbal revisions which intervened between the original draft and 
the final version show that Synge’s main endeavors were first to tone down 
the vulgarities, which he is known to have loved, and second to develop the 
rhythm of the lines so that content and mood would be unified by the sound 
of the dialogue. The two objectives must frequently have conflicted, be- 
cause some of the most explosive and rhythmic phrasing of the earlier 
readings is diluted into respectable but stolid mediocrities. For the most 
part, however, the moderations consist of such changes as “‘belching ass” 
to ‘Kerry mule,” Old Mahon “stinking” in his obscure grave to “lies 
rotting in his obscure grave.” It is hair-raising to think of how the indig- 
nant audiences would have received the deleted phrase of one of the early 
drafts which reads, ““To hell with the Pope.” 

But most of the verbal revisions consist of skillful maneuvering of words 
and phrases purely for rhythmic effect. Synge filled the margins of the early 
drafts with self-instructions to improve the sound. Two examples will suffice 
to show how he worked out some of his effects and succeeded in writing 
some of the finest prose-poetry of the modern theater. 

In an earlier reading of act three Christy imagines himself looking at 
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Pegeen stretched back in the flowers of the earth, ‘“‘the way I’ve heard the 
holy prophets stretching out their necks upon the wall of Heaven to look 
upon the lady Helen does be passing back and forward with a nosegay in 
her shawl.” The “‘necks upon the wall of Heaven” becomes ‘“‘their heads 
upon the bars of Paradise.” Then heads and necks both give way to, “do 
stretch the bars of paradise and they striving to set their eyes on the Lady 
Helen abroad does her paces back and forward with a nosegay in her 
shawl.” Not satisfied with the ring of it yet he adds, “If the mitred bishops 
would see you that time they’d be the like of the holy prophets,” etc. Then 
stretching the bars of paradise gives way to straining the bars of paradise, 
and finally the passage reads: 

If the mitred bishops seen you that time, they’d be the like of the holy prophets, I’m 


thinking, do be straining the bars of Paradise to lay eyes on the Lady Helen of Troy, and she 
abroad, pacing back and forward, with a nosegay in her golden shawl. 





A more remarkable example of his careful jockeying about of words is 
in the opening lines of act one. As the curtain goes up the publican’s 
daughter is shown writing aloud. In the very first draft of the play the 
speech reads: 

Two dozens of Powers Whiskey. Three barrels of porter, two bottles of hops. To be sent 


by Timmy Farrel’s creel-cart on the evening of the coming fair to Mister Michael James 
Flaherty. With the best compliments of this season. Margaret Flaherty. 


The latter part of the speech strikes the right note at the very start; but 
the first part is all wrong because the three items she is ordering, the 
whiskey, porter, and bottles of hops, are short and jumpy and delay the 
lyric take-off which follows with “To be sent by Timmy Farrel’s creel- 
cart... .’’ Soin the margin Synge had written, ‘“Try making her order her 
trousseau.”’ On the back of the page is an attempt at the trousseau: “Six 
yards of yellow silk ribbon, a pair of long boots, bright hat suited for a 
young woman on her wedding day, a fine tooth comb to be sent... .” 
The long boots he changes then to “pair of shoes with English heels,” 
but still isn’t satisfied, so he crosses out English and substitutes in succession 
the words big, long, and lengthy. The passage finally reads: 

Six yards of stuff for to make a yellow gown. A pair of lace boots with lengthy heels on 
them and brassy eyes. A hat is suited for a wedding-day. A fine tooth comb. To be sent with 


three barrels of porter in Jimmy Farrel’s creel cart on the evening of the coming Fair to 
Mister Michael James Flaherty. 


This kind of careful revision, which is evident throughout the whole 
play, shows verbal workmanship of a very high order and explains why the 
demands were so great on the actors for sound reading and sensitive de- 
livery. Willie Fay, the first director of the Abbey Theater, remarks on the 
difficulties of mastering the rhythm of Synge’s lines. ‘They had what I 
call a balance of their own and went with a kind of lilt.” 


III 


“There are, it may be hinted, several sides to the Playboy,’ wrote 
Synge. Whatever these sides are, the first audiences chose only to interpret 
the play as a slanderous libel on Ireland.‘ That they saw only this in his 


‘ The critic of the Dublin Evening Mail, in a review which was fairly typical of the harsh 
reception which the Dublin press accorded the play, said, “It is absurd and unIrish, and smacks 
of the decadent ideas of the literary flaneurs of Paris rather than of simple Connaught; or, 
perhaps it is an allegory, and the parricide represents some kind of nation-killer, whom 
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play must have infuriated Synge, for there is no evidence to indicate that he 
considered for a moment that they might possibly be right. In his first pro- 
nouncement on the play, given to an interviewer during the week of the 
riots, he is reported as having denied that he was holding the mirror up to 
nature, that his play was an extravaganza, made to amuse. In a letter to 
the press two days afterwards he retracted his statements of the interview. 
saying that his play was ‘“‘not a play with a ‘purpose’ in the modern sense 
of the word, but, although parts of it are, or are meant to be, extravagant 
comedy, still a great deal that is in it and a great deal more that is behind it 
is perfectly serious when looked at in a certain light.” In the letter to 
Stephen Mackenna, already quoted from, he says that his drama is not a 
generalization from a single case and insists that the action is consonant 
with the psychological nature of the locality which gave it to him. In the 
letter prefixed to the 1932 edition of the plays he says that he “‘wrote the 
Playboy directly, as a piece of life, without thinking, or caring to think, 
whether it was a comedy, tragedy, or extravaganza, or whether it would be 
held to have, or not to have a purpose... .” This is all that he ever said 
about the Playboy in print, and it would seem to add up to very little. If 
the people chose to consider his play as ridicule of the national character 
they were entitled to; some ridicule was intended. But that they should 
see only the ridicule and attach to it a national significance, that they should 
see only the reality and none of the joy, feel the sting of the satire and shut 
their ears to the poetry, and deny him a hearing to boot, exasperated him. 
At any rate, after the unfortunate interview he withdrew from the tumult 
and left the defense of his play and of his rights as an artist in the far more 
capable hands of Yeats, who had been hurriedly summonsed from Scotland 
to take over the situation. Synge refused to commit himself publicly again. 
“T follow Goethe’s rule, to tell no one what one means in one’s writings.” 

If there is any doubt that the Playboy affair was in fact a significant 
victory for Irish writers, consider the incident reported on in The Freeman’s 
Journal of February 7, 1907—one month later than the Playboy riots. 

At the meeting last night of the Mulingar Town Commissioners a deputation from a public 
meeting of townspeople held the previous evening was received. The deputation requested the 
Commissioners to appoint some members of their body to act with them in interviewing today 
Mrs. O’Grady, proprietress of the Hubert O’Grady Company, which visits the town for three 
nights, commencing this evening. The object of the deputation was to secure that two of the 
pieces, The Wild Irish Boy and A Coasiguard’s Daughter, would not be presented, as it was the 
opinion of the public meeting that these plays were calculated to throw ridicule on the Irish 
character, and did so. . . . Today the deputation was received at the Parochial Hall by Mr. 
Wheatly, manager for Mrs. O’Grady, when the manager agreed to withdraw altogether The 
Wild Irish Boy, and in the case of The Coastguard’s Daughter that the play be submitted to the 
committee of the townspeople to look over it, undertaking to omit any part if considered 
objectionable. 


No audience would ever dictate to the Abbey Company except through the 
usual, legitimate way of the box-offce. As Lady Gregory afterwards put it, 
the fiddler would choose the tune. 

The Playboy is not a difficult play to understand and to evaluate. Irish 
sensitivity to anything that reflects on Irish character, Irish prudishness 
that resents anything uncomplimentary of Irish women, the boorish- 
ness of an audience accustomed only to bread and circuses—the three most 





Irishman and Irish woman hasten to lionise. If it is an allegory it is too obscure for me. I 
cannot stalk this alligator on the banks of the Liffey . . . . If a man is stupid enough to suggest 
that the Irish people are cannibals or gorillas, my hand will not fumble for the sword-hilt.” 
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commonly assigned reasons for the rioting—are all unnecessary if not also 
unsatisfactory explanations for the riots. It was merely Synge’s fate to be 
caught up in the nationalistic movement along with dramatists who were 
writing a literary overture to the bloody performance of Easter Week. 
The audiences were not incapable of appreciating satire: they were just 
not in a mood for it. When the rising had become history and Irish inde- 
pendence a fact, they would watch with amusement the cynical portrayal of 
patriotism in the plays of Sean O’Casey. But for the present 

... you daren’t open your mouth, for Kathleen ni Houlihan is very different now to the 
woman who used to play the harp an’ sing ‘Weep on, weep on, your hour is past,’ for she’s a 
ragin’ devil now, an’ if you only look crooked at her you’re sure of a punch in th’ eye.’ 


This kind of Celtic Peer Gy ¢ was not to her taste right now. 
IV 


Contemporary criticism has generally been enthusiastic about the 
Playboy. Most critics have not praised it as extravagantly as they have 
Riders To The Sea, but they have written of it more intelligently. Yeats, 
who spent so much time championing the cause of the Playboy, apparently 
never got around to appraising it, at least in print. He would have fought for 
it on principle even if he had not thought it a very good play. Maurice 
Bourgeois, whose book is still the standard work on Synge, was writing too 
near to the actual riots and too near Dublin ever to get the right perspec- 
tive. He not only refuses to consider it Synge’s masterpiece but even thinks 
it immoral. He detects an underplot, which nobody else has discovered, 
and calls it clumsy and incidental. He accuses Synge of having written the 
play at random, without any definite idea of its denouement, when access 
to Synge’s manuscripts in Dublin, which he may not have had, would 
have dispelled that idea at once. Finally he apparently missed the whole 
point of the play when he says that if Pegeen loves Christy “because he 
has killed his father, is it so obvious a counterpart that she must cease to 
love him because he has not killed him?’”’ Pegeen herself took the trouble to 
explain her actions when she said that a “strange man is a marvel with his 
mighty talk,” but ‘‘a squabble in your back-yard”’ is a horse of a different 
color. The Playboy had taught her, at least, “that there’s a great gap be- 
tween a gallous story and a dirty deed.” 

Davip H. GREENE 

New York University 


5 Sean O’Casey, op. cit. 
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PAST OR PRESENT TENSE? 
A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF NARRATION 


IT HAS ALWAYS been regarded a simple fact that narration, in contrast 
to the drama with its present action, is the reporting of past happenings 
and that therefore the logical realm of the narrator is that of the past 
tense. This venerable view has not gone entirely unchallenged and, in- 
terestingly enough, the challenge has come from among the ranks of the 
novelists themselves. Thus, Alfred Déblin declares! that it makes absolutely 
no difference whether a narrator writes in the past or in the present tense. 
He pronounces the above distinction between narration and drama incor- 
rect, superficial, and ludicrous. To him the narrator’s function is, like that 
of the dramatist, one of “‘presenting” things rather than of relating past 
happenings. In other words, the contents of a narrative are just as present 
to the reader as is the action on the stage to the spectator. The difference 
lies merely in the manner in which the things presented are experienced. 
We experience through our sense of seeing and hearing in one case, and 
through our imagination in the other. 

There is no denying that, considered in the light of Déblin’s approach, 
his argument is valid. The grounds on which to base an objection could at 
best be one’s preference for the traditionally predominant form of narration, 
the imperfect, and the “agreeable sense of distance” which we are condi- 
tioned to derive from it. To judge from what we actually find in works of 
fiction regarding the use of the tenses, many contemporary writers, notably 
German, can be said to share tacitly in Déblin’s view.? Many fictional 
works contain much of the historical, or as it should preferably be called, the 
narrative present, and a fair number are written entirely in it.* The latter 
procedure seems a rather radical departure from the conventional pro- 
cedure, but we find that the unaccustomed pattern of tenses created by it 
constitutes by no means the extreme in the departure from the conventional 
tense pattern. For the evidence we need only turn to Rumer Godden’s 
Take Three Tenses: A Fugue in Time.‘ The extraordinary interplay of 
tenses as seen in this novel seems to me a sufficiently significant experiment 
in the technique of narration to be examined in some detail. 

As the title of the book suggests, Miss Godden has made an attempt at 
an unusual narrative treatment of that elusive element called time, and her 
singular method of handling the tenses is indeed closely tied up with her 
theme. The theme, briefly, is that “‘in the house the past is present.” The 
house in question, Number 99 Wiltshire Place in London, says “In me you 
exist,”’ the “‘you”’ meaning the Dane family and their servants. The two, 
house and family, are inextricably part of one another. The members of the 
family die, the house goes on. The house has been, is, and will be witness 
to the human events within its walls. Time has no divisions here. The yes- 
terday, the today, and the tomorrow are ever present. 


1 In the article, “Der Bau des epischen Werks,’ Newe Rundschau, xi, 1 (1929), 527-551. 

2 See my article, ‘““The Historical Present in Narrative Literature, Particularly in Modern 
German Fiction,” JEGP, xiv, 1 (1946), 43-67. 

3 Leaving aside considerations of literary value, we may mention here Damon Runyon’s 
writings. 

4 Rumer Godden, “one of the.most gifted and original living British writers,’ (O. Prescott 
in the Yale Review, Summer 1945, 765), is the author of Chinese Puzzle (1936), The Lady and 
the Unicorn (1938), Black Narcissus (1939), Gypsy, Gypsy (1940), and Breakfast with the 
Nikolides (1942). Take Three Tenses appeared in 1945. 
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In accordance with this point of departure, supported by several prefa- 
tory quotations, the picture unfolding before our eyes forms a tightly 
interwoven composite of past, present, and future. The house is peopled 
simultaneously—in so far as it is possible to speak of simultaneous action 
in narration—with persons who at one time had been living, are now living, 
and will at some time in the future be living in the house. At one place in 
the story the author has neatly crystallized her idea of simultaneous 
melodies, of a oneness governing the different levels of time. Selina, coaching 
her little brother Roly in grammar, says: ‘‘Take three tenses.”’ Roly, re- 
luctant to talk about past, present, and future, asks with a sigh: ‘‘Must I?” 
He is told: ‘‘Yes, you must. Even a little boy like you has a past, a present, 
and a future. You were a baby, you are a boy, you will be a man.”” Where- 
upon Roly muses: ‘‘And then dust. But I am always here, Lena. Like they 
say at school ‘Present.’ I am always present so why not only one?” (p. 42). 

Roly is the central figure of the novel. We see him in the three stages 
spoken of by Selina, but not in chronological order. At the opening of the 
story he is the old retired General Sir Roland, only surviving member of 
the original Dane family living in the house. The happenings of all the past 
years of his life are presented in retrospect. Only the main action, embracing 
the events of the few weeks remaining to Sir Roland until he becomes a 
victim of the London blitz, is given chronologically. These events are what 
the house is witnessing. In point of real time they are nearest to us and 
therefore nearest to being in the actual present time. Considering Miss God- 
den’s theme, we should expect the present tense. What we find, however, is 
that only the general descriptive aspects are given in the present, while the 
action itself appears in the imperfect, a procedure difficult to explain satis- 
factorily. Whatever its justification might be, the presentation of the flash- 
back is made more complicated; for we get the flashback from two different 
tenses both representing the same level of time. The first few sentences of 
the book will illustrate this: 


. The House, it seems, is more important than the characters. “In me you exist,’’ says the 
ouse. 

For almost a hundred years, for ninety-nine years, it has enhanced, embraced and shel- 
tered the family, but there is no doubt that it can go on without them. “Well,” the family 
might have retorted, ‘“‘we can go on without you.’”’ There should be no question of retorts, 
nor of acrimony. The house and family are at their best and most gracious together. 

The question of their parting had arisen. The lease was up. “‘And the owners are not pre- 
pared to renew,”’ said Mr. Willoughby, putting his despatch case on the table. 


Twice we have the flashback here, both times from the same level of 
time but not from the same tense. The perfect (‘“‘has enhanced”’ etc.), 
used in relation to the present “‘is,”’ “says’’), reaches back into the distant 
past. On the other hand, the past perfect (‘‘had arisen’’), used in relation 
to the imperfect (“‘was’’), refers to the most immediate past. Both forms are 
perfectly correct under the circumstances, but their relation to each other 
certainly is different from what it would be in the conventional tense pat- 
tern. Here, then, we have one of three major patterns within the total tense 
pattern of Take Three Tenses: the combination of imperfect and present 
for the main action and in relation to them the perfect and past perfect for 
the flashback. 

The second pattern, evolving from the depiction of incidents in the 
distant past, is both more complicated and irregular. In so far as those inci- 
dents are presented through the medium of the general’s reminiscing mind, 
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no particular principle governing the choice of tense is discernible. We may 
expect the present, the imperfect, or the past perfect. The situation is dif- 
ferent, however, where the incidents are presented in their own right, so to 
speak. In consistency with her theme that in the house the past is present, 
Miss Godden here uses the present tense. Then from this level she again 
operates with the flashback, employing for it the imperfect, the perfect, 
the past perfect, and even the present. 

It might appear from the above as if Miss Godden’s presentation of past 
happenings involved a questionable shift in viewpoints. But rather than 
her being guilty of that, it is a question of her working with the unusual 
device of a composite memory, that of Sir Roland and that of the house. 
She explicitly points to this composite repository of memories by having the 
general muse as follows: ‘‘I can’t remember the name, but it is somewhere 
... somewhere here in the house.”’ With the help of this device the author 
can bring such incidents into the picture as Sir Roland could not possibly 
remember or even know. 

As to Miss Godden’s recording future happenings, we have to believe 
that the house, similar to its memories, holds a knowledge of things to come 
within its walls. Only in this light will the interjection of a specific future 
incident like the following strike us as anything but ridiculous: “ ‘Gravel?’ 
says little Verity, Rolls’s great-great-nephew in the bad winter of nineteen. 
forty-seven” (p. 12). This occurs before little Verity has been born, in fact, 
before his parents-to-be are known to the reader. The description of such 
future scenes in the present and in relation to it again the flashback in the 
perfect constitutes the third unit in the tense pattern of Miss Godden’s 
Fugue in Time. 

To expect a tense pattern like the one before us to be without incon- 
sistencies would be expecting too much. Ever so often a tense is used, 
especially the imperfect instead of the present or past perfect, which has 
no logical relation to the other tenses used for the respective situation, no 
matter from which angle it is examined. Also, because of the manifold 
functions of each tense within the above pattern and certain inconsisten- 
cies, we are left in doubt occasionally as to the specific time level dealt 
with by the author. Ordinarily, we should point out, the frequent and rapid 
shifts from one time level to another are made without explicit transitions 
as seen in connection with Sir Roland’s recollections (he remembered, etc.). 

It would go too far to illustrate in detail the points just touched upon. 
However, a few samples of unusual combinations of tense and adverbial 
expression of time seem indispensable. For instance we read: “It is the only 
house on the Place that has a plane-tree in the garden; for many years a 
Jewish family live next door and...” (p. 7) or, “‘In the dining-room the 
peacock curtains are drawn; the curtains formerly are dark green but 
Selina changes them when...” (p. 16). In both cases the first present 
pertains to the main action, the second to the distant past. A reverse case 
presents itself in the following: ‘‘ . . . Griselda frequently feels imprisoned. 
Now, above the houses and the cross and the spire with its cock, floated 
the barrage balloons” (p. 10). The present tense here pertains to the dis- 
tant past, for Griselda has long been dead. The mow and the imperfect 
(floated) refers to the time level of the main action, that is, to the action 
taking place during the days of the London blitz. These are peculiarities 
not often encountered in narration, but it cannot be denied that on the 
basis of the tense pattern discussed they are logical. 
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It is beyond the range of safe prediction whether the technique in Miss 
Godden’s novel will find further application or whether it is destined 
to remain an isolated experiment. The theme itself with which the technique 
is bound up is too intriguing not to give fair promise of further fictional 
treatment. In fact, it has already stood the test of time. In its essential 
aspects it was treated before, notably by Virginia Woolf. As to the contant 
shift from one time level to another, it is so much a part of the stream of 
consciousnes method that it no longer strikes us asa novelty. A correspond- 
ing shift of tenses like that undertaken by Miss Godden, however, signifies 
a complete and perhaps questionable innovation. Hence it is extremely in- 
teresting to observe what the critics had to say. Whether voiced in our 
daily newspapers or in publications like the Nation, the Commonweal and 
the Yale Review, their commentary has a uniformly favorable ring. Take 
Three Tenses admittedly requires concentration, tolerance, and docility, 
but, the commentators hasten to assure us, Miss Godden’s method entails 
no confusing effects whatever. One reviewer goes so far as to say that any- 
one having difficulty with the novel cannot read. There is nothing in the 
rules, he states, that prevents the writer from using now the past, now the 
present.5 Considering the reserved attitude of most scholars toward the 
“narrative” present, this ready acceptance and defense of as unorthodox a 
manipulation of the tenses like that of Miss Godden is most significant. 
We cannot escape the conclusion that there are definite indications that 
the modern reader shows a marked insensitivity toward the breakdown in 
the traditional treatment of the tenses in narration. 

Joun R. FREY 

University of Illinois 


5 The Commonweal, xiu (April 20, 1945), 24. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MorpHoLocy: THE DeEscripTIVE ANALYSIS or WorDs. By Eugene A. 
Nida. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1946. (University of 
Michigan Publications. Linguistics. Volume 11.) Pp. xii+221. 


THE PURPOSE of Nida’s book is to introduce students of linguistics to 
the techniques employed in the descriptive analysis of words. 175 linguistic 
problems are part of the text and more of them appear in an Appendix. 
The problems are mostly drawn from hypothetical languages, and used to 
illustrate the principles discussed in the text, and to elaborate upon them. 

Nida first describes how words are made; he calls the morphological 
processes addition (compounding, affixation), multiplication (reduplica- 
tion), subtraction, change. Then he deals with the phonemic changes that 
result from morphological processes (Bloomfield’s ‘phonetic modification”): 
he treats assimilation, dissimilation,'umlaut, vocalic harmony, medial 
voicing, compensatory lengthening, palatalization, nasalization, “Verner’s 
phenomenon,” metathesis, etc. (pp. 79-137). Nida’s next chapters deal 
with the description of words and word-classes: first with the constituents 
of words, then with the composition of such constituents (their ‘class,’ 
order, juncture or ‘seam,’ functional arrangement) and with the various 
types of form-classes. Nida also discusses the “substitutes”? (pronouns), 
and the criteria for determining words, i.e. distinguishing words from 
phrases. Nida’s chapter on the collection of data in linguistic field-work 
characterizes the “‘paradigmatic” and the “‘text method.” He offers some 
excellent suggestions and advice there, and agrees, essentially, with Bloom- 
field’s Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages (1942). 
He devotes one chapter to the “‘semantic values of morphological items,” 
and discusses semantic categories found among the languages of the world 
and their “labels.” 

Nida adopted Bloomfield’s transcription of Greek, and gives thus a type 
of transliteration (see pp. 3, 84 f.). He quotes a few German and French 
words in their conventional orthography (pp. 144, 146). Nida’s hypothetical 
language forms are usually given in his special phonemic orthography. A 
definition of some of his symbols would probably not only be welcomed by 
the beginner in linguistics; a clear understanding of his phonetic transcrip- 
tion is very important for his discussion of ‘‘phonological processes.”” Nida 
uses a special transcription of English that approximates Bloomfield’s, 
but differs in its use of 4 9 o against Bloomfield’s € o 9. Nida transcribes 
oases as [ow'eysiyz], culture ['kaléar]. Nida mentions “consonantization”’ 
among the phonological processes, and calls the phonemic treatment of 
diphthongs ‘‘the most complicated problem in the entire system of pho- 
nemics” (p. 52); no reference is made to English, however, not even to his 
phonemic transcription of it, no problem illustrates ‘‘consonantization.” 

Nida frequently illustrates descriptive procedures by giving examples 
from English: he discusses form-classes with the affixes -th, -ion, -ure (p. 
92 f., 116-118); English plural formation (pp. 117-122); English past 
tense formation (pp. 123-128), without including the past participle in the 
classification as C. F. Hockett did in his article in Studies in Linguistics 
1.1 ff.; Bloch-Trager’s wrong analysis of King of England’s as a ‘“‘word,” 
etc. In all problems taken from English, Nida, like Bloomfield in his ac- 
count of the morpheme -ous, effectively stresses the necessity of accuracy, 
thoroughness, and complete inclusion of all pertinent material. Among 
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other real languages besides English, we find represented: Aztec (182 f., 
221), Huichol (216-220), Yipounou (183 f.), Zoque (178-182). Greek (84) 
is discussed as an example of a stem-inflecting language, but not taken up 
in any problem. It is only suggested vaguely that “for those acquainted 
with the language, it is profitable to work out the patterns of derivational 
and inflectional formation in some of the more common word classes.” 
Nida gave names to his hypothetical languages: Papawampam, Esmayin, 
etc.; “‘Papawampam” seems to be used as the name of several different 
languages (see pp. 26, 42, 69, 76, 189-200). They all show features of real 
languages and figure in very ingenious problems. Nida states, however, in 
the preface: “It is hoped that eventually it will be possible to supply ade- 
quate examples of actual-language forms for all parts of the text.” This 
contemplated change will have far-reaching results, not only as far as the 
interest of the students is concerned. Nida is right that his controlled arti- 
ficial language problems are often easier than morphological problems in 
actual languages, not only because in some of them conventional grammars 
have obscured the facts by their obsession with orthography, their awk- 
ward and incorrect procedures, their wasteful repetition of identical fea- 
tures. G. L. Trager’s and then L. Bloomfield’s descriptions of the French 
verb, Robert A. Hall’s descriptions of Italian and Spanish inflection, of 
Latin noun inflection, reveal how difficult it is to describe ‘‘well-known” 
languages. The morphology of languages of a more or less ‘“‘agglutinative” 
type, where each morpheme has a “single recognizable significance,”’ and 
the morphology of those languages where a free form is the basic under- 
lying unit, are easier to describe sometimes than languages with bound 
stem-forms as underlying units and homonymous morphemes. It is under- 
standable that the problems are more apt to deal with languages of the 
first two types (as represented by most of the hypothetical languages and 
by English). That accounts for the fact that certain bothersome morpho- 
logical problems are not taken up in detail in Nida’s book: the mutual inter- 
ference between categories and their form subclasses (i.e. the suspension 
of gender contrast among all German plural forms); the problem of ho- 
monymity as a result of rigidly parallel treatment within a paradigm; the 
various types of discrepancies between form-classes and alleged semantic 
categories (i.e. the “‘subjunctive’’ form-classes in Romance languages and 
German). The last problem would seem important as a warning for the 
chapter on semantic values, which is intended to combat Indo-European 
prejudices of the student by discussing form-labels. Nida should perhaps 
have recommended formal instead of semantic labels. Nida also is some- 
what brief in discussing the bothersome problem of derivation (p. 188). 
Nida’s terminology will not seem too discouraging to the unsophisticated 
beginner in linguistics, even if he does casually refer to “allophonic distribu- 
tion,” “‘suprasegmental phonemes,” “‘pressure of the phonological pattern.” 
Nida likes the term “‘phonological’”’ (‘‘phonological processes,” “‘phonologi- 
cal structure,” “phonological change”’ etc.), for which he uses “‘morpho- 


phonemic” as asynonym in oneinstance (p. 33). Herarely uses ‘“‘phonemic”’; 
it apparently refers to single phonemes. 

Nida rightly stresses the fact that historical explanations are irrelevant 
for descriptions, and that what is not a form, is not in the language. He 
correctly emphasizes the necessity of a nondogmatic, ‘‘nondictatorial” 
attitude toward the alignment of form-classes. He consistently shows a 
sound, scientific, resourceful approach to the most complex linguistic prob- 
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lems. His book presents a comprehensive picture of recognized up-to-date 
techniques in describing morphology. A real wealth of linguistic experience 
is revealed by his systematic presentation and his unique series of graded 
linguistic problems. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


HvUSKULT 0G HINSIDIGHETSTRO. NYE STUDIER OVER FEDREKULT I NORGE. 
By Emil Birkeli. (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1943, no. 1.) Oslo 1944. Large 8 vo. pp. 252. 


FOLLOWING PUBLICATION of the weighty volume entitled Hégsetet' 1932 
Birkeli has continued his intensive researches in the popular beliefs of North- 
ern antiquity—a field combining the fairly solid conclusicas of archeology 
and cultural anthropology with the more tenuous ones deduced from the 
data of folklore and literature. “Here we seem for the first time to glimpse 
the real religion of the pre-Christian North: an intimate, pervasive, deep- 
seated cult of the departed, especially of outstanding progenitors, which 
gave solidarity to the family.’” 

The present volume deals primarily with the methods and forms taken 
by ancestor worship in the North. In all briefness these may be summarized 
as follows: our present understanding of the primitive mind, especially of 
the beliefs held in a corporeal, or separable, soul vs. an immaterial soul, 
reflected in burial vs. cremation, has aided us greatly in fathoming the whys 
and wherefores of many popular practices. We have grasped more firmly 
that the living and the dead stood in a familiar, naively and realistically 
conceived relation; witness the bewilderingly manifold customs regulating 
the behavior of the survivors toward the dead during the principal festivals 
of the year. As guardians of the fertility and well-being of household and 
farm the departed must be shown the greatest reverence and consideration: 
bed and board must be at their disposition during those times, and care 
must be taken not to disturb them in their use or otherwise offend them. In 
Scandinavia the midwinter ‘soul-festivals’ in particular show an astonishing 
luxuriance of these lowly cultic forms—at times thinly disguised as Christian 
rites—down to modern times. It is not possible here to repeat in detail the 
wealth of evidence presented in the colorful, and central, fifth chapter. 
But I would stress as particularly striking the portion of it dealing with the 
cathartic practices and preventatives—symbols, plants, metals etc.—effec- 
tive in defence against the powers of evil inherent in the malevolent dead. 

At all times and in every land, the primitive mind has speculated about 
what became of the souls of the dead—where they dwelled and how they 
got to their destination. In his sifting of the vast material bearing on this 
aspect of ancestor worship Birkeli in the richly informative eighth chapter 
deliberately abandons all attempts at a methodical separation of chrono- 
logical and cultural periods—in which, to my mind, he is entirely justified. 
But he does try to harmonize certain types of belief concerning the post- 
mortal abode with conditions in the three pre-Christian cultural divisions of 
the Hunting Stage, the Cremation Period, and the Iron Age. 

It is strange and discouraging that Birkeli’s important books have not 


' Reviewed in this JouRNAL, xxxv (1936), 600-602. 
2 Ibid., p. 600. 
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received the scholarly attention which they deserve.’ This cannot be wholly 
due to the language barrier. Nevertheless a translation or, still better, a 
compendious summary, of their contents would seem imperative to make 
his conclusions accessible to students of cultural anthropology, comparative 
religion, of folkways in general. 

Your reviewer, being more particularly a Scandinavist, would like to 
add a few details from his own field. 

Birkeli (p. 101) gives a convincing documentation of the name Fakse 
(the Bearded One) for the idol worshipped on a farm in Setesdal (central 
south Norway) as late as the 19th century, explaining it as that of a local 
hero and progenitor. To this should be added, as a strong corroborative, 
the fairly frequent use of -skegg (beard) in Northern clan and tribe names; 
e.g. Old Norse Mostrarskegg (the Man from Mostr), Gotuskeggjar (the Men 
from Gata). Cf. also Anglosaxon Headobeardan (the War Beards, literally), 
the Langobards etc. For beside the phallos the beard is to the primitive 
mind the most distinctive mark of virility.‘ 

In his discussion of the alfar as spirits of the dead (p. 8) the author comes 
to conclusions somewhat different from those of de Vries, set forth in his 
illuminating article’ (which seems to have escaped Birkeli’s attention) on 
Sigvat’s alfablét stanzas of his Austrfararvtsur. With de Vries I hold that 
these stanzas must by all means be taken into account notwithstanding, or 
rather, because of their jocose and incidental manner. 

With respect to the widely prevalent conception of a Second Death 
which the separable soul had to undergo, C. N. Gould’s useful collection of 
pertinent passages® should have been referred to. Clearly, the attribute 
‘dead’ given to the dwarves (cf. the name Déinn) shows them to be chthonic 
beings. That gives us a hint how, in an ascending scale, daudir halir ‘dead 
men,’ dwarfs, alfar, and gods could be linked together—as in Vgluspe. Note 
also that in later Scandinavian folklore the tomtegubbe (protective house 
spirit) and the ancestral spirit practically merge. 

In the discussion of dreams as a medium for the departed to make their 
will known to the living (p. 113) the striking semasiological connection 
between O.N. svefn ‘sleep’ and svefnfor, ‘dream’; but literally ‘sleep- 
journey,’ Ags. and O.S. sveban ‘to dream’ should be brought in. Henzen de- 
fines svefnfer as “‘das Entschweben; das im Schlafe stattfindende Verlassen 
des Kérpers seitens der Seele, beziiglich das auf dieser Reise von ihr Erlebte, 
Geschehene, Getriumte.’”” 

In his analysis (p. 192f.) of the baffling belief in fylgjur (attendant spirits 
embodying a person) Birkeli follows E. Arbman, who equates O.N. hugr 
with the Greek @uyués or vods, while fylgja has its nearest counterpart in the 
Greek conception of Yuvx7 as a kind of alter ego. But although there is not 
a trace of the fylgja conception in postmedieval Scandinavian literature, 
Birkeli is certainly mistaken if he surmises (p. 197) that therefore the con- 
ception never had been rooted in the popular mind; for how else could we 


* To date, only six reviews of Hégsatet, to be sure all favorable, have appeared in the 
learned journals of the world. 

4 Cf. Bachtold-Stéubli sub Bart. 

5 Acta Philol. Scand., vu, 376 ff. 

* ‘Those Who Await a Second Death.’ Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 1x, 167 ff. 

* Uber die Triume in der alinordischen Litteratur, 1889, p. 13. There is no reference in the 
7 ind to this thoughtful dissertation; nor to Kelchner, Dreams in O.N. Literature 

1935). 
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explain e.g. the Modern Icelandic greeting—after 900 years of Chris- 
tianity—hvernig s@ki eg ad per ‘how do I affect you’ (for: how are you?); 
which is based on the belief that the visitor’s accompanying spirit preceded 
him and in some way affected the person he intends to visit.® 
Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


A PAGEANT OF OLD SCANDINAVIA. Edited by Henry Goddard, Leach. 
Princeton and New York: Princeton University Press. For the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1946. xv+350 pp. $3.75. 


OF THE MANY high-quality books published by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation—over sixty in all—this volume is certainly one of the best and 
most welcome. It is compiled by a trained medievalist, who happens to be 
President of the Foundation. The publication is timely, scholarly, informa- 
tive, entertaining, and highly useful. A pioneer in its field, this unique 
anthology is probably, as another reviewer has expressed it elsewhere, as 
near to a reader’s ideal as any similar collection of writings can be; and the 
present reviewer refuses from the start even to consider criticising either 
the choice of selections or the possible errors of omission. No two people in 
the universe would ever agree completely in the matter of selection. And 
we know that the editor in the course of his work experienced many 
genuine pangs of regret at being obliged to omit this or that item for lack of 
space. Even so, he has succeeded in giving us a reasonably large, compre- 
hensive volume. 

The Pageant is the result of years of labor in the cultural and historical 
records of and about ancient Scandinavia, covering a period of something 
like fourteen centuries, down to 1400 a.p. And Dr. Leach’s clear, compact, 
and original Introduction brings the story back to the glacial period, several 
millennia B.c. The editor has rightly sought to reproduce translations, how- 
ever brief, from as many types of first-hand sources as he has been able to 
find. And the variety of these sources will probably be something like a 
revelation to the general reader. The one hundred and sixteen selections in 
the volume contain material, for example, not only from the Icelandic, Old 
Swedish, and Faeroése, but from the Anglo-Saxon, Old Irish, Greek, Latin, 
Russian, and Arabic. While many of the translations have been previously 
published, some of them appear in this volume for the first time. Even a few 
Icelandic recipes and Runic inscriptions are included, and Eastern Scandi- 
navia is appropriately represented. Icelandic medicines are copied from a 
Royal Irish Academy Manuscript. The Pageant, therefore, appears to give 
a successful mosaic picture of the cultural medieval North. 

Naturally, the bulk of the work is devoted to quotations from the Eddas 
and the better-known Icelandic sagas, such as the Njdl and Sturlunga sagas, 
and the Heimskringla. But many other lesser-known prose tales are repre- 
sented, like the Sverris Saga, the Orkneyinga Saga, Sitifs Saga, the Fléa- 
manna Saga, the Guta Saga, and the “Karlamagnus saga ok kappa hans.” 
In history we find, of course, excerpts from Saxo Grammaticus, Tacitus, 
and Adam of Bremen, along with extracts from the Icelandic Landndmabék 
and Islendingabék. A quotation on “Daily Life in Greenlar.d” is taken 
from Konungs Skuggsjé; a few examples of Norwegian and Swedish laws 


8 Cf. Einarsson, Icelandic, p. 464 sub sekja. 
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are provided; ‘Swedes Establish the Russian State” is borrowed from 
The Russian Primary Chronicle; “Valdemar and Tove” from Danmarks 
gamle Folkeviser; and “Sweden on the Volga,” by Ibn Fadlan, from a 
famous Arabic source. 

In a real sense A Pageant of Old Scandinavia is not only an anthology 
of early medieval Scandinavian inscriptions, legends, history, and literature, 
but an anthology of modern American, English, and Scandinavian scholar- 
ship, insofar as it deals with the West-European North. Scores of scholars 
have by counsel, translation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributed to this volume, as the editor conscientiously and specifically 
proclaims in “Acknowledgments” at the beginning and in the list of “Se- 
lected Readings” and “‘Sources” at the end of the book. These acknowledg- 
ments, by the way, provide an interesting, convenient list of past and pres- 
ent students of ancient Scandinavia. We shall not attempt to enumerate 
them here. 

Needless to say, the Pageant is a model of careful editorial preparation 
and attractive book workmanship. As for the translations themselves, they 
represent, so far as the reviewer knows, the best that we have in English 
up to the present time. They are not all perfect, and probably no one is 
more conscious of that fact than the editor himself, who has executed or 
collaborated in several of the actual translations in the Pageant. But if any 
chronic or obstreperous malcontent feels he can do a better job, he is more 
than welcome to try it, for the world of scholarship is constantly looking 
for new talent. The reviewer, however, gives due warning! Let the prospec- 
tive and ambitious translator but attempt to do a few skaldic verses into 
readable and intelligible English—if |he knows enough Icelandic—and he 
will forever, we suspect, hold his peace. In the meantime the volume we 
now have will do very well indeed. It should help materially to stimulate 
interest in the medieval North. Moreover, it should prove an excellent 
first textbook for a course in Scandinavian literature in English. 

ApDOLPH B. BENSON 


Yale University 


DICTIONARY OF WorD OricINs. By Joseph T. Shipley. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. x+430. $5.00. 


THIS VOLUME is obviously the result of the author’s enthusiastic interest in 
word origin and his conviction that the subject can be more interestingly 
presented than is common in the conventional etymological dictionaries. 
That the pages are packed with interesting reading will be admitted by 
most; that the details are adequate and wholly reliable will be questioned 
by many. Something of the author’s point of view is revealed in the preface: 
“To know the origin of words is to know how men think, how they have 
fashioned their civilization.”” No wonder the author is excited about word 
origins! Unfortunately the problem is not so simple. Oversimplification is 
evident in the few introductory statements about linguistics on page ix; it 
would be better to omit all reference to Grimm’s Law than to include an 
inaccurate formulation. The same holds for the brief discussion of the 
“Theories of the Origin of Language.’”’ The short etymological essays that 
constitute the book itself are, on the whole, orthodox and reliable. The use 
of this dictionary will not, however, make the conventional etymological 
dictionary superfluous. Random tests show many minor slips. To illustrate, 
one example may suffice: “youngster. This word, with its contemptuous 
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ending (cf. spinster), is really corrupted from a title of pride among the 
Germans: from Junker, from jungherr, from jung, young+ herr, sir, lord. The 
earlier English form, still used of animals, is youngling. By analogy with 
youngster, the familiar oldster has been coined. See Young.” p. 898). The 
only correct statement here is that oldster was coined on the analogy of 
youngster. The ending -ster is not contemptuous; it was not contemptuous in 
spinster ; if any contempt is implied in spinster (whichis not admitted), such 
comes from the general semantics of the word and not from the suffix -ster. 
Youngster is not a corrupted form of German Junker but a genuine forma- 
tion in English. From Dutch we have borrowed younker (cognate of Ger- 
man Junker) now used almost as a synonym for youngster. 

The efforts to gain effect and to stimulate interest at times lead to inac- 
curacy and confusion. On the first page we find the entry: “abacus. See 
calculate.” On turning to calculate (p. 64) we find an essay on words for 
calculate and count including abacus, count, calculate, counter, calcium, callus, 
callous (the last two treated as though they belonged to same root as 
calculate), comptroller (treated as a derivative of count), count (the title of a 
nobleman treated here because it is a homonym), companion, comrade (be- 
cause synonymous with companion), chum (explained as colloquial from 
chamber-mate, a very dubious etymology presented as fact), counter (in 
meaning of Lat. contra, treated here because a homonym of counter ‘one 
who counts’) and country, a derivative presented in such a manner that a 
careless reader might assume that counter ‘one who counts’ and counter 
Lat. ‘contra’ were of the same origin. 

Though the book must be used with care, especially by untrained read- 
ers, one can not deny that it presents an interesting and stimulating discus- 
sion of “‘word origins.” 

H. L. 


STUDIEN ZU PETER PRo3ST DEM NURNBERGER DRAMATIKER UND MEISTER- 
SINGER MIT EINER NEUAUSGABE DES TEXTES DER LIEDER UND SPRUCHE. 
By Constance Grénlund, ‘‘Lunder Germanistische Forschungen,”’ 17. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, [1945]. Pp. 217+-1. 1 plate. 


THIS EXCELLENT EDITION of Probst’s Meisterlieder includes an exhaustive 
commentary on the language of the texts (the Fastnachtspiele, which had 
been previously printed by another editor, are also drawn upon) and some 
useful critical notes. It represents a substantial addition to our scanty knowl- 
edge of Meistergesang in the second half of the sixteenth century. Dr. 
Grénlund points out some curious facts that have defied explanation. 
Although he wrote Meisterlieder, his name does not occur in the records of 
the school at Nuremberg (where he lived) and there is no evidence that he 
ever invented, as the rules of the schools required, a Ton entitling him to 
the title of Meistersinger. Nevertheless, his verses are found in at least two 
anthologies of Meistergesang. It is not clear how this situation is to be 
explained. An understanding of it would throw new light on the place of 
Meistergesang in sixteenth-century life. This is not the only obscurity in 
the history and practice of these writers. Long ago Leonard Bloomfield’ 
discussed the e-sounds in the verse of Hans Sachs. This masterly article 
makes it plain that, in the Wittenbergisch Nachtigall, Sachs avoided the 
peculiarities of Nuremberg dialect, but no one has yet explained why he did 


! “The e-sounds in the language of Hans Sachs,” Modern Philology, 1x (1912), 489 ff. 
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so. Was he consciously imitating the language of Martin Luther? Dr. Grén- 
lund notes the free use of objurgations and proper names with special con- 
notations, chiefly in the Fastnachtspiele. They are very interesting evi- 
dences of popular usage and demand interpretation. Now and again she calls 
attention to unexplained idioms, for examples see “‘das marla singen” (p. 
196) and the reference to ‘‘sannt Merta”’ (p. 203). An attentive reader of 
contemporary texts will no doubtrun into an explanation of them sooner or 
later, and I point them out here in that hope. I congratulate Dr. Grénlund 
on this attractive edition. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


CHRISTOPHER MarR LoweE: A Stupy or His THoucnt, LEARNING, AND CHAR- 
ACTER. By Paul H. Kocher. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, x+ 344 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Paut H. Kocuer’s new book on Marlowe is a study of what the 
dramatist may or might or must have known about religion, politics, ethics, 
magic, witchcraft, certain of the sciences, tactics and strategy, and an 
evaluation of his personality in the light of the information thus derived. 
It is not the usual source study. Indeed, it does not pretend to add anything 
whatever to our knowledge of the exact sources of any of Marlowe’s plays. 
Instead, it analyzes Marlowe’s general intellectual interests, mainly on the 
basis of what the plays and poems reveal but also in part from the evidence 
of various biographical documents. Having thus established as well as any 
one can, on the little evidence that has escaped oblivion, what Marlowe’s 
interests were, Mr. Kocher proceeds to study the contemporary and earlier 
books in each of these fields, some of which Marlowe certainly read and 
many of which may possibly have helped, directly or indirectly, to shape 
either Marlowe’s mind, or at least the intellectual milieu in which that mind 
was formed. The “learning” of which Mr. Kocher writes is almost entirely 
that gained from Marlowe’s private studies, not from the curriculum of 
sixteenth-century Cambridge. 

Of all Marlowe’s interests, Mr. Kocher believes, religion—or rather, 
irreligion—was the greatest—‘‘the core of Marlowe’s thought and feeling.” 
Sent to Cambridge to prepare for holy orders, he developed a ‘“‘powerful 
distaste for the creed he would have been asked to teach.” This led to a 
dangerous reputation as a scoffer at orthodoxy, which is proved accurate by 
the complete agreement of such independent witnesses as Baines and Kyd 
—‘‘a sameness which is the guarantee of truth’—supported by the 
Cholmley documents and by contemporary comments on his death. 

Mr. Kocher makes a distinct contribution to knowledge when he points 
out the neglected fact, that of the numerous “contrarieties” in revealed 
religion which interested Marlowe, practically all had long disturbed 
soberer and more orthodox theologians, like Hooker and Calvin and even 
one or two of the dramatists. Marlowe seems to have studied the orthodox 
explanations of Scriptural difficulties solely to find ammunition for new 
diatribes. As early as 1563, Arthur Broke had acknowledged and attempted 
to explain away no less than 107 contradictions in Holy Writ—far more than 
Marlowe is known to have discussed. Mr. Kocher suggests that the two 
books which interested Marlowe most were probably Mornay’s Trewnesse 
of the Christian Religion and Origen’s Against Celsus. 
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Magic and witchcraft were another major interest, largely because of the 
close relationship which such subjects then had with divinity. Especially in 
Faustus, Marlowe draws upon the lore of witchcraft which he found in 
classical and Elizabethan works. Much of the material in Faustus which 
does not appear in the English Faust Book comes from some such sources. 
In passing, one may remark that Mr. Kocher’s assertion that “Faustus is 
a witch” has an odd sound; surely “wizard,” “warlock,” or “sorcerer” 
would have been better terms. 

Marlowe’s chief scientific interests were astronomy, meteorology, and 
geography. He seems, though Mr. Kocher does not say so, to have had 
absolutely no interest in the biological sciences. His astronomy was almost 
entirely Aristotelian-Ptolemaic, though the Copernican system was known 
in Elizabethan England. This, Mr. Kocher, correctly believes, tells against 
any very extended discussion of scientific matters with Harriot. Mr. Kocher 
fails to note, however, that Harriot had discussed one idea of Gemma Frisius 
with somebody named Marlowe. Quite likely this was Captain Edmund 
Marlowe and not Christopher, but the passage in Harriot’s MSS. should 
at least have been noted. Mr. Kocher treats ‘‘Frisius’”’ as a surname. 
Actually, Gemma Frisius was just ‘‘Jewell the Dutchman.” 

Marlowe also went to some trouble to read up the art of war, mostly 
for Tamburlaine, though as Mr. Kocher correctly observes, he is always ‘“‘a 
young man dreaming of battle, not asoldier who has undergone its waking- 
and horrible actualities.” Of course, Cunningham’s nineteenth-century idea 
that Marlowe might, at one time, have seen service in the Low Countries 
has never been seriously entertained in recent years. Among military 
authors, the poet certainly read Paul Ive, and may also have read Du 
Bellay’s Instructions for the Warres, which had been bound up with it, 
and which contains an incident very like the seizure of Malta. Mr. Kocher 
fails, however, to remember some of the other source material for the cap- 
ture. 

The book performs a very distinct service in showing clearly that Mar- 
lowe really did have a sense of humor, no matter what the earlier critics 
thought about it. The author, somewhat carried away by his own argu- 
ments, certainly goes too far, however, when he finds “comedy of an 
exquisite flavor” in the Mycetes episodes of Tamburlaine; and even the 
well-known humorous passages in Faustus and The Jew of Malta can hardly 
have won any very hearty guffaws from Elizabethan audiences. But the 
reader will find in Mr. Kocher’s work the first really competent appraisal 
of this side of Marlowe’s character. 

As a background book, Mr. Kocher’s study is admirable and valuable, 
since it brings together much germane material hitherto ignored, for which 
all students will be grateful. It is extraordinarily free from blunders. One 
small but obvious error is his statement that Marlowe’s preoccupation with 
religion “‘appears in all the biographical documents.” It is not a very im- 
portant slip, since it will mislead no oneand one can seeclearly enough what 
Mr. Kocher means; but it is not strictly accurate. Family, college, univer- 
sity, and bursary documents are all biographical, and few of them have 
anything to do with religion. Mr. Kocher perhaps underestimates the 
touches of sincere, if not necessarily orthodox, religious feeling that appear 
in some of the great passages of Faustus and Tamburlaine. It is a pity that 
he has not been able to ascertain exactly which of the books he mentions 
were available to Marlowe in his university days. Students of military 
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history may feel that he moves somewhat uncertainly in his treatment of 
Elizabethan tactics, but he commits no actual errors. 
JoHN BAKELESS 


Seymour, Conn. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By Barbara A. Mackenzie. Cape Town, South 
Africa: Maskew Miller, Ltd., 1946. Pp. x+82. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHIEF MERIT of this new “Southamptonite” arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets results from its independence of findings by other scholars. 
Miss Mackenzie has borrowed nothing from Tucker Brooke’s analysis pub- 
lished ten years earlier or from Baldensperger’s Les Sonnets de Shakespeare 
(1943). For this reason her book offers an opportunity to weigh conflicting 
group-theories, which will no doubt continue to attract critics who believe 
it still possible to discover the “correct” order. During the past dozen years 
the hopes of these critics (always assuming that the “fair youth” was 
Southampton) have appeared brighter than ever. 

Among the more provocative of Miss Mackenzie’s proposals are her 
association (pp. 28-30) of sonnet 25 with Southampton’s nomination for the 
Garter, her bringing together (pp. 49-52) of sonnets 76 and 108 in con- 
nection with Nashe, and her linking (pp. 56-57) of sonnets 69 and 70 with 
the Danvers brothers. Although on the whole she has maintained a reason- 
able sense of proportion in avoiding the deeper pitfalls of what Brooke has 
termed ‘‘the morbid affliction of source-hunting,” her efforts to relate the 
sonnets to events recounted in the Stopes life of Southampton and else- 
where seem forced, and occasionally, as in bringing together sonnets 36 and 
88 in connection with Willobie His Avisa or in seeing a rejoinder to Robert 
Greene in the “‘ore-greene”’ of sonnet 112, she creates the impression that 
she is over-ingenious in out-Sherlocking the Holmeses. Her failure to concur 
with Brooke’s syntactic, thematic, and phrasal groupings (based on re- 
semblances that cannot always be defended with complete conviction, as, 
e.g., in the sequences lix—lxv, Ixxv—lxxx, Ixxxvii—xcvi) is considerable and 
sometimes challenging. To some readers her over-complication of rearrange- 
ment within groups, where for instance Brooke reads in their original Quarto 
sequence sonnets 1—35, 97-108, and 117—126—but according to Miss 
Mackenzie written over an extended period respectively from early 1592 to 
early 1594, early 1595, and mid-1596,—or where Baldensperger is content 
to read the last twenty-eight sonnets (154>127) in reverse order, may 
seem unnecessary. To some readers Miss Mackenzie may seem too ready 
to make such identifications as that of William Harvey with “Mr. W. H.” 
But even though their place may not loom large in the criticism of the 
future, Miss Mackenzie’s conclusions should be taken into account by 
anyone who insists on reshuffling the Quarto. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 

University of Illinois 


NEWTON DEMANDS THE Muse: NEwTON’s “OPTICKS” AND THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY Poets. by Marjorie Hope Nicolson. (History of Ideas 
Series, no. 2.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xi+178. 
$2.00. 

Miss Nicotson here carries further her valuable studies of the relation of 

science to literature, and makes an important addition to our knowledge of 

Newtonianism among the poets. She points out that the Opticks was even 
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better known to laymen than the Principia; it was written in English and 
dealt with a theme which was especially attractive to the poets. This ex- 
tended influence begins to appear in the Tatler, the Spectator, and elsewhere, 
and notably in the tributes to Newton at the time of his death in 1727. 
Here Thomson’s Poem Sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton occupies a 
key position. The title of the present monograph comes from Richard 
Glover’s lines on Newton in 1728, following Thomson. The interest in light 
and color shown by Newton’s panegyrists passes over to Algarotti and 
Voltaire on the Continent. “Newton gave color back to poetry, from which 
it had almost fled during the period of Cartesianism”’ (p. 22). Representa- 
tive passages from the poets show the imagery of the spectrum (prism, 
rainbow, catalogue of gems), a more sensitive response to varying color in 
nature, and a more subtle rendering of the phenomena of faint and con- 
fused vision. 

Studies of the use of light and color in poetry are likely to break down 
into a mere listing of epithets with inconclusive comments. Sigmund 
Skard’s recent survey finds most such studies “mechanical and super- 
ficial.”"* As far as I can find, Newton’s name does not occur in his enormous 
bibliography (1183 items). Miss Nicolson, then, has a clear field, and her 
results are so interesting and so suggestive that hers is certainly one learned 
monograph which the reader would wish longer. The advantage of her ap- 
proach appears notably in her treatment of Thomson: here light and color 
are not merely items in descriptive passages, but themes important for the 
structure of large parts of The Seasons. This comes largely from the new 
awareness of the physics of vision and the composition of light, and from a 
heightened consciousness of the sense of sight. These new interests some- 
times lead to direct technical transcriptions from science, as in Black- 
more’s Creation and Brooke’s Universal Beauty, but they appear to best 
advantage as a stimulus to observation and imagination. The descriptive 
poet of the eighteenth century worked with a general frame of reference, 
and here the most fruitful general ideas turn out to be those which enable 
a poet like Thomson to work on a large scale and which help at the same 
time in the treatment of concrete detail. The identification of color with 
beauty in Spring, of light with sublimity in Summer, are, as Miss Nicolson 
shows, central themes, restated in the Hymn added to The Seasons. The 
influence of the Opticks appears directly in the catalogue of gems in Summer, 
the earlier version of the rainbow passage in Spring, the poet’s treatment of 
luminous yellow light, and probably, though not quite certainly, in his use 
of the words “‘ether” and “‘azure,” but it is much more pervasive than this. 
It blends with other influences in a complex way; it is hard to say, for ex- 
ample, where the traditional conceptions of the sublimity of light and dark- 
ness give way to the specifically Newtonian. Miss Nicolson skillfully avoids 
overextensive and overspecific claims, and well supports the thesis that 
Thomson’s exact notation of light effects through day and night deserves 
to be called Newtonian. At the same time, as she would I think agree, the 
exclusively optical approach does not tell the whole story about Thomson’s 
use of color and light. Color in Spring is a sign of the prolific life of nature; 
the opening of Summer also gives us a vitalistic doctrine of the power of 
light. This vitalism appears in Milton and is reformulated by Thomson 
in scientific terms. 


1 “The Use of Color in Literature. A Survey of Research,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, xc (1946), no. 8. 
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In the more philosophical Akenside there is a struggle between the ideas 
of Locke and Newton and the ideas of Plato and Shaftesbury, and there are 
slighter suggestions of such an opposition in Thomson also, though in his 
easy compromising work such a conflict does not make trouble. For all 
these poets—Akenside, Thomson, Mallet—Addison’s papers on the pleas- 
ures of the imagination furnish an important starting point. Miss Nicolson’s 
study brings out new significance in Addison’s identification of the pleas- 
ures of imagination with the pleasures of sight, and in his equation of beauty 
and color. But at the same time the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, the course of the theory of knowledge through Des- 
cartes and Locke, might be taken to reduce the pleasures of the imagination 
gua vision to mere illusion. It will be perhaps helpful to add to Miss Nicol- 
son’s account of this development—a truly brilliant study of the interaction 
of philosophy and poetry—the obvious comment that on one side it en- 
couraged a shallow wut pictura poesis doctrine, the idea of beauty as super- 
ficial decoration added to dull and dead material reality. This overdecora- 
tion appears in Akenside, and Thomson has it at times also. The most glar- 
ing examples I can think of are to be found in Hervey’s Meditations and 
Contemplations. Thus the new awareness of color might lead to excess, as in 
the following passage, half playful though it is: 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the glorious show of these gay vegetables 
that arose in great profusion on all the banks about us. Sometimes I considered them with the 
eye of an ordinary spectator, as so many beautiful objects varnished over with a natural gloss, 
and stained with such a variety of colours as are not to be equalled in any artificial dyes or 
tinctures. Sometimes I considered every leaf as an elaborate piece of tissue, in which the threads 
and fibres were woven together into different configurations, which gave a different colouring 
to the light as it glanced on the several parts of the surface. Sometimes I considered the whole 
bed of tulips according to the notion of the greatest mathematician and philosopher that ever 
lived, as a multitude of optic instruments, designed for the separating light into al] those 
various colours of which it is composed (Taéler, no. 218). 


To look beyond the varnish and the gloss, ‘“Nature to advantage dressed” 
might have a sinister meaning if nature were thought of as a mere machine, 
dead and inexorable. But no poet could keep to the strict findings of science 
and epistemology, though Addison once compares the mind with a true 
knowledge of the status of primary and secondary qualities to a disen- 
chanted knight deprived of a pleasing vision and left in a barren or solitary 
place (Spectator, no. 413). Akenside accepts the “‘kind illusions” without 
the disenchantment, for a beneficent creative power provides them, and 
Addison would of course agree. One of Miss Nicolson’s most penetrating 
comments occurs in her treatment of Young’s devotion to darkness and 
night; this, she points out, is not mere melancholy of the religious or the 
penseroso kind, but a basic image derived from science. ‘‘Into the camera 
obscura of perpetual night Young retired in order that Reason, the godlike 
faculty of man, might see light pure, not discolored, refracted, inflected” 
(p. 150). But this is only a dramatic moment in the meditations of the poet. 
Young uses subjective empiricism only to glorify man: if man’s mind makes 
the beautiful world he sees, so much the greater he. The general situation, 
whether in Thomson, Akenside, or Young, is that science quickens and 
sharpens the response to color or to light or to both, but this heightened 
response is then fitted into the framework afforded by Plato, the Stoics, 
Christian tradition, and Shaftesbury. Miss Nicolson points out that 
Thomson is aware of the situation of the knower in contemporary English 
empiricism. His fancy receives 
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The whole magnificence of heaven and earth, 

And every beauty, delicate or bold, 

Obvious or more remote, with livelier sense, 

Diffusive painted on the rapid mind. 
(Summer, ll. 1749-1752) 


But for the poet the imagination is never imprisoned in a camera obscura 
or a solipsistic circle. Like Akenside and John Gilbert Cooper, Thomson 
finds an easy answer in a preéstablished harmony between knower and 
known: 

’Tis harmony, that world-attuning power 

By which all beings are adjusted, each 

To all around, impelling and impelled 

In endless circulation, that inspires 

This universal smile. Thus the glad skies, 

The wide-rejoicing earth, the woods, the streams 

With every life they hold, down to the flower 

That paints the lowly vale, or insect-wing 

Waved o’er the shepherd’s slumber, touch the mind, 

To nature tuned, with a light-flying hand 

Invisible, quick-urging through the nerves 

The glittering spirits in a flood of day.* 


In general, as Miss Nicolson says, the eighteenth century poets were over- 
conscious about “‘their intellective processes,” but this self-consciousness 
usually takes the form appropriate to the Shaftesburian virtuoso, the 
philosopher and man of taste and feeling, rather than a narrowly epis- 
temological form. 

Brief suggestive comments on the growth of anti-Newtonianism during 
this period lead to a postscript on Blake’s hostility to science. Miss Nicolson 
detects opposition to the excessive claims of the Newtonians in the Scrib- 
lerus memoirs, the Essay on Man, and the Dunciad, particularly the later 
version. Careful analysis will be required, it seems, to distinguish a specific 
reaction against the Newtonians from the persistence of the traditional 
doctrines about the practical or the absolute limitations of human knowl- 
edge and the satirist’s disposition to attack human pride and presumption. 
Miss Nicolson carefully guards her statement of the case by pointing out 
that the attack was not directed against Newton but against the Newton- 
ians, who, if they took the “‘high priori road,” were not following the teach- 
ings of their master. A presumptuous or highly speculative scientist might 
serve as an example of intellectual folly or arrogance, might well illustrate 
some of the aspects of that protean figure which is Pope’s dunce or pedant, 
but was attention focused on the scientist at this time with such insistence 
as to give direction to a whole anti-rational movement? The evidence from 
Pope does not seem to me to be strong enough to prove this for the second 
quarter of the century, but Miss Nicolson’s further study of the subject 
will be eagerly awaited by readers of the present monograph. This brilliant 
contribution to the history of thought throws new light on important areas 
of eighteenth century poetry, and, best of all, will stimulate the student 
to push on for himself toward new explorations and conclusions. 

ALAN DuGALp McKILLop 

The Rice Institute 


2 Complete Poetical Works, ed. J. Logie Robertson (London, 1908; Oxford Edition), p. 
51. This passage, near the conclusion of Spring, was dropped in 1744, but is highly character- 
istic of Thomson. For further discussion see A. D. McKillop, The Background of Thomson’s 
‘Seasons’ (Minneapolis, 1942), p. 41. 
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JONATHAN Swirt. A List oF CriTICAL STUDIES PUBLISHED FROM 1895 To 
1945. By Louis A. Landa and James Edward Tobin. Cosmopolitan 
Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 229 East 49 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y., 1945. Pp. 62. $1.25. 


ProFessoR TOBIN inaugurated his Eighteenth Century Bibliographical 
Pamphlets with Alexander Pope. He and Professor Landa now give us the 
second in the series, an admirably full and usable bibliography of Swift 
studies in the past half-century. President Herbert Davis of Smith College, 
in a prefatory essay, discusses the important Swift manuscripts in the Mor- 
gan, the Huntington, and other libraries in the United States. The studies 
in the bibliography are listed under the following heads: Bibliography, 
Biography, General Criticism, Foreign Reputation and Influence, and, in 
series, Individual Works of Swift. For the reader’s guidance, the editors 
have starred those studies which they regard as most significant. 

There are a few slight imperfections which I note only because later 
pamphlets in the series may profit from a discussion of methods. Mayo’s 
“The authorship of the History of John Bull” is entered under Bibliography 
(No. 16), whereas Teerink’s edition of the History of John Bull is under 
Political Writings of Swift (No. 466). Since the latter is relevant chiefly 
because of Teerink’s discredited argument that the History was written 
by Swift, would not the proper way be to list under Bibliography Teerink’s 
Introduction to the History?! If so, my study of the Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton, listed under Miscellaneous Prose by Swift (No. 499), should be 
under Bibliography. 

Would it not help to have a division devoted to collected editions of 
Swift, few as they have been in the period covered? The main entry for 
the Temple Scott edition, with Lecky’s biographical introduction, is under 
Biography (No. 158). Herbert Davis’s edition, being published by Black- 
well, has no comparable entry at all, though the separate volumes are 
entered in their proper places. A good index and adequate cross-references, 
fortunately, make these blemishes relatively harmless. 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 

University of Illinois 


THe DRAMATIC CAREER OF ARTHUR Mourpny. By He ward Hunter Dunbar, 
New York: Modern Language Association, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. ix+339. 


WELL OVER FIFTY years ago in an article in the Atheneum, G. A. Aitken 
issued a plea for a more authoritative treatment of the theatrical record 
of the Age of Anne. Too many writers, he felt, had fallen under the spell 
of the fascinating but highly inaccurate account of Colley Cibber. What 
Aitken had to say about the Queen Anne period and Cibber is quite as 
appropriate for the later years of the eighteenth century. The same fond- 
ness for anecdote, the same carelessness of dates and persons and places, 
mark the works of such writers as Davies, Wilkinson, the Dibdins, and the 
various other memorialists at the end of the century. In recent years more 
and more scholars have come forward in answer to the call for factual analy- 
ses of this period of theatrical history. Taking his place among them is Mr. 


1 It should be pointed out, in fairness to the editors, that Pons and others find evidence 
of Swift’s hand in the preface to pampblet five of the History. 
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Howard Dunbar, who elects to treat fully and authoritatively a writer too 
important to have deserved the long neglect he has suffered. 

Faced with the choice of treating Murphy’s whole life somewhat sketch- 
ily or the more important period of dramatic activity (1754-77) in detail, 
he has chosen the latter alternative, and, it may be said at once, he has 
done his job well. The treatment of this twenty-five year period has meant 
an investigation of a great many facts, for Murphy was an active man. 
The study of the composition, production, and subsequent history of some 
twenty plays was in itself a formidable task. But Murphy was engaged, 
during this period, in several other activities requiring the historian’s 
attention. His career in journalism is both important and baffling. His long 
and trying war with Garrick and Garrick’s lieutenants is virtually a 
story in itself. Yet all these are capably dealt with. 

Murphy plunged into his career in drama with what would seem to 
have been characteristic vigor. Not long after abandoning the drudgery of 
trade, shortly after 1750, he was busily engaged in the theatre as actor, 
dramatic critic, and playwright. In the first of these callings he seems never 
to have been successful, and after two seasons at the two principal theatres 
he abandoned the stage, apparently without regret. His career as a dramatic 
critic was somewhat more extended and certainly more noteworthy. In 
Dunbar’s judgment, supported by that of at least one other modern scholar, 
“Murphy deserves credit for being the first critic regularly to present in an 
English newspaper informed, fair, sometimes brilliant criticism.” Unfor- 
tunately, his career in journalism was not confined to disinterested treat- 
ment of theatrical affairs. Inevitably he ventured into political journalism, 
where he had the bad judgment, or fortune, to choose the unpopular side. 
So bitter was the reaction to The Auditor and other journalistic ventures 
that Murphy’s plays suffered because of the political opposition he suc- 
ceeded in stirring ip. To make matters worse, he became involved in what 
might be called the politics of the theatre. Not sufficiently pliant for Gar- 
rick’s purposes, he: was frequently at odds with the great actor-manager 
and had to see his plays set aside or else carry them over to the rival 
theatre, which was not prepared to do them full justice. After enduring 
political opposition and managerial finesse for a number of years Murphy 
reluctantly gave up the theatre for the legal profession. 

In this presentation of an imposing array of facts and events Mr. Dunbar 
renders two services. He brings together from widely scattered and often 
virtually inaccessible sources a vast amount of information about Arthur 
Murphy; he sifts what is valuable from the chaff of the numerous memoirs 
and always suspect accounts written during this period and corrects many 
of the errors these have left. To vouch for everything in Dunbar’s book it 
would of course be necessary to cover the same ground as he, but no one 
can read his carefully documented account without being impressed by 
his industry and good sense. Among the very few more or less obvious titles 
missing from the list of books he used, one notes MacMillan’s Drury Lane 
Calendar, with which his account of Murphy’s plays disagrees on a few 
occasions. Some half a dozen obvious typographical errors have been al- 
lowed to stand, and at one point one finds the puzzling statement that 
“The Orpan of China lacks the appeal found in Shakespeare and even in 
Otway and Rowe [sic], but absent in eighteenth century tragedy.” On the 
whole, however, the author is thorough and careful. 

By no means the least significant part of Mr. Dunbar’s book is his at- 
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tempt to reappraise Murphy’s contribution to the drama. Here and there 
perhaps his enthusiasm for his subject causes him to disparage unduly the 
works of rival dramatists or the remarks of commentators, but in general 
his judgment is quite sound. Taking only his achievement in comedy into 
account, one is able to credit Murphy with three excellent full-length 
comedies of manners: The Way to Keep Him, All in the Wrong, and Know 
Your Own Mind. Add to these the briefer but hardly less excellent pieces 
The Citizen, The U pholsterer, The Old Maid, and Three Weeks after Marriage 
and one has a list which surpasses in quantity, and rivals in quality, the 
most memorable work of the period. It is not difficult therefore to agree 
with Dunbar’s final estimate: “If Murphy cannot be classed among the 
very first dramatic geniuses, if he is not quite the first even in his own 
period, he certainly stands with two or three companions in the very first 
line.” After reading Mr. Dunbar’s work one finds himself hoping that in 
future editions of selected plays to be used as textbooks the pressure of 
space and the exigencies of dramatic history will not cause Murphy to 
give way invariably to such inferior writers as Cumberland and Kelly. 

Leo HUGHES 

University of Texas 


From CLaAssic TO ROMANTIC; PREMISES OF TASTE IN EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY ENGLAND. By Walter Jackson Bate. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+197. $3.00. 


DURING THE PAST FEW DECADES there have been a marked growth in the 
scholarly study of eighteenth-century English aesthetics and a recogniticn 
that the supplanting of the objective idealism of classicism by psychological 
analyses of the creative function produced, in that period, what has been 
the most thorough and influential revision of European critical thought. 
Some aspects of this subject have been closely analyzed by Professors 
C. D. Thorpe, Samuel H. Monk, and Donald F. Bond, among others. The 
general outline of the eighteenth-century development of theories of the 
creative and critical faculty and of the consequent criteria of art has, 
therefore, been apparent to the scholar; but Professor Bate, the chapters of 
whose book were first presented as the Lowell Lectures for 1945, not only 
has surveyed for the first time the entire evolution of the theories underlying 
the conceptions of aesthetic judgment, but has contributed greatly to our 
understanding by his masterly exposition and his brilliant synthesis. 

The first half of the book deals with the familiar ground of neoclassic 
aesthetics. Mr. Bate studies the theory of the classical ideal, the Cartesian 
mechanization of this ideal into neo-classic rules and rationalism, the grow- 
ing antipathy to the rules through the “‘School of Taste,” and the fusion of 
neo-classicism with Shaftesburian sensibility and with psychological em- 
piricism in the effort to fix a basis for art. Finally, the criticism of Johnson 
and Reynolds is analyzed as the most judicious expression of humanistic 
classicism in England. Both insisted upon the unchanging universal and 
consequently rejected the restrictions (even the rules) which tend to limit 
or distort the imaginative perception of the ideal; and Reynolds eventually 
recognized the inadequacy of “reason” as a term to describe the ‘‘absorp- 
tive, total, and immediate function” of the aesthetic faculty. Out of this 
section of the book there arises a comprehensive view of both the wide- 
spread neo-classic insistence upon the junction of imagination and reason— 
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the vitalization of the universal by the imagination and the emotions—and 
of the complexity of the neo-classic conception of “reason” or “judgment,” 
which came to imply, not the exercise of logic or mechanical abstraction, 
but, through the influence of intuitionalism and empiricism, a faculty 
which, by experience and training or by “‘sympathy,” comprehensively and 
almost intuitively perceives the universal. The reason, in other words, 
absorbed some of the functions later attributed to the imagination. 

Considerably more valuable is the second half of the book, for here 
Mr. Bate abstracts from the systems of the associationists and the followers 
of Shaftesbury those tendencies which gave rise to the romantic aesthetics: 
subjectivity and a consequent relativism, the designation of the imagination 
as the absorptive and shaping power, the emphasis upon the particular, 
suggestiveness and obscurity, the significance of the passions in the activity 
of the imagination, the sympathetic imagination, and synaesthesia. These 
are subjects that have not been intensively investigated, and Mr. Bate’s 
survey should serve as a reference framework for more detailed studies of 
them, such as his “The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth-Century 
English Criticism” (ELH, xm, 1945, pp. 144-164). With great discrimina- 
tion the author concludes this section of the book with an analysis of the 
late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century conception of the imagina- 
tion; he makes clear that the English romanticist, with characteristic 
conservatism, perceived in the shaping faculty not merely subjective emo- 
tionalism, but, mingling intuitionalism with empiricism, the powers of 
assimilating knowledge and past experience, of perceiving instantaneously 
relationships and significances, and of molding all these into an independent 
organism. Imagination, in other words, became “Reason in her most exalted 
mood.” 

Mr. Bate has an occasional tendency to battle straw men, such as the 
accusations that Johnson’s critical standard was anti-imaginative and anti- 
emotional, and that English romanticism ran to emotional excesses and 
indiscriminate relativism—both of which have been sorely pommeled since 
the time of Beers on the one hand and Irving Babbitt on the other. But 
certainly this volume, by revealing the complexity of the concepts and their 
organic evolution, should help end the facile juxtaposition of neo-classic 
reason and romantic imagination. 

Ear R. WASSERMAN 

University of Illinois 


JEAN PAUL UND DIE ScHWeEIz. Von Eduard Berend. Frauenfeld, Leipzig. 
Huber & Co., 1943. Pp. 131. 


In HIs stupy, Jean Paul und die Schweiz, Dr. Eduard Berend reveals to us 
the influence which was exerted by the literature and culture of Switzerland 
upon Jean Paul, and in turn the influence which was exerted by him. It is 
surprising to see how manifold and varied the personal as well as the lit- 
erary ties were that passed between the German poet and Switzerland. 
Fortunately, Dr. Berend was able to use much hitherto unpublished mate- 
rial of Jean Paul, Lavater, and Johannes von Miiller. 

When we recall the wide range of Jean Paul’s reading, it is not surprising 
to find that he was also well-read in Swiss literature, especially in that of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 

In his letters and in his works, we find such names as Albrecht von Hal- 
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ler, Lavater, Pestalozzi, Johannes von Miiller, and Rousseau, to name only 
the most important ones. 

Jean Paul freely admits that he received some of the most fruitful ideas 
of his pedagogical treatise Levana from Pestalozzi. Rousseau, however, was 
the Swiss author who exerted the profoundest and most lasting influence 
on him. Traces of the Nouvelle Héloise and of Emile can be found in many 
of Jean Paul’s works. But his works also found many readers and admirers 
in Switzerland in the thirties and forties of the last century; and among 
them were Gotthelf, Keller, and Meyer. Keller particularly came under the 
spell of Jean Paul in the early years of his literary career, while Gotthelf 
and Meyer were influenced by him only slightly even though they admired 
him at one time or another during their life. 

Many questions touched upon by the author need to be elaborated further 
than was possible for him in the compass of this small book; but even so, 
it is a welcome addition to the series known as Die Schweiz im deutschen 
Geistesleben. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 


MopERN GERMAN LITERATURE 1870-1940. By Victor Lange. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1945. xi+-223. $2.50. 


THE AUTHOR says he has intended to “‘supply a critical outline of German 
literature between 1870 and the present.” There is no indication that he has 
approached the task lightly or unaware of the peculiar difficulties it in- 
volves. The result is interesting and deserves the gratitude of everyone who 
has attempted, if only for his own satisfaction, to bring some kind of order 
into the multitude of individual documents which the seventy years in 
question present to the student of literature. 

Professor Lange’s divisions of his material are at least original. Not only 
in them, but also in his style he has steered clear of academic complacency. 
He has not wholly avoided the difficulties which any one steeped in the 
methods of thought of a foreign idiom and literature encounters in writing 
English. The English or American reader who does not read German will 
occasionally be baffled by sentences that seem to mean more than is im- 
mediately apparent. To the extent that this is true, the author’s expressed 
wish that his book may “appeal especially to those who are not familiar 
with the details of that literature’s recent history and do not read the 
originals with ease,” will not altogether be fulfilled. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, which is unavoidable in the very nature of the material, the book is 
remarkably well written. The language is generally idiomatic, original, and 
forceful. It is refreshingly free from pedantry and reveals a great deal of 
thought behind the many excellent formulations. 

Occasionaly the use of words is open to question. English is somewhat 
intolerant of the word “artist” in the general sense of ‘“‘Kiinstler,”’ however 
much one may wish it were not. If we mean a novelist or a poet, it is best 
to say so. The author’s use of the word “brittle” is a not altogether happy 
example of the determination to be unconventional in the choice of words 
(e.g., p. 29, a “singularly brittle and musical sensitivity”; and p. 100, “or 
in Robert Musil’s ... ironically brittle Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften’’). 
These instances, however, are so rare that it is perhaps ungenerous to men- 
tion them. 
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As far as the reviewer has noticed the book has been carefully read in 
proof. There are some exceptions, the most disturbing of which is on p. 122, 
where two lines have been transposed. 

The problem facing any one who writes a book of this kind is to strike 
the proper balance between his own special interests and those general 
trends which he professes to see in the period under discussion. No man’s 
information and ultimate reflection can be equally thorough in all parts of 
such a wide field, and he is tempted to fuse too easily the general trends with 
the individual works or authors best known to him. If Professor Lange 
does not wholly overcome this difficulty, he comes reasonably near doing 
so. The total impression of his book is that of a well-informed and energetic 
synthesis of literary currents in modern Germany. 

The opening chapter, ‘‘Perspectives,” gives the setting for the study. 
A brief review of the literary “climate of the early 19th century in Ger- 
many” as not favorable to creative writing, is followed by a more detailed 
discussion of the failure of German men of letters to come to grips with the 
actual problems of their time. The poetry of the period is dismissed as 
largely ineffectual from this point of view, the drama likewise. Even 
Hebbel’s achievement in creating the modern woman is unmentioned. The 
absence of good novels of social criticism is explained in a very effective 
paragraph (pp. 8-9) by the “political incoherence” and the “extraordinary 
variety and richness of the German scene.”’ One misses in this connection at 
least the mention of such a serious attempt, successful or unsuccessful, as 
Gutzkow’s Ritter vom Geist, to sum up the significant trends of his day. It is 
noteworthy that the author does not use the term Das junge Deutschland, 
and for a chapter called ‘‘ Perspectives,” he ignores its substance too much. 
After all it was a significant part of the realistic literature of the century. 
Perhaps there is some justification for this in the fact that the chapter 
centers especially on the period from 1870 to 1890. In view of those dates, 
however, the work of Gerhart Hauptmann by all odds belongs later in the 
discussion. It is treated in “‘Perspectives’”’ because it is considered chiefly 
in connection with “‘Naturalismus.” One of the shortcomings of the book is 
that the comprehensive character of Hauptmann’s achievement as a part of 
the total picture is too little in evidence. The grandiose Till Eulenspiegel 
deserves more than a parenthesis and a date. 

The omission of Hauptmann from the second chapter, “The Anti- 
Alexanders,’’—a term taken from a well known passage in Nietzsche—indi- 
cates that the author considers him as less constructive than the 
men discussed there: Hofmannsthal, Rilke, and George. The author 
is at his best in this chapter and the summaries of Nietzsche and the three 
poets named are models of succinctness and clarity. Nothing better can be 
said of this writing than that it is adequate to the great poetry which is its 
subject. In the midst of the chaos and gloom of the literary and philosophi- 
cal scene, the mind experiences a sense of relief in the profound lyrical 
integration of this modern poetry. 

The title of the third chapter, ‘Irony and Resolution,” applies in a some- 
what arbitrary way these two strictly aesthetic terms of Thomas Mann 
to a certain section of the literary period. The chronological pattern, 
which does not always emerge clearly in the book, may be said to advance 
generally to 1914 in this section. The authors discussed were born as early 
as those in the second chapter: Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Wedekind, 
Wassermann, Paul Ernst, and Spitteler (the earliest of them all). In a sense 
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the discussion of Thomas Mann dominates the chapter and presumably 
the course of his work is considered to justify the formula, ‘‘Irony and Reso- 
lution,”’ and the general theme. Stress is laid upon the ‘‘moral and cultural 
values which contribute not merely to individual satisfaction but to the 
strengthening of the social order.”” The two prevailing motives are “im- 
patience with the stale conventions of living, and, at the same time, willing- 
ness to recognize the importance of compelling intellectual traditions.” 
The reviewer must confess that the relevance of the title of this chapter 
to some of the writers included in it seems inadequate, or rather they to 
the title. Wassermann obviously fits in but his work, plausibly enough, is 
not weighted heavily in the discussion. 

Chapter four, “Coherence Gone,” covers the decade of political collapse 
(1914-1924). Nietzsche’s proclamation of the dissolution of accepted values 
seems to be fully justified. The radical breaking up of traditional forms finds 
its corresponding aesthetic version in “‘Expressionismus,” a highly subjec- 
tive reshifting of the symbols of creative writing. Most of the writers con- 
sidered jn this chapter indicate that the term, ‘‘Coherence Gone,” must 
refer mainly to the formal tradition, for the author points out the idealistic 
trends in all three genres, lyric, dramatic, and narrative. This discrepancy, 
which the reader has to find out for himself, leads one to believe that the 
conventional term, “Expressionism,” is a better way of classifying the ma- 
terial. Especially interesting in thissection is the characterization of Kafka. 

A second “revolutionary decade” (1924-34) and a third (1934—44) are 
treated in the fifth chapter as ‘‘Recollection and Recovery.” The first is 
about the same as “Neue Sachlichkeit.” Its keynote is the “‘self-denying 
restraint of clinical detachment,” “‘a decision to survey with utmost sober- 
ness the resources from which contemporary life was to derive its validity.” 
Characteristic is the political orientation and the fusion of melodramatic 
appeal with matter-of-fact reporting. The best example is B. Brecht’s 
Dreigroschenoper. Hermann Hesse’s second period is discussed in connecton 
with younger writers, though, as the author indeed points out, he is for- 
mally in an entirely different category. Hermann Broch, for example, is 
associated with Joyce and Gide, a far cry from Hesse. 

The years 193444 are characterized by a heroic attitude and “‘a resolute 
acceptance of the inevitable terror of life.’” Human resolution takes up and 
challenges the terror. Carossa, Binding, Renn, Dwinger, and Jiinger are 
some of the leading personalities. While they brought their message largely 
in terms of war experiences, another group followed kindred goals with 
different symbols, historical or analytical. Among these were Wilhelm 
Schafer, Brehm, and Joseph Roth. The patriotic strain comes out espe- 
cially in Hans Grimm, Ponten, Blunck, and Kolbenheyer. In spite of the 
author’s intentions—and who does not sympathize with him?—names and 
titles accumulate, and one misses here the masterful silhouettes that dis- 
tinguish earlier portions of the book. The very representative and highly 
beloved Hans Grimm might have furnished such a theme, or even Kolben- 
heyer, with his important, if difficult, interpretation of German character. 
Both men are indeed sketched but their peculiar message might appear in 
sharper lines. 

Chapter six, “The Threatened Heritage,” closes the text of the book. 
The title is well selected and is taken from a passage in E. R. Curtius’ 
Deutscher Geist in Gefahr, published in the ominous year of 1932, when the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Goethe was being commemorated 
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by a country about to be plunged into the unspeakable darkness of Nazi- 
dom. Both from the title of this chapter and the opening paragraphs one 
would expect a more unified discussion of the “effect of the Nazi decade 
upon German literature.” Especially desirable might be a clearer indication 
of the rejection of bourgeois ideals in its twofold significance as a reflection 
of political catastrophe, which accentuated an attitude already prepared by 
Nietzsche and his often superficial successors, and as preparation for the 
defiance inherent in the Nazi racial conceptions and their ideas of revenge 
and domination. Important in this connection were the writings of Hans 
F. K. Giinther and Hermann Wirth. The author in fact in the earlier por- 
tions of the book has smoothed the way for such a discussion. In pointing 
out there the relative instability of German social and political life and the 
bitterness of the attack on the bourgeois forms of existence, he has in- 
dicated quite correctly that the extreme direction taken in the Nazi decade 
was only a continuation of trends clearly noticeable earlier. But his final 
chapter, though interesting, is somewhat discursive and brings in a surpris- 
ing amount of summaries and relationships of older writers who seem to 
have less relevance to the subject. It closes with two pages on German 
writers in exile. 

The author has little to say about the great mass of propaganda litera- 
ture put out during the Nazi decade and nothing at all about the pernicious 
meddling with literary history, perhaps with the natural feeling that the 
less said about these things the better. 

The author intended to make, and has made, the Bibliography (pp. 139- 
206), a significant contribution to the understanding of modern German 
literature. It lists critical articles and studies in English, as well as transla- 
tions of German authors writing since 1870. Finally, there is an index of 
names, and an index of German and English titles. 

American students of German literature and the general reader have 
every reason to welcome Professor Lange’s careful and thoughtful study. 
Serious essays in literary history are sadly to seek in our ranks. We write 
hundreds of pages of elementary instruction to one page of intelligent lit- 
erary criticism. Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also. Let us be 
appreciative of the few who do not hesitate to follow the rarer and more 
difficult path. 

T. M. CAMPBELL 

Madison Heights, Virginia 


West VirGINIA PLace Names. By Hamill Kenny. Piedmont, West Vir- 
ginia. The Place Name Press, 1945. Pp. XII+768. 


The appearance of a place name book always gives delight to those who 
are interested in gaining information about the names of places in our 
country. Mr. Kenny’s work is certainly a valuable addition to our all too 
meager information in this field. The name of West Virginia can now be 
added to the list of states whose place names have been adequately in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. Kenny’s book is a scholarly production. He has collected a vast 
amount of data about the place names of his state, undoubtedly much 
more than he uses. He does not fall into the temptation to bring in all kinds 
of stories connected with his names, but wisely restricts himself to explain- 
ing merely the meaning of the names. He introduces only what history is 
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necessary to explain meanings, and he omits all kinds of fanciful and 
fantastic tales which often delighted workers on Federal Writers’ projects, 
who during the 1930’s published several books and pamphlets on the place 
names of various states. Mr. Kenny’s book is carefully documented, the 
source being given for nearly every statement made. One does not need to 
read far into the book to have the feeling that here is a volume which has 
been very meticulously prepared and which is just about as authentic as it 
could possibly be. In case of doubt about the meaning of a name Mr. Kenny 
gives all the versions he has been able to find, expressing, where possible, 
a preference. He not only cites many authorities within his state, but he 
brings in much information from outside sources. For example, in dealing 
with an Indian name, he will not only cite sources of Indian lore, but he 
will bring in material from place name works of other states in which this 
particular Indian name may happen to appear. 

The book follows more or less the plan outlined in Ramsay’s Introduction 
to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names. The sixty-five pages of Kenny’s intro- 
ductory essay should be read by all who are interested in place name work. 
Part I of this introduction deals with pioneer heroes and events, the Indians 
of the frontier, the frontiersman, the settlers, early industries, the spiritual, 
political, and mental world of the pioneer, and historical events influencing 
place names. Part II deals with materials and methods of research. Part III 
deals with philology, stressing the pronunciation of the names of the state. 
Just before the beginning of the dictionary Mr. Kenny gives a chart of the 
international phonetic alphabet, and in the dictionary he indicates in 
phonetic transcription the pronunciation of all names the pronunciation of 
which is likely to cause trouble. 

The dictionary of names covers 627 pages. The author has just one list 
for all the names, not listing them under various headings such as towns, 
rivers, hills, creeks, etc. Alphabetical order is followed, for the most part. 
The name of the state heads the list. 

A well-chosen bibliography of twenty-one pages follows the dictionary. 
Finally, there is an index of thirty-seven pages in which all names mentioned 
anywhere in the book are listed, and page references are given to the dic- 
tionary proper, to the introduction, and even to the preface. 

In spite of the very favorable impression which the book as a whole 
makes, there are several things about it which might be criticized. Mr. 
Kenny may not be to blame for some of these shortcomings. It seems un- 
fortunate that some organization (like the American Dialect Society, for 
example) has not put out a pamphlet of suggestions to be followed by all 
place name workers. If place name books for every state in the union could 
be published in a uniform pattern, workers in the field would know exactly 
what to expect in picking up any such book. Mr. Ramsay’s work referred 
to above is a step in this direction, but a book definitely recognized as a 
place name workbook would be of great value. Any new book not following 
accepted practices could then be severely criticized. As conditions are, 
however, there are no accepted practices, and so some of the criticisms 
given below may seem unfair. 

It seems to this reviewer that all place name books should have at least a 
few maps. Mr. Kenny’s book has none. Perhaps expense was a reason for 
such an omission, but just a few maps—preferably one or two old maps 
and one very recent map—would add much. Users of such a book, even 
people well acquainted with West Virginia, might want very much to note 
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just where places are located. Then, too, population figures would also be 
interesting to have, but none are given. Mr. Kenny does refer to places as 
hamlets, villages, towns, or cities. Definite figures, even though not neces- 
sarily relevant, would interest most users of the book and would probably 
not increase the bulk at all. 

It has been said that the place names are listed alphabetically, for the 
most part. There is one notable exception, in addition to the fact that the 
name of the state heads the list. The meaning of all the county names is 
given very briefly under Barbour County, where a footnote explains that 
this information is available in another publication. The author might have 
saved users of the book much time if he had made clear in some prominent 
place—possibly on the page of abbreviations just preceding the dictionary— 
what his practice concerning county names was to be. This reviewer 
searched for some time for information about county names before he 
happened to stumble upon Barbour County. All county names are, to be 
sure, listed in the index at the end of the book, but the casual user of the 
book would expect them to be listed alphabetically in the dictionary as 
well. Then, too, if this is to be a definitive book on West Virginia place 
names, should not all county names be given in the regular alphabetical 
listing? 

In locating places, the author usually says that a place is in a certain 
district of a certain county. So far as I have been able to discover, he does 
not explain just what kind of division a district is, nor does he list or explain 
the names of districts. In the index he lists the names of a few districts 
which are mentioned in the introduction, but not nearly all of them are 
there. The author may have good reason for following his policy—perhaps 
lack of space—but a brief explanation of his policy would be very helpful 
near the beginning of the book. 

The index, to which reference has just been made, seems peculiarly out 
of place in a dictionary. If all the names referred to anywhere in the book 
were listed in the main dictionary in strictly alphabetical order, with a 
liberal use of cross-references, there would be no need for an index. Such 
an arrangement would probably not require any more additional space 
than the pages now in the index and would be much more satisfactory. 

Finally, the bibliography, which is very full, is not classified. Certainly 
primary and secondary sources should not be included in one list. Perhaps 
saving of space was a consideration. If so, such economy hardly seems wise. 

These criticisms may sound much more important than they really are. 
For the most part, Mr. Kenny has done an admirable job and he has made 
available much valuable information. It is to be hoped that other scholars 
in many other states will soon do work of equally high caliber. 


EDWARD C. EHRENSPERGER 
University of South Dakota 
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